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Advertiſement. 


HE Author begs leave to ac- 

knowledge to his ſubſcribers, that 
they have a further claim upon him for 
Two Volumes more than thoſe delivered 
to them now, and which nothing but 
ill health could have prevented him 
from having ready along with theſe. 


The Work will be compleated and 4 * 
delivered to the Subſeribers uy ons; x i 
next Winter Mie 5 = 


- 


* The Author died ſoon after the Publication 


ef theſe Two Volumes, before he was * to ful- 
fil the above Engagement. 


Sentimental JouRN EY 
| raven | a | 
FRANCE andl TALY. 


— FT HEY order, faid I, this matter better us 
| France — © TL Wo 
| — You have been in France? ſaid my gentleman, 
turning quick upon me with the moſt civil triumph 
in the world. —Strange! quoth I, debating the 
matter with myſelf, That one and twenty miles ſail- 
ing, for 'tis abſolutely no further from Dover to Ca- 
lais, ſhould give a man theſe rights — Fl look into 
| them: ſo giving up the argument — I went ſtraight! | | 
to my lodgings, put up half a dozen ſhirts anda 
black pair of fl breeches —** the coat. I have on, 
ſaid I, looking at the ſleeve, will do” — took a plane; 
in the Dover ſtage ; and the packet 1 at nine the, "i 
next morning — by three I had got fat down to my 
dinner upon a fricaſſee'd chicken fo inconteſtibiy in 
France, that bad I died that night of an indigeſtions. 
the whole world could not have ſuſpended the effects 
of the “ Droits d aubaine — my ſhirts, and black pair, 
of ſilk breeches — port-mantua and all muſt have 
gone to the King of France — even the little pic- 
ture which I have ſo long worn, and ſo often have I 
told thee, Eliza, I would carry with me. into my 
grave, would have been torn from my neck. 
FE. | | A3 UOngenerous + 


r 8 


All the effefis of flirangers (Swiſs and Scotch ex- 
cepted) dying in France, are ſeized by virtue of this + 
law, tho” the heir be upon the ſpot — the profit of 

theſe contingencies being farm ed, there is no redreſs. © 


6 A SenTimenTal JOURNEY 

Ungenerous! — to ſeize upon the wreck of an un- 
wary paſſenger, whom your ſubjeQs had beckon'd 
to ** coaſt by heaven! Six, it is not well 
done : and much does it grieve me, tis the monarch 


of the people ſo civilized and courteous, and ſo re- 
nown'd for ſentiment and fine feelings, that I have 


> 


to reaſon with = _. | 
But I have ſcarce ſet a foot in your dominions — 
by Fg | . - 8 23 N 


CALAIS. 


IJ HEN I had fioiſh'd my dinner, and drank 


the King of France's health, to ſatisfy my 

mind that I bore him no ſpleen, but, on the con- 

rrary, high honour for the humanity of his temper — 
I roſe up an inch taller for the accommodation, 


No- ſaid T— the Bourbon is by no means a 
cruel race: they may be miſled like other people; 


; but there is a mildneſs in their blood. As I acknow- 
ledged this, I fett a ſuffuſion of a finer kind upon 


my -cheek— more warm and friendly to man, than 
What Burgundy {at leaſt of two livres a bottle, 


- 


” - Which was ſuch as I had been drinking) (could have 


''— Juſt-God! ſaid iT, kicking my  portmanteau 


- C Fe L * 


ide, what is there in this world's goods which ſhould 


ſharpen. out ſpirits, and make ſo many kind- hearted 
brethren' of us, ſall out ſo cruelly as we do by the 
- When man is at peace with man, how much light- 
er than a feather is the heavieſt af metals in his 

hand! he pulls out his purſe, and SG amily 
and vicompreſs'd, looks round thim, as if 


ſou; 
for an object to mare it with in doing G1 Ele : 
every veſſel in my frame dilate — the arteries beat 
ed life, perfarm'd it with ſo little friction, that 


N e have confaunded the moſt Phyjical preriauſe 
in 


” a i EF 
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France: with all ber waterialifw, the could ſcares 
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through FRANCE and IT ALV. 7 

Tm confident, faid J to myſelf, I ſhould have over- 
ſet her creed. | N, 
The acceſſion of that idea, carried nature, at 
that time, as high as ſhe could go —T was at peace 
with the world before, and this finiſned the treaty 
with ty fel | | 
Now, vas Ia King of France, cried T= what 

a moment for an orphan to have - begg'd his father's 

portmanteau of me! | | | 
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I Hp fearce utter'd the words, when a poor 

1 monk of the order of St. Francis came into the 

room to beg ſomething for his convent. No man 

cares to have his virtues the ſport of contingencies — 
or one man may be generous, as another man is pu- 

iſſant —— ſed non, que ad hanc — or be it as it may — ü 

for there is no regular reaſoning upon the ebbs and 

flows of our humours; they may depend upon the 
fame cauſes, for aughtT'know, which influence be 

4ides themſelves —"rwould oft be no diſcredit to oh, "i 

ig ſuppoſe it was fo: Im ſure at leaſt for myſelt, 

that in many a'caſe I ſhould be more highly farisfied, 
to have it faid by rhe world, © I had had an af- 
fair with the moon, in which there was neither fin or 

ſhame,“ than have it paſs altogether as my . own 
act and deed, wherein there was ſo much of both. 

+ = But be this, as it may. Ihe moment IL ca 
my eyes upon him, I wis pre-determined. not to giye 
him a fingle ſous, and accordingly I put my purſe 
into my pocket — button'd it up— ſet myſelf a little 
more upon my centre, and advanced up gravely to 

hin: there was fomething, I fear, - forbidding in 
wp look: I have his figure this moment before my i 

Des, and think. there was'that in it which deſerved 
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8 A Sentimental JOURNEY: 


teſey than years, could be no more than ſixty 


The monk, as I judged from the break in bis ton- 
ſure, a few ſcatter'd white hairs upon his temples, 
being all that remained of it, might be about ſeven- 
ty but from his eyes, and that ſort of fire which 
was in them, which ſeemed more temper'd by cour- 


Truth might lie be tween — He was certainly ſix- 
.ty-five; and the general air of his countenance, 
notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem'd to have been 
planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed ta 
the account, | 8 1 | | 
It was one of thoſe heads, 'which Guido has often 
painted — mild, pale — penetrating, free from all 
common-place ideas . fat contented ignorance 


looking downwards upon the earth — it look'd for- 
Wards; but look'd, as if it look'd at ſomething be- 


vond this world. How one of his order came by 


*% 


ſtood ſtill; and laying his leſt hand upon 


of deprecation was there in the Whole caſt of his 


it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk's 


ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would have ſuited a 
Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains of Indoſtan, 


had reverenced it. 
Ide reſt of his outline may be given in a few 
ſtrokes ; one might put it into the hands of any one to 


deſign, for. *twas neither elegant or otherwiſe, but as 


character and expreſſion made it ſo; it was a thin. 
ſpare form, ſomething-above the common ſize. if it 


loſt not the diſtintion by a bend forwards in the 
figure 


but it was the attitude of Intreaty; and 
as it now ſtands preſent to my imagination, it gain'd 
more than it Joſt by it. M7 | 
When he had enter'd the room three paces, he 
his breaſt, 
(a ſlender white ſtaff with which he journey'd being 


in his right)— when I had got cloſe up to him, he 


introduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the wants 
of his convent, and the poverty of his order —— 
and did it with fo ſimple a grace —and ſuch an air 


look and figure —] was bewitch'd not to have been 
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A better reaſon was, I had pre- determined 
not to give him a ſingle ſous. 00 | 
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THE MONK. 
CAL 418. 


P - 


IS very true, ſaid I, replying to à caſt 
- upwards with his eyes, with which he 
had concluded his addreſs — tis very true — and 
heaven be their reſource who have no other but 
the charity of the world, the ſtock of which, I fear, 
is no way ſufficient for the many great claims which 
are hourly made upon it. runes he LG 
As I pronounced the words great alaims, he gave 
a {light glance with his eye downwards upon the 
ſleeve of his tunick — I felt the full force of the 
appeal —I acknowledge it, faid |—a coarſe habit, 
and that but once in three years, with meagre- 
diet —are no great matters: and the true point of 
Pity is, as they can be earn'd in the world with ſo 
little induſtry, that your order ' ſhould wiſh to pro- 
cure them by preſſing upon 2 fund Which is the = 
property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the” 
infirm — the captive who lies down counting over” © 
and*over again the days of bis afflictions, languithes- 
alfo for his ſhare of 4 ; and had you been of the. 
order of mercy,” inſtead of the order of St Francis; 
ras I am, continued I, pointing at my portmang—- 
teau, full chearfully ſhould it have been opend to 
you, for the ranſom of the unfortunate —— The 
monk made me a bow —— but of all others, reſum- 
ed I, the unfortunate of our own; country, ſurely, 
have the firft rights; and I have leſt thouſands- inn 
diſtreſs upon our awn ſhore — The monk gave a 
cordial wave with his head —— as much as to ſay * 
No doubt, there is miſery enough in every corner 
of the world, as well as within our convent —-- 
But we diſtinguiſh, faid I, laying my band upon 
the ſleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal 
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0 A $gnriantar JOURNEY 
— we diſtinguiſh, my good Father! betwix 
thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread of their own | 
labour — and thoſe who eat the bread of other peo- 
ples, and have no other plan in life, but to get 
ugh it in floth and ignorance, for the love of 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply: à heQtic 
of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cheek, but could 
not tarry — Nature ſeemed to have had done with 


her zeſentments in him; he thewed none — but let- 


Ups his. Raff fall within his arm, he preſs'd both 
tire 3 | > | 5 2 4 | 5 . 


THE MONK. 
ei LIL: 


5 2 
| 


S * 


11 Y heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut 
VI che door —— Pſha! ſaid I, with an air of 


cC̃areleſſneſs, three ſeveral times —— but it would not 


do: every ungracious ſyllable I had uttered, crowd- 
ed back into. my imagination ; I refleQed, I bad no 
right over the poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; 
and that the puniſhment of that was enough to the 
difappointed without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage —— I conſider'd his grey hairs ——— his 
courteous figure ſeem'd to re-enter and gently aſk. 
me what injury he had done me ?.— and why I could 
uſe him thus? — I would have given twenty livres 
for an advocate — I have bebayed very ill, ſaid I 
within myſelf; but I have only juſt ſet aut upon 
2 travels 3 and learn better manners as 1 get 
„„ 6 | a | 
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THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
. 


HEN a man is diſcontented with himſelf, it 
has one advantage however, that it puts him 
into an excellent frame of mind for making a bargain, 
Now there being no travelling through France ang ; 
Italy without a chaiſe — and nature generally 
prompting us to the thing we are fitteſt for, I walk'd 
out into the coach-yard to buy or hire ſomething of 
that kind to my purpoſe: an old ® Deſobligeant in 
the furtheſt corner of the court, hit my fancy at 
firſt ſight, ſo I inſtantly got into it; and finding it 
in tolerable harmony with my feelings, I ordered 
the waiter to call Monfieur Deſſein the maſter of the 
hotel — but Monſieur Deſſein being gone to 
veſpers, and not caring to face the Franciſcan whom 
I faw on the oppoſite ſide of the court, in confe+ 
rence with a lady juſt arrived at the inn —-I drew - M8 
the taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being. dete - 
mined to write my journey, I took out my pen and 9 
ink, and wrote the preface to it in the Deſobligeant. . 


eee, 3-7 


T muſt have been obſerved by many a peripate- 
1 tic philoſopher, that nature has (et up by her own 
„ att authority certain boundaries and ſen- 
ces 40. circumſctibe the diſcontent, of man: ſhe bas 
Bed her purpoſe in the quieteſt and eaſieſt man» 
ner by wang. him under almoſt infuperable obliga- 
tions to Work out his eaſe, and do ſuſtain his at 

— — — — mn memm—m—n———_— 
A chaiſe fo called in France, from its holding 
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12 A Sentimental JOURNEY- 
ferings at home. It is there only that ſhe has pro- : 
vided him with the moſt ſuitable objeQs to partake 

of his happineſs, and bear a part of that burden 
which, in all countries and ages, has ever been too 
heavy for one pair of ſhoulders. Tis true we are 
endued with an imperfect power of ſpreading our 
happineſs ſometimes beyond her limits, but tis fo 
ordered, that from the want of languages, connecti- 
ons, and dependencies, and from the difference in 

. education, cuſtoms and habits, we lie under ſo ma- 
ny impediments in communicating our ſenſations out 
of our own ſphere, as often amount to a total im- 
poſſibility. N | 


It will always follow from hence, that the balance 
of ſentimental- commerce is always againſt rhe ex- 
patriated adver.turer: he muſt buy what he has little 
occaſion for ar their own price — his converſation - 
will feldom he taken in exchange for theirs without * 
a large diſcount — and this, by the by, eternally . 
driving him into the hand of more equitable bro? 
kers for ſuch converſation as he can find, it re- 3 
quires no great ſpirit of divination togueſs at his 
This brings me to my point; and naturally leads 
ne (if the Fe. aw of this Deſobligeant will but let 
me get on) into the efficient as well as the final 
cauſes of travelling 
Vour idle people that leave their native country 
| © nd go abroad, for fome reaſon or reaſons which 
may de derived from one of theſe general Cauſes woos -— 
* Iofirwity of bod, ö £24 
3 Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable neceſſity. | = 
The firſt two include all thoſe who travel by 
land or by water, labouring with pride, curioſity, 
vanity or ſpleen, ſubdivided and combined in. infini= 


The third claſs includes the whole army of pere- 
Frine martyrs; more eſpecially thoſe travellers. who. 
ſſet out upon their travels with the benefit of the 
_ Clergy, either as delinquents travelling under the 
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through FRANCE and ITALY. = 
direction of governors recommended by the ma 
trate —» or young genilemen tranſported by the eru- 
6 elty of parents and- guardians, and travelling under 
the direction of * recommended by Oxford, 
Aberdeen, and la ſgow 
There is a 8 claſs, but their number is o MW 
ſmall that they would not deſerve a diſtinction, was = 
it not neceſſary in a work of this nature to obſerve | 
the greateſt preciſion and nicety, to avoid a confu- | 
ſion of character. And theſe. men I ſpeak of are 
ſuch as croſs the ſeas and ſojourn in a land of ſtran- 
ers with a view of ſaving money for various rea- 
Bo and upon various pretences : but as they might 
alſo ſave theinſelves and others a grear deal of un- 
neceſſary trouble by favin "g their money at home 
| and as their reaſons for travelling are the 
leaſt complex of any other ſpecies of emigrants, I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh theſe gentlemen by the name of 
A Simple travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may bes + redue- 
ed to the following Heads + 
l Idle Egavellers, 
| Inquifitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, e 
Splenetie Fravellers. aka 
Then follow the Travellers of Neceflity : ts 
The delinquent and felonious — vt 
The unfortunate and innocent enn 
. The ſimple Travelleer,r 
And laſt of all (if you e) 4 54 
| The Sentimental Traveller 2 | 
(meaning thereby myſelf} who have 4 aud - 
of which I am. now fitting down to give an account 
ss mueb ont of Neceſſity, and the. daft oe x 
Voyager as any one in the claſs, | 
I am well 2 at the ſame time; as * 
travels and obſervations will be altogether: of both oy ji 
ferent caſt ſrom any of my fore-runners;z that! 
gs have inſiſted don a whole nitch entirely to 
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14 A Sentimental JOURNEY | 
myſelf but 1 ſhould break in upon the con- 
fines of the Fain Traveller, in wiſhing to draw 
attention towards me, till 1 have ſome better 
| | mags for it than the mere Mevelſy of my Ve- 
cle. 33 


It is ſufficient for my reader, if he has been a tra- 
veller himſelf, that with ſtudy and reflection here- 
upon he may be able to determine his on place 


and rank in the catalogue — it will be one 
ſtep towards knowing himſelf; as it is great odds, 
but he retains. ſome tincture and reſemblance, of 
what he imbibed'or carried out to the preſent hour. 
The man who firſt tranſplanted the grape of Bur- 

gundy to the Cape of Good Hope (obſerve he was 
a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking the fame - 

wine at the Cape, that the ſame grape produced 


4 upon the French mountains — he was too phlegma- 


tic for that — but undoubtedly: he expected to drink 
ſome ſort of vinous liquor; but whether good, bad, 
or indifferent — he knew enongh of this world to 
know, that it did not depend upon his choice, but 
that what is generally called chant was to decide 
his ſucceſs: however, he hoped for the beſt ; and 
in theſe hopes, by an intemperate confidence in 
the fortitude of his head, and the depth of his diſcre- 


od, Mynbeer might poſſibly overſer both in his new 


vineyard ; and by diſcovering his nakedneſs, become 
a laughing- ock to his people. | 5 ah 
Even fo it fares with the poor Traveller, failing 


and poſting through the politer kingdoms of the 


globe in purſuit of knowledge and improvements. 
- Knowledge and improvements are to be got by 
failing and poſting for that purpoſe; but whether 
uſeful knowledge and real improvements, is all a lot- 
terry — and even where the adventurer is fucceſs- 
fal, the acquired ftock muſt be uſed with caution 
and ſobriety to turn to any profit - but as the chan- 
ces run prodigiouſſy the other way both as to the 
acquiſition and application, I am of opinion, That 
4 man would act as wiſely, if he could preyail up- 
on himſelf to live contented without foreign know- 


through FRANCE and ITALY. 1g 
ledge or foreign improvements, eſpecially if he lives 
in a country that has no abſolute want of either lo 
| and, indeed, much grief of heart has it | 
oft and many a time coſt me, when 1 have ob- | 
ſerved how many a ſoul ſtep the inquiſitive Traveller 
has meaſured to ſee fights and look into diſcoveries ; | 
all Which, as Sancho Panca ſaid to Don Quixote, ³⁵⁸ü 
they might have ſeen dry-ſhod at home. It is an | 
age ſo full of light, that there is ſcarce a coun- 
try or corner of Europe whoſe beams are not croſſ- 
ed and interchanged. with others — Knowledge in 
moſt of its branches, and in moſt affairs, is like mu- 
ſic in an Italian ſtreet, whereof thoſe may partake 
who pay nothing —— But there is no nation under 
heaven — and God is my record, (before whoſe 
tribunal I muft one day come and give an account f 
this work) — that 1 do not ſpeak it vanntingly =. ® 
But there is no nation under Heaven abounding with 
more variety of learning — where the ſciences 
may be more fitly woo'd, or more ſurely won than. 
here — where art is encouraged, and will fo ſoon 
riſe high — where Nature (take her all together) 
has ſo little to anſwer for — and, to claſe all, where KH 
there is more wit and variety of character to feed = 
the mind with — Where then, my dear countrymen, ©! 
are you going? — | N bi 4 ok Caen 
*— We are only looking at this chaiſe, ſaid they 
— Your moſt obedient ſervant, ſaid I, fkipping aut 
of it, and pulling off my hat — We were wondering, b 
ſaid one of them, who, I found, was an inqui/tive; © 
traveller — what could occaſion its motion — ”Pwas i i 
the agitation, ſaid I coolly, of writing a preface —I . Wl 
never heard, ſaid the other, who was a /imple Tra. 
veller, of a preface wrote in a. Deſobligeant —- It 
would have been better, ſaid I, in 4 Vir a N... - l 71 
4 an Engliſbman does not travel to ſee-Bng+. © Wl 
_ lifbmen, I retired to my ro. if 
73 er 1 Py 
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CAL ATS. 


perceived that fomething darken'd the paſſage 
' more than myſelf, as I ſtepp'd along it to my 


room; it was effeQtually Monſ. Defſein, the maſter: 


of the hotel, who had juſt return'd from veſpers, 
and with his hat under his arm, was moſt complai- 
ſantly following me, to put me in mind of my wants. 
I had wrote myſelf pretty well out of conceit with 
the Deſobligeant; and Monk Deffein ſpeaking of it, 
with a ſhrug, as if it would no way ſuit me, it im- 
mediately ſtruck iy fancy that it belong d to ſome 
innocent traveller, who, on his return home, had 

left it to Monſ. Deſſein's honour to make the moſt 
of. Four months had elapſed fince it had finiſh'd 
its career of Europe in the corner of Monſ Deſſein's 
coach-yard ; and having ſallied out from thence but a 
vampt-up buſineſs at the firſt, though it had been 
twice taken to pieces on Mount Sennis, it -had not 
profited: much by its adventures — but by none ſo 


| little as the ſtanding ſo many months unpitied in the 


corner of Monſ. Deffein's coach-yard. Much in- 
deed was not to be ſaid for it — but ſomething. 


might — and when a few words willl reſcue miſery 


out of her diftreſs, I hate the man who can be a churl 

of them. INES 
Now was I the maſter of this hotel, ſaid I, lay- 

ing the point of my fore-finger on Monf. Deſſein's 


| breaſt, I would inevitably. make a point of getting 


rid of this unfortunate - Deſobligeant — it ſtauds 
ſwinging reproaches at you every time you paſs by 


it * N 4 : 5 a ? 
Men Dien / faid Monſ. Defſein — I have no inte- 


* ret, Except the intereſt, ſaid I, which men of 'a 


certain turn of mind take, Monſ. Deſſein, in their 
own ſenſations I'm perſuaded, to a man who 
feels for others as well as for himſelf, every rainy 
night, diſguiſe jt as you will, muſt caſt a damp upon 

| | your 


* 
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your ſpirits — You ſuffer, Monſ. Deſſein, as much 
as the machine —— _ 

I have always obſerved, when there is as much 
four as ſaveet in a compliment, that an Engliſhman 
is eternally at a loſs within himſelf, whether to take 
it, or let it alone: a 3 never is: Monſ. 
Deſſein made me a bow. 

Ceſt bien vrai, ſaid he — But i in this caſe 1 ſhould | 
only exchange one diſquietude for another, and with 
loſs: figure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, that in givigg 
you a chaiſe which would ſall to pieces before you 
had pot half way to Paris — figure to yourſelf how 
mueh I would ſuffer, in giving an ill impreſſion of 
myſelf to a man of hondur, and lying at the 1 
as I muſt do, Jun homme d eſprit. 

The doſe was made up exactly after my own pre- 
ſcription; ſo I could not help taking it and re- 
turning Monf. Deſſein his bow, without more ca- 
ſuiſtry we walk'd together towards his r to 
abe a view of his magazine of chaiſes. | | 


— 


r THE 9TREFT. 
CALATS. 


1 awd ee 8 boils Lind-of. « Ss e 
the buyer (if it be but of a ſorry poſtchaiſe) can- 
not go forth with the ſeller thereof into the ſtreet to 
terminate the difference betwixt them, but he i in- 
ſtantly falls into the ſame frame of mind and views 
his conventioniſt with the ſane ſort of eye, as if he 
was going along with him to Hyde-park corner to 
fight a duel. For my own part, being but 4 
poor ſword's-man, and no way a match for Mon- 
fieur Deſſein, I felt the rotation of all the moves * 
ments within me, to which the ſituation is incident 
l looked at Monſieur Deſſein through and 
tbrough——.eyd him as he walked along in pro- * 
fille — then, en face — thought he look d like a 


N Jie 


* 
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Jew — then a Turk — diſliked his wig —— cur- 
fed him by my gods — wiſhed himat the devil 
And is all this to be lighted up in the heart 
for a beggarly account of three or four louis d'or 
which is the moſt & can be over- reach d in? Baſe 
paſſion, ſaid I, turning myſelf about, as a man na- 
turally does upon a ſudden reverſe of ſentiment —— 
baſe, ungentle paſſion ! thy hand is a every 
man, and, every man's againſt thee — heaven for- 
bid J. ſaid ſhe, raiſing her band up to her forehead, 
for I had turned full in front upon the lady whom I 
had ſeen in conference with the monk —— ſhe bad 
followed us unperceived Heaven forbid, indeed ! 
” faid I, offering her my own— ſhe had a black pair 
of filk-gloves open only at the thumb and two fore 
fingers, ſo accepted it without reſerye — and I led 
her up te the door of the Remiſe. 
Monſieur Defſein had diabled'the key above fifty 
times before he found out he had come with a wrong, 
one in his hand: we were as impatient as himſelf 
to have it open d; and ſo attentive to the obſtacle, 
that I continued holding her hand almoſt without 
knowing itz, ſo that Monſieur. Deſſein left us toge- 
ther with her hand in mine, and with our faces 
turned towards the door of the Remiſe, and ſaid he 


972 would be back in hve minutes. 


Now a colloquy of five minutes, in fuch a ſitua- 
tion, is worth one of as many ages, with your ſaces 
turned towards the ſtreet: in the latter caſe,, tis 
dra vn from the objects and eee 
when your eyes are fixed upon à dea — you 
draw purely from 3 A filence of à fin- 
gle moment upon Monſieur Deſſeins leaving us, bad 
deen fatal to ſthe ſitua tion — ſhe had infallibiy 

turned about — fo I 1 the converſation inſtaat- 


| But What were the temptations, (as * > 
not to apologize” e 
in this tour, — but to FK 2 

— ſhall be deſeribed wn hone 1 8 
which 1 felt them, 11 


tf 
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THe REMISE DOOR... 
4 CL MES: 
THEN 1 told the reader that L did bot «care 


the monk in cloſe conference with a lady juſtarrived 
at the inn—1I told him the truth; but I did not 
_ Garin the whole. truth; for I was — ny —_ 
re by the appearance and figure 

he was pike to. Suſpicion crofſed my brain, and 
ſaid, he was telling her what had paſſed a ſomething 
jarred upon it within me—1 withed him at his con- 
vent. 

When the An ſlies out before the ae 
ing, it ſaves the judgement a world of pains— 1 
was certain the was of a better order of beings» 
however, I thought no more of her, but went on 
and wrote my preface. 


The impreſſion returned, upon my 4 


with her in the ſtreet z a guarded fraoknef with 
which the gave me her hand, ſhewed, I thou 
her good education and her good ſenſe ; and as led 


her. on, I felt a pleaſurable ductility about her, which "8 


| ſpregd calmneſs over all my ſpirits == - 

— Good God! how a man might lead ſuch a 
creture as this round the world with him! = 

I had not yet ſeen her face - twas not material; 
for the drawing was inſtantly ſet about, and long 
before we had got to the door of the Retniſe, Fancy 
had finiſhed the whole head, and pleaſed herſelf as 
ouch with its fitting her goddeſs, as if the had 
dived into the Tin zA for it — but thou art a ſedu- 
eech, and a ſeducing flutz and albeit thou cheateſt 


us even times a day with thy pictures and images, 


deckeſt out thy pictures in the ſhapes of ſo many 


_— light, 'tis a ſhame to break with thee. 
| * When 


to get out of the Deſobligeant, becauſe. _ 


ve with ſo many charms doſt thou do it, and thin 


* 
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When we had got to the door of the Remiſe, ſhe 
withdrew her hand from acroſs her forehead, and let 


me fee the original — it was a face of about fix and 
twenty — of a clear tranſparent brown, ſimply ſet off 


without rouge or powder it was not critically 
handſome, but there was that in it, which attached 


me much more to it — it was intereſting; I fancied 


it wore the characters of a widow'd look, and in that 


ſtate of its declenſion, which had paſſed the two firſt 
paroxyſms of ſorrow, and was quietly beginning to 
reconcile itfelf to its loſs — but: a thouſand other 


diſtreſſes might have traced the ſame lines; I wiſh'd 


to know what they had been — and was ready to 


+, enquire, (had the fame bon ton of converſation per- 


mitted, as in the days of Efdras) — What aileth 


thee? and why art thou diſquieted? and why is thy 

. underſtanding troubled ®” In a word, I felt benevo- 

lenee for her; and refolved ſome way or other to 
throw in my mite of courteſy — if not of ſervice. 


Such were my temptations — and in this diſpoſition 


to give way to them, was T left alone with the 
lady with her hand in mine, and with our faces both 


turned cloſer to the door of the Remiſe than what 
was abſolutely neceſſary. . 


ee 


THE REMISE DOOR. 
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| T* 8 certainly, fair lady! ſaid I, raiſing ber 


* hand up a little lightly as I began, muſt be one 


of Fortune's whimſical doings: to take two utter 


ſtrangers by their hands — of different ſexes, and per- 
haps from different dorners of the globe, and in 


one moment place them together in ſuch a cordi- 


al ſituation, as Friendſhip herſelf could ſearce 


| have atchieved for them, had ſhe projected it for a. 


month 
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And your reflection upon it, ſhews how much, 
Monſieur, ſhe has embaraſſed you by the ad- 
vearnre, on: 

When the ſituation is what we would wiſh; no- 
thing is ſo ill- timed as to hint at the circumſtances 
which make it ſo: you thank Fortune, continued 
the you had reaſon — the heart knew it, 


and was ſatisfied. and who but an Engliſh philoſo- | 


pher would have. ſent notice of it to the brain to 
reverſe the judgment 
In faying this, ſhe. diſengaged her hed ab a 


look which I thought a ſufficient COMMEntary vp 
the text. 


inflicted. I was mortified with the loſs of her 
hand, and the manner in which I had loſt it carried 
neither oil nor wine to the wound: I never felt the 


pain of a ſheepiſh inferiority ſo miſerably in my life. 


The triumphs of a true feminine heart are 
upon theſe diſcomfitures. In a very few ſeconds ſhe 
laid her hand upon the cuff. of my coat, in order 
to finiſh her reply; ſo ſome way or other, oo 
knows how, I regained my fituation. = 
— She had nothing to add. 


Iforthwith began to model a different cies | 


tion for the lady, thinking from. the ſpirit as well as 
moral of this, that I had been miſtaken in her cha- 
racter; but upon turning her face towards me, the 
ſpirit which had animated the reply was 2 

e muſcles relaxed, and I beheld the ſame: 


ed look of diſtreſs which firſt won me to her inereſ 8 


——— melancholy ! to ſee ſuch ſprightlineſs the 


| mm l pitied her from my foul ; and though 
y ſeem ridiculous enough 10 a . torpid | hearts 


! could have taken her into my arms; and cher 


riſked her, though i it was in the open ſixest, without” 


bluſhing. 
The pulſations of the arteries along m 


fingers 


ike gero bers, told ber what was n with- ; 
. 5 in 
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It is a miſerable picture whdch I am going to 950 25 = 
of the weakneſs of my heart, by owning, that it ſuf- 
fered a pain, which worthier occaſions could not have 
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in me: ſhe looked down a filence of ſome mo- 
ments followed. 3 e 
I fear, in this interval, I muſt have made ſome 
| fight efforts towards a eloſer compreſſion of her hand, 
from a ſubtle ſenſation I flelt in the palm of my own 
—not as if ſhe was going to withdraw her 
but as if ſhe thought about it and I had infallibly 
Joſt it a ſecond time, had not mſtin more than rea- 
ſin directed me to the laſt reſource in theſe dangers. 
— co hold it looſely, and in a manner as if I was 
every moment going to releaſe it, of myſelf; ſo ſhe 
let it continue till Monſieur Deſſein returned with 
the key; and in the mean time I ſet myſelf to con- 
fider how I ſhould undo the ill impreſſions which 
the poor monk's ſtory, in caſe he had told it her, 

muſt have planted in her breaſt againſt me. 


THE SNUFF-B'OX.. 
+ | 0 4 L AIS. 5 | 


HE good old monk was within fix paces of us, 
5 1 as the idea of him croſs'd. my mind; and 
was advancing towards us a little out of the line, as 
if uncertain whether he ſhouſd-break in upon us or 
no. — He ſtopp'd, however, as ſoon as he came up 
to us, With a world of frankneſs; and having a horn 
ſnuff. box in his hand, he preſented it open to nit 
ou ſhall taſte mine — ſaid I, pulling. out my 
box (which was a ſmall tortoiſe . a it 
into his hand Tis moſt excellent, ſaid the monk: 
Then do me the favour, Ireplied, to accept of the 
bon and all, and when you take a pinch out of it, 
ſometimes Tecolle& it was the peace offering of b 
eee des unkindty, but vor from his 
; rt. 1 . | | 8 Na 85 : TEES 
The poor monk bluſh'd as red as ſcarlet. Mon Dieu! 
faid he, preſſing his hands together —— you neyer 
uſed me unkindly. _— Fſhovld think, ſaid the la- 
dy, he: is not likely: I bluſt'd"in * but 
| | 7» | from- ©: 
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from what movements, I leave to the few who feel 
to analyſe Excuſe me, Madame, replied I — 1 
treated him moſt unkindly ; and from no provocati- 
ons —*Tis impoſſible, faid the lady. My God! 
cried the monk, with a warmth of aſſeveration which 
ſeemed not to belong to him — the fault was in me, 
and in the indiſcretion of my zeal the lady oppoſ- 
ed it, and J joined with her in maintaining it was im- 
poſſible, that a ſpirit ſo regulated as his, could give 
offence to ax. 1 7 | 
1 knew not that contention could be rendered ſa 
ſweet and-pleafurable.a thing to the nerves as I then 
felt l. — We remained ſilent, without any ſenſation 
of that fooliſh pain which takes place, when in 
ſuch a circle you look for ten minutes in one ano- 
thers faces without ſaying a word. Whilſt this laſt- 
ed, the monk rubb'd his horn-box, upon the ſleeve 
of his tunick ; and as ſoon as it had acquired a lit- 
tle air of brightneſs by the friction —— he made a low 
bow, and faid, twas too late to ſay whether it was 
the weakneſs or goodneſs of our tempers which had 
involved us in this conteſt — but be it as it would —- 
he begg'd we might exchange boxes —— In faying, 
this, be preſented his to me with one hand, as be 
took mine from me in the other; and denen it 
with a ſtream of good nature in his eyes he put it 
into bis boſom and took his leave. _- 
I guard this box, as I would the inſtrumental parts, 
of my religion, to help my mind on to ſomethi 
better: in truth, I ſeldom go abroad without it 
and oft and many a time have I called up by it the 
courteous ſpir of its owner to regulate my own, in 
the juſtlings of the world; they had found full em- 
2 for his, as I learn, from his ſtory, till a- 
t the forty- fiſth year of his age, when upon 
ſome military ſervices ill requited, and meeting at. 
the fame time with a diſappointment in the tendereſt. 
of paſſions,” he abandon'd the ſword and the ſex 
together, and took ſanctuary, not ſo much in his. 
convent as in himſelf. „ 
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I feel a damp upon my fpirits, as I am. going to 
add, that in my laſt return through Calais, upon 
inquiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been 
dead near three months, and was buried not in his 
convent, but, according to his deſire, in a little ce- 
metery belonging to it, about two leagues, off: I 
had a ſtrong defire to ſee where they had laid .bim — 
when, upon pulling out of his litiſe horn box, as 1 
fat by his grave, and plucking. up a netile or two at 
> the head of it which had no buſineſs to grow there, 
5 they all ſtruck together ſo forcibly upon my affec- 
| © tions that I burſt into a flood of tears but I am as 
weak as a woman: and I beg the world not to ſmile 
but pity me. Be WY FS 


RES ff 3 © - Woke RIEny 


= Y Hap never quitted-the lady's hand all this time; 
't LL and had held it fo long, that it would have been 
indecent to have let it go, without. firſt preſſing it 
to my - ab the blood and ſpirits, which had ſuffer'd 
2 reyulfion from her, crowded back to her, as I did it. 
„Now the two travellers who: had ſpoke to me in 
. the coach-yard, happening at that criſis to be paſſ- 
ing by, and obſerving our communications, naturall 
1 took it into their heads that we muſt be man and wife 
2t leaſt; fo ſtopping as ſoon as they came up to the 
W door of the Remiſe, the one of them, who was the 
_ inquiſitive traveller, aſk d us, if we ſet out for Paris 
dite next morning? — I could only anſwer ſor my- 
| ſelf, 1 faid; and the lady added, ſhe was for Amiens. 
— We dined there yeſterday, ſaid the ſimple tra- 
veller —You go directly through the town, added 
the other, in your road to Paris. I was going to 
return a thouſand thanks for the intelligence, bt 
Amiens WAS in the road to Paris 3 but, upon pulling 
out my poor monk's little horn box to take a pinch, 
of ſnuff — I made them a quiet bow, and wiſh» © 
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ing them e good! paſſage — en de 7 uy | 
along 2 21 233 Jo w_ 

— Now where would be the harm; „ad! to 5 
ſelf, if I was to beg of tbis diſtreſſed lady to accept 
of balf of m 3 and what mighty miſ- 

Every dirty on, a | propent ty in my na- 
ture, 2 ny 5. us ſtarted the propoſition 85 
It will oblige you to have a third horſe, faid Ava A- 

nir, which will put twenty olivies but bf 

pocket. Y6u know not whO ſhe is; fad CA 

'oN —orwhat-ſcrapes the race Ne you in 
to, whiſper'd Cownxpricno— -- 1, 7 

"Depend upon it, Vorick! ſaid — will 
be ſaid you 5 eee. n aſ- 
— to Calais for that purpoſe | | 
Fou can never ee Hrro enis wa- 

loud, ſhew your face in the world or riſe; quoth 
 Meanmess, in the church — or be an e 
it fad! Puipr, butatoufy prebendary. 19 
But dis 4 Civil thing. ſaid i Lund bps * 
mal act from the firſt impulſe, and therefore i 
dom liſten to theſe cabals, which ſerve no e. 1 
that I know of, but to encompaſs the heart with 
adamant — E turn d inſtantly about to the lady 
hut ſhe had glided off unperceived, as the * 
exufe-was pleading, and had made ten or a 'dozen 
paces down the ſtreet, 1 time Thad made my 
determination; ſo I ſet after her with a long ſtride, 4 
to make her the propoſal with the belt addreſs I was } 
maſter of; but obſerving ſie walkd with her cheex 
half reſting upon the palm of her hand with the 
flow, ſhort meaſurd — of thoughefulneſs, and with 
her eyes, as ſhe went ſtep by ſtep, fd upon the 
2 it ſtruck me, ſne wes uin, g the ame cauſe 
. ; 
God help her! bid 15 "the . Adler 
inalaw, ortartufiſh aunt, or onſrabcal old woman, to 
conſult upon the occaſion, as well as myſelf: 2 25 
caring 40 interrupt the prooeſſe, and *deemi 
more gallant to take her at diſcretion than by 


8 B prize, 
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25 5 prize, I faced about, and took a ſhort turn or two | 
before the door of the Remiſe, whilſt ſhe walk'd-mu+- 
%% 5 PNG nb dap welt eh hs 
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f AVING, on the firſt fight of the lady, ſet» 
tled the affair in my fancy, that ſhe was 
47 of the better order of beings“ and then 
laid it down as a ſecond axiom, as indiſputable as 
the firſt, that ſhe was a widow, and wore n charac- 
ter of diſtreſs I went no further; I got ground 
enough for the ſituation > 97009 yg ——kqP 
and had ſhe remained cloſe e my elbow till 
midnight, I ſhould have held true to my ſyſtem, 
and conſidered her only under that general idea. 
She had ſcarce got twenty paces diſtant from 
me, ere ſomething within me called out for parti- 
Cular enquiry — it brought on the idea of a fur- 
ther ſeparation — I might poſſibly never ſee her more 
the heart is for ſaving what it can;.and 1 
Es wanted the traces thro' which my wiſhes might find 
*® -their way to her, in caſe I ſhould never rejoin her 
myſelf: in a word, I wiſh'd to know her name 
her family's — her conditions and as I knew. the 
place to which ſhe was going, I wanted to know 
from whence ſhe came: but there was no coming at > 
* all this intelligence; a hundred little delicacies ſtood 
"4 in the way. I form'd a ſcore different plans — There 
was no ſuch thing as a man's aſking her directly — 
the thing was impoſſible. wink . 
A little French debonaire captain, who came dan- 


* 'cing down the ſtreet, ſhewed me, it was the eaſieſt 
thing in the world; for popping in betwixt us, juſt 
us the lady was returning back to the door of the 
Remiſe, he introduced himſelf to my zcquaintance, 
and before he had well got * xg begg'd I 
would do him the honour to- preſent him to the lady 
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— had not been. preſented myſelf —— fo durn⸗ 
ing about to ber, be did it juſt as well by aſking 2 
her, if ſhe had come from Paris? —— No: the wass 
going that route, the ſaid.— Vous n'etez pas de Lon 
dre #,— ſhe was not, the replied. — hen Ma- 
dame muſt have come thro' Flanders. © Appa- 
remment. vous etes Flammande ? ſaid the P rench cap- 
tain, — The lady anſwered, ſhe was. — Peut ire, 
2 Lilie? added he — She ſaid, ſhe was not of Lille. 
- or Arras ? — nor Cambray? — nor Ghent? nor 
Bruſſels? the anſwered, ſhe was of Bru els: . 

He had had the honour, he ſaid, to be at te Rage. 
bardment of it laſt war —that it was. finely, fitu- 
ated, pour cela —and full of nobleſſe when the Im- 
perialiſts were driven out by the F rench (the ladv 


made a ſlight courteſy) — ſo giving her an accgunt of 2 


the affair, and of the ſhare he had in it —| begged 
the honour to know her name = ſo made his bow. 

— Et Madame 4 fon. Mari? — ſaid he, looking 
back when he had made two. ſteps — and without 
ſtaying for an anſwer —— danced down the ſtreet, 

ad I ſerved ſeven, years appremiceſhip to 1 ac 
n. I e not _ done as n. 
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k . 8 the little French captain left us, Mohſ. pet 
| A ſein came up with the key of the Remiſe in his 
hand, and forthwith let us into his magazine of chaiſes. 
The firſt object which, caught my eye, ,as Monſ. 
Deſſein open'd; the door, of of the Retniſe, was another 
old tatter d "Deſoblis tant? and, notwithſtanding it was 
97 2 iQure that 'which had hit my Fancy 
| 77 1 * 72 a; ard but 4150 hour Fore = 8 
the ver ur a di enfdrion 
| 55 5 25 Fay hs Tete was ee beaſt 
EO into whoſe heart the idea could firſt | enter, to con- 
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earth: but fi or my, * own 


that ever tried 


1971 "Ix ap & machine; nor Bad 1 mbch mare chi 
15 the man who cone think of uſing it. 
ſerved. the lady was as lit 1 5 with it as 
an ſa Monſ. Dales lee olg of chaĩ- 
100 ſte e telling us, as he recom- 
— them, at the 3. had been purchaſed by fon 
and B to go the grand tour, but had gon 

15 eder than bak. fo, were in all reſpects as good 
new,— They were too good ſo I paſs'd jo 'a 
Mr hich ſtood behind, and forthwith to 


chaffer for the price — 0 *rwill ſcare hol 1 


I, ing the 8 and gettin in — Have the 
Ii ing, Maden, ſaid M Deſſein, offering his 
arm, mow "ie in The 15 heſitated half = a ſe- 
ep ed in; oy the Iker that moment 


de koning to ſpeak to Monſ. Deffein, he ſhut the 

door of che chaile ob us, and left us. 
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CE ST bien comique, *tis very roll aig chi la- 
ſmiling, from the reflection chat this was the 
Kebab time vo ad been left together by a parcel 
A nonſenſical contingencies — c ky bien comigue, ſaid 

2 — 

— There wants nothing, I, to make it fo, 
"but the comick ule Ebich ic Fun of a Ad- 
man would put it to — to 5 love the firſt mo- 
ment, and an offer of his perſon the ſecond. ' 

/ Tis their fore :. replied the lady. | N. | 
tis ſuppoſ; ſed ſo at leaſt and how it vi ce 
to, paſs, continued I, I know, hot ; but they have cer- 


_tainly. ot the credit of uiderftantfing more öf love, 


and ma 1 5 better than any other x tion upon 
part i think them erfant 
_ bunglers, and iy bit truth the worſt ſet of "matkſimen 
upid's patientdee. 

— To think of making love by ſentiments!” | 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould as ſoon think of making A genteel ſuit 
of clothes. 91 17 remnants: — and Ret it 
pop — at hielt by declaration — is TY 
; the offer and Wu with. it, to be fifted. with 1 
Jelr pour and contres, b an unkeated "ning! ©: 
; The Tas ” attended as f The gd ſtio! 1d go 
* Conſider. then, madam, continued I, laying my 
hand upon bers — 

Wt rave people | hate Love for the name's fake — 

That ſelſiſh 75 hate it for their . I 


Seri oy 
Fly Tine all A old. aid young, 


ten times worle frighten'd than burt by * Keg 
KEE ao want of knowledge in this 
branch of commerce a man betrays, whoever Jets the 
word come aut of his lips, till an hour or two at 
leaſt after the time, that his gr upon it oO 
tormenting. A courſe of ſmall, quiet attentions, not 
ſo pointed as to en lack fp + nes as to be miſun- 
derſtood,— with now and then a look of kindneſs, 
nd Jiztle or nothing ſaid upon, tt — fes "Nature 
for our miſtreſs, and the faſhions it to her mind —- = 
hen I ſolemnly declare, faid the lady, I 
2 have been at love to me all hs” while. 


THE REMTS'S | | 
CAA 1820 mala 


ONSIEUR Deſſein came back to let us 
M out of the chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, the 
Count de I., her brother, was juſt arrived at 
the hotel. Though ! had infinite good will- for the 
lady, 1 cannot lay, that I re rejoiced | in m heart at 

the event —— and could not help” telling bef ſo 
3 it is fatal to 8 propoſal, Madam, . | 
that I was going to make you— . 
ou nced not tell me what the bepshl Was, 
ſaid 1 laying her * both wins, as ſhe in- 


terrupted. 


bh 
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gle hour in Calais — 


terrupted me.— A man, my good Sir, has ſeldom 


an offer of kindneſs to make to a woman, but the 


has a preſentiment of it ſome moments before— 
Nature arms her with it, faid I, for immediate 
preſervation — But I think, faid ſhe, looking in my 
face, I had no evil to apprehend = and to deal frank- 
ly with you, had determined to accept it. — If 1 
had (ſhe ſtopped a moment) —1 believe your 
good will would have. drawn a ftory from me, 
which would haye made pity the only dangerous thing 
in the journey. pw ge. Lift r 
In ſaying this, ſhe ſuffered me to kifs her hand 


twice, and with a look of ſenſibility mixed with a 
concern the got out of the chaiſe == and bid adieu. 


IN THE STREET. 
CALATS. | 
I Neve finiſhed a twelve-guinea bargain ſo expe- 
ditiouſly in my life: my time ſeemed heavy upon 


the loſs of the lady, and knowing every moment of it 
would be as two. till I put myſelf into motion —I or- 


dered poſt horſes directly, and walked towards the 


hotel. 
Lord! ſaid I, hearing the town clock ſtrike four, 
and recollecting that I bad been little more than a ſin- 


* 


— 


— What a large 


915 
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the beſt part of my blood awake, and laid the groſs 
= ö | 1 


to ſleep. 


through FRANCE and FTALY, zu 
I pity che man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
and cry, tis all barren — and ſo it is; and ſo 
is all the world to him who will not cultivate the 
fruits it offers. I declare, ſaid I, clapping my hands 
chearily together, that was I in a deſart, I would 
find out Wherewith in. it to call forth my affections 
If I could do no better, 1 would faſten them up- 
on ſome ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome melancholy cy- 
preſs to connect myſelf to — I would court their 
thade, and greet them kindly for their protection — 
would cut my name upon them, and ſwear they were 
'the lovelieſt _ throughout the deſert: if their 
leaves: wit her'd, I would teach myſelf to mourn, and 
—_— they rejoiced, I would rejoice along with 
1 ; {COR wo 
The learned Swe LEUNGUS travelled from Bou- 
logne to Paris from Paris to Rome —— and ſo 
on — but he ſet out with the ſpleen and jaundice, 
and every object he paſs'd by was diſcoloured or 
diſtorted — He wrote an account of them, but twas 
nothing but the account of His miſerable ſages, | 
I met Smelfungus in the grand portico: o 
'Pantheon 


. 


* 


he was juſt coming out of it =="Tis 
nothing but a huge cock pit o, ſaid he — I wiſh you 
had ſaid nothing worſe of the Venus of Medicis, re- 
lied I—for in paſſing through Florence, I had 481 
heard he had fal ul upon the goddeſs, and 
had uſed her worſe than a common ſtrumpet, with- 
out the leaſt provocation in nature. 
I I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his 
returp home; and a ſad tale of ſorrowful adventures 
bad he to tell, wherein he ſpoke of moving acci- 
.« dents by flood and field, and of the cannibals which 
each other eat: the Anthropophagi” — he had 
been flea'd alive and bedevil'd, and uſed. worſe than 
St. Bartholomew, at every ſtage he had come at 
-» +«PFll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
Vou had better tell it, ſaid I, to your phyſician. 
eee eee wed? ive Bind 
-- 8 dh e A. Linn 
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Mundungus, with an immenſe fortune, made 
HO NLO, going on from Rome to Naples — 
Naples to Venice from Venice to. Vienna 
— — Sans reſden, to Berlin, 'withdut one generous 
donnection or pleaſurable anecdote; to tell of; but 
he had travelled ſtraight on, looking neither 10 his 
right hand or his left, teſt Love or Ny ſhould ſeduce 
him out of his road. 

Peace be to them if it winde 8 do ham. 
ven itſelf, was it poſſible to get there with ſuch 
0 would want objects to give it every 

tle ſpirit would come flying the wings of 

e to hail their arrival nothing would the ſouls 
of Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but freſh 
anthems of joy, freſh raptures of love, and freſh 
Congratulations of their common felicity ] hear- 

Uly pity them: they have brought up no faculties 
for this work; and was the happieſt manſion in hea- 
ven to be alloted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, 
they would be ſo far from being happy, that the 
| Fe and W. would do pe- 

E e e ere, F tern ein . 

ee ne Es ol eng een 
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3 MONTRIUL 


1. Hay once loſt my portmanteau beben behind 
my chaiſe, and twice got out in the vain, and 
one of the times up to the knees in dirt, to help the 
poſtillion to tie it on, without being able ta find out 
What was wanting —— Nor was it till I got to 
Montriul, upon the landlord's aſking me if I wanted 
not a-ſervant, that! it occurred to 245 that, that was 
the very thing. 
- A ſervant! that I do mth fadly, /quath 1— Be- 
cauſe, Monſieur, ſaid the landlerd, there is a cle- 
ver young fellow, who would be very proud of 
the honour to ſerve an Engliſhman . But hy an 
? one, more than any other? — They are ſo ge- 
 nerous, ſaid the landlord — PII be ſhot if this i is not a 
livre out of wy pockey, 0 us, myſelf, | this AY 8 
| ws nigh 


Mob FRANCE: and ITA EY. 

night — But they have wherewithal to be ſo, Mon- 
2 added he — It was but laſt night, faid the 
landlord, gu\un my Lord”. Angltis Preſentoit un ecu a 


a oy 4. a rn bis Jour Mad Janatage, 


Now Janetorie: bein the landlord's Jaighter, 8 


the landlord ſuppoſing | was young in Freneh, *r 
the liberty to inform me, 1 ſhould not ye 5 


 tatt' pis but, tant mieux. Tant mieux,'t 25 


— ſaid he, when there is an Pinter got 
— to ps when there is nothing. to 
the ſame thing, ſaid J. Par denne s al fand, Py 
landlord. | * 

I cannot take a fitter epportuniey to e 
for all, that tant pis and eee dein Two eh he 
great hinges in French 'converfation/'a” ſtrange 
would do well to ſet himſelf right, i 4 "of of rt, 
before he gets to Paris. 

A prompt French marquis at e ebegsde vf ta- 
ble demanded of Mr. H—, if be was * K 
poet? No, faid SY? mildly — Tant Pit, te / 
the Marquis. 

It is H=— the  hiftorian, faid' da tk 
mieux, ſaid the Marquis. And Mr. H, who's a 
man of an excellent heaft, return'd thanks for both. 

When the landlord had ſet me Tight in this” mat- | 
ter. he calls in La Fleur, which was the game of the | 

young man he had ſpoke of —— ſaying only tft, +} 

That as for his talents, he would preſume to ſay 14 
nothing — Monfieur was the beft judge What would 11 
ſuit him; but for the henry of La Flent, he 7 oh * 
ſtand reſponſible i in all he was wortdz. 


The tandlord deliver this en which hn 


| ſtantly ſet my rig" te the'bufinels 1 war” 

and la Fleur, who! ſtetd lwaiting wWithsur, 1 
breathleſs e ſor of batür df 
us have felt in out turns, ee inn, alt des 
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MOI. 


Anu apt to be taken with all kinds of peolpe at 
I firſt fight; but never more ſo than when a 
poor devil comes to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a 
devil as myſelf; and as I know this weakneſs, I al- 
ways ſuffer my judgment to draw back ſomething on 
that very account — and this more or leſs, according 
to the mood I am in, and the caſe — and I may add 
the gender too, of the perſon I am to govern. 
When La Fleur enter'd the room, after every diſ- 
count I could make for my ſoul, the genuine look 
and air of the fellow determined the matter at once 
in bis favour; ſo I hired him firſt — and then began to 


_ _ "enquire what he could do: But. I ſhall find out 


his talents, quoth TI, as I want them — beſides, a 
Frenhman can do every thing. | 
Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world 
but beat a drum, and play a march or two upon 
the fife. I was determined to make his talents do; 
and can't ſay my weakneſs was ever fo inſulted by 
my wiſdom, as in the attempt. / | 
La Fleur had ſet out early in life, as gallantly 
as moſt Frenchmen do, with ſerving for a few years; 
at the end of which, having ſatisfied the ſentiment, 
and found moreover, That the honour of beatin 
a drum was likely to be its own reward, as it — 
no further track of glory to him — he retired @ /e ter- 
res, and lived comme il plaiſoit a Dieu — that is to 
ſay, upon nothing. IE ; 1 
And ſo, , quoth .}#iſdome, you have hired a 
"drummer. to attend you in this tour of your's through 
France and Italy! Pſha! ſaid I. and do not one half 
of your gentry go with a hum-drum compagnon du 
voiage the ſame round. and have the piper and the 
devil and all to pay beſides? When a man can ex- 
tricate himſelf with an egui vogue in ſuch an une- 
ual match — he is not ill of —— But you can do 
ſomething elſe, La Fleur? ſaid L—O . 


2 * 


aw 
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he could: make ſpa tterdaſhes, and play a little on the 
fiddle—— Bravo! faid ; Wiſdame rmo———— Why, L 
play a baſs myſelf, faid i we ſhall do very well 
— You-.can. ſhaye,;; and dreſs a wig a little, La 
Fleur.) —— He had all the diſpoſitions in the world 
—— It is enough for heaven! faid I, interrupting 
him and ought to be enough for me —— 80 ſud- 
per coming in, and having a friſky Engliſh ſpaniel on 
one ſide of my chair, and a French Valet with as 
much hilarity in his countenance as ever nature paint- 
ed in one, on the other —— 1 was ſatished to my 


* 


heart's content with my empire; and if monarchs 


knew what they would be at, they might be as fatis- 
fied as I was.. Si ttt token 3 ; 


260 MT K 


A8 La: Fleur. went the whole tour of France 
{4 and Italy with me, and will be often upon the 


lage, | muſt intereſt the reader. a little further in his | 
behalf, by ſaying, that I. had never leſs reaſon to re- 
pent of the impulſes which generally do determine 


me, than in regard to this fellow —— he was a faith- 
ful, affectionate, fimple ſoul as ever trudged after 
the heels of a philoſopher; aud notwithſtanding his 


talebts of drum-beating and ſpatterdaſh-making, | 
which, tho' very good in themſelves, happen'd to be 
of no very great ſervice to me, yet was I hovrly re- 


compenſed by the feſtivity of his temper it ſup- 
plied all defects — I. had a conftant reſource in his 
looks in all difficulties. and diſtreſſes of my own —I 
was going to have added, of his too; but, La Fleur 
Was qut of the reach of every thing ; for whether 
etwas hunger or thirſt, or cold or nakedneſs, or 

watchings, or whatever ſtripes of ill luck La Fleur 
met wirh in our journeying, there was no index in 
his phyſiognomy to point them out by — he was eter- 
nally the ſame; fo that if I am a piece of a philo- 
ſopher, which Satan now and then puts it into my 
head I am it always mortifies the pride of the 
e 75 conceit, 


- 


— 
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cConcel, by veflectiag how much I owe to the com- 
lexional phitofophy of this fellow, for 

he into one of a better kind. With all this, LA 
Fleur had a ſmall caſt of ahe coxcomb but 
he ſeemed at firſt ſight to be more a coxcomb of na- 
ture chan of art; and before I had been three days 
in Paris with ep ns fovnied o . no con t . 
r 


MOWTRIUL 49, fit. 95 
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HE next wendy La Fleur vitering u 
his employment, I delivered to him the key of 
my portmanteau with an inventory of my half a dozen 
ſhirts and filk pair of breeches; and bid him faſten 
all upon the chaiſe— get the horſes put to — and 
deſired the landlord to come in with his bill. 
Ce wn garcon de bonne fortune, (aid the land- 
lord, pointing through the - window to half a dozen 
wenches who bad got round about La Fleur, and 
were moſt kindly taking their leave of him, as the 
poſtillion was leading out the horſes. La Fleur kiſſ- 
ed all their hands round and round again, and thrice 
he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promiſed he would 


drin — all pardons from Rome. 


he young low, faid the landlotd, is beloved 


+ by all Nhat town, and there is Garce' © corner in 


Montriul where the want of him will not be felt: 
he bas but one misfortune in the world, conti- 
nued he, He is always in love.” — am hear- 
tily glad of it, faid I —*twill fave me the trouble eve- 
ry night” of putting my breeches under my head. 
In ſaying this, I was making not ſo much La Fleur's 
_ eloge, as my own, having been in love with one 
_ princeſs or another almoſt all my life, agd I 3 
mall go on ſo, till I die, being firmly 'perſuaded, 
that if ever 1 do a mean action, it — e in Tome 
interval between one paſſion and another: whilſt this 
interregnum laſts, Ialways perceived my heart lock- 
<d up —T. can ſcarce Ws in it, to give Miſerya 


ſixpence; 


* 44 | 2 
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fixpence ; and therefore I always get out of it as faſt 
as I cas, and the moment Tam rekindled, I ain all 
generoſity and good will again; and would do 
thing in the world either for, or with any one, 
they will but ſatisfy me there is no ſin in it. ä 


gut in ſaying this - ſurely Tam commending 
the pore not myſelf, 4 


A FRAGMENT.. 


— THE town of Abdera, corwlibleating De- 
mocritus lived there trying all the powers of tony 
and laughter to reclaim it, was the vileſt and moſt 
profligate town in all Thrace. What for poiſons, 
conſpiracies and aſſaſſinations libels, paſqui- 
nades and tumults, there was no going there by 
day etwas worſe by night. 2 

Now, when things were at the worſt, it came 4 
to paſs, that the Andromeda of Euripides being 
repreſented at Abdera, the whole orcheſtra was de- 
lighted with it: but of all the paſſages which de- 
lighted them, nothing operated more upon their 
imaginations, than the tender ſtrokes of nature 
which the poet had wrought up in thay hg WY 
ſpeech of -Perſeus, '' 

O Cupid, drines of God and men; de. * 
Every man almoſt ſpoke pure iambics the next_ 
day, and tafk'd of nothing but Perſeus 3 
addreſs . O Cupid! prince of God and men” — 
in every ſtreet of Abdera, in every houſe — ** 0 Cu- 
pid! Cupid * in every mouth, like the 
notes of ſome ſweet -melody which. dro it 
whether it ill or no— nothing but ©. Cupid!-Cupid/! 
prince of God and-men” — 'The fire caught, and the 
whole city, like the nal chance}! cn. itſelf 
to Love. Ft] „ 53 

Mb-ollaraecipolit-coult: Alb doe WY Ry"? helle- 
bore—not a ſingle armourer had a heart to forge 
one inſtrument of death Friendſhip and Virtue met 
together, and kiſs'd —— in the het e | 

golden 
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golden age return'd, and hung oer the town of 

Abdera every Abderite took his oaten pipe, and 

\. a7 ſyringe woman: left her purple web, and 

cChaſtly fat her down and liſten'd to the ſong. | 

*T was only in the power, ſays the Fragment, of 

the God whoſe empire extendeth from heaven to 

earth, and even to the depths of the ſea, to. have- 
done this. 7 ; 


MONTRIUL 


X7 HEN: all is ready, and every article is diſpu - 
VV ted and paid for in the inn, unleſs you are 
- little ſour'd by the adventure, there is always a 
matter to compound at the door, before you can 
get into your chaiſe; and that is with the ſons and. 
daughters of poverty, who ſurround you. Let no 
man ſay. let them go the devil” —— tis a cruel 
journey to ſend. a few miſerables, and they have 
d ſufferings enow without it: I always think it 
better to take a few ſous out in my hand; and I 
would counſel every gentle traveller to do ſo likewiſe: 
he need not be ſo exact in ſetting down his motives 
for giving them — they will · be regiſter'd elſewhere. 
| * For my own part, there is no inan gives. ſo little 


as I do; for few that I know. have ſo lutle to give: 
but as this was the firſt public act of my charity in 
France, I took the more notice of it. N 
A well-a-way! ſaid I. I have but eight ſous in 
the world, ſhewing tbem in my hand, and there are 
eight poor men and eight poor women for em. 
A poor tatter'd ſoul without a ſhirt on inſtantly 
| withdrew. his claim. by retiring two ſteps out of 
j the circle, and making a diſqualifying bow) on his 
part. Had the whole parterre cried. out, Place aux 
| dames, with one voice, it would not have conveyed 
| the ſentinient of a deference for the ſex with half the 
Juuſt heaven! for what wiſe reaſons haſt thou or- 
der'd it, that beggary and urbanity, which w 1 
| uch 
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ſuch variance-in other countries, ſhould find n 
to be at unity in this? 

l inſiſted upon preſeming him with a fingls 
ſous, merely for bis politeſſe. 
A poor little dwarfiſh briſk fellow, wha flood 
over againſt me in the circle, putting ſomethin 
under his arm, which had once been a hat, took 
his ſnuff-box out of his pocket, and generouſſy of- 
fered a pinch on both ſides of him: it was a gift of 
conſequence, and modeſtly declined --- The | 
little fellow preſs d it upon them with a nod of wel- 
comeneſs --- Prenez en - prenez, ſaid he, looking 
another way; ſo they each took a pinch --- Pity 
thy box ſhould.ever want one! faid I to myſelf ; 
ſo I put a couple of ſous into it ---taking a ſmall | 
inch out of his box, to enhance their value, as 
did it--- He. felt the weight of the ſecond obli- 
| gation more than that of the firſt— was doing 
him an honour —- the other was only doing him a 
charity — and he made me a bow down to the 

ground for it. 

--- Here! ſaid I to an old ſoldier with one hand; 
who had been campaign'd and worn out to death | 
in the ſervice — here's a couple of us for ne "US 
Vive le Roi] ſaid the old ſoldier. ag 

I had then but three ſous left: ſo 1 gare one, — 
ply pour Lanmur de Dieu, which was the footing on 
which it was begg'd--- The poor woman had a 
diſlocated hip; ſo it could not be well, upon y 2 
other motive. = 

Mon cher et tres charitable Monfeur — There 1 i 
| oppoſing this, ſaid J. x 
My Lord: Angluis the very found: was worth 3 
the money -- ſo | gave -my laſh Jous ſor it. But in 
the eagerneſs of giving 1 had oyerlook'd a pauwre 
honteux, who had no one to aſk a ſous for him, and 
who, I believed, would have periſh'd; exe he could 
have afk'd- one for himſelf: he food by the chaiſe a A 
little without the circle, and wiped a tear from a face - "WM 
which _ t had ſeen better days — Good God! 
faid 1 — and 1 have not one _ * left to give 


- 
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dim — But you have a thouſand! cried all the pow- 


ers of nature ſtirring within me - ſo I gave him— no 
Wetter what —1 am'aſhamed to ſay bow much, now | 
and was aſhamed to think how little, then: ſo if 
the reader can form any conjecture of my diſpoſi- 
tion, as theſe two fixed points are given him, he 
ney} jude within a livre or two Wnt was the Auer 

5 
I could afford nothing: fon the reſt; bur Din Vous 
* beniſſe —Et le bor Dieu vous benifſe encore — ſaid 
the old ſoldier, the dwarf, &c. The pauvre bonteuæ 
could ſay nothing — he pull'd out 4 little handker- 
chief, and wiped his face as he turned away — 
and |] thought he thank'd __ more than ern all. 


+ 


. . 6h THE BIDET. 


A v ING ſetiled all theſe lieele'n matters, I got 
into my poſt-chaiſe with more eaſe than ever l 
F: ot into a poſt-chaiſe in my life; and La Fleur hay- 
"g go ot one large jack-boot on the far fide of a lit- 
det *, and another on this (for I count nothing 
* — his legs) — hetaater'd away before me as | happy 
"PF and as perpendicular as a prince. \ 
| hut what is happineſs!- what is debt in 
this painted ſcene of life: A dead aſs, before we had 
_ got a league, put a ſudden ſtop io La Fleur's careet 
© ——-his bidet would not paſs by it — à contention 
aroſe betwixt them, and the poor fellow was kick'd 
out of his jack-boots the very firſt kick. 
La Fleur bore his fall like a French chriſtian, 
MR faying neither morg or leſs upon it, than, Diable ſo 
12 reſently got u came to the charge again aſtride 
i \ bidet, - beating him up to & as be ene | 
| beat. his drum. i at 
Tbe bidet flew from one fide of the, rondie the other, 
then. back again—then * e | 
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and in ſhort every way but by the dead aſs.— La 
Fleur inſiſted pany the ws ers thing und the bidet threw . 
him. 9206 CPs ( * f 
che e en An ſaid 1 nk this bi- „ 
det of thine ? = Monfiewr, ſaid he, weft un-chival | 
be plus opiniiatre du monde — Nay,” if he is a conceited - 
heal he muſt go his own way, replied I— ſo ERA 
** off him, and giving him a good ſound laſh, 
took me at my word, arid away he ſeam 
0 back to Montriul.— Pefte? ſaid La Fleur. 
It is not mal d opos to take notice 3 
tho” La Fleuf ava bimmſelf dut of two different 
terms of exclamati6n in this eneountet - namely, 
Diable] and 4 that there are nevertheleſs three, 
in the French anguage; like the poſitive, compara- 
tive, and ſuperlative, one or the other of which 
ſerve for every unexpected throw of the dice in life, - 
Le Diable? which is the firſt and poſitive degree, 
is generally uſed upon ordinary emotions of tbe 
mind, where ſtnall things only fall out contfary to 
your erpeckations — ſuch as — the throwi 8 
doublets — La Flevr's deiog kick d off his 
ſo forth = cuckoldom, for the ſame reafon, always | AI 
—Le Diabæk *+ oy I 3 4 3 #4 
Bur i in caſes where the caſt has ſomeching provok- -"_ 
ing in it, as in that of the bidet's running away 
after, and leaving La Fleur aground. in 200 b 
— 'tis the ſecond N e eg gen e 
e' Tis then Fee E413 6114300" ine uh "mg f 
And for the third | | 
But here my heart is wrung with pity * lows 
feeling, hen J reflect what miſeries muſt have been 
their tot, and how bitterly ſo refined a people muſt 
have ſmarted, ba have forced them et the e | 
it. | 
- Grant mu 0 powers which ens ah en | 
with: eloquence in diſtreſs! whatever is my caſt, 
Grant me — words Weurn and 1 will 
give my nature way. 


NN theſe were” vor in be hadiin Fra, 18. 
ſolved 
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ſolved to take every evil jul as it befell . without 
R % #10 17 53% 

Fleur, who had — n mach 3 with 
"him; followed the bidet with his eyes till ind was 
got out of fight — and then you may ima | 
* pleaſe, with what word haclſed.che w — "af 


6 As there was no hunting down A frighton'd borks- 
4n- jack-boots, . there remained no alternative but 
45 taking La Fleur either behind hy mee or into 
| : 
"> 1 pteferred the lane, aa lin half, an hour.» we e got 
10 renne en Namponkir: 1 
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THE DEAD ASS. 
— AND this, ſaid he, putting the remains of a 
II Þ cruſt into his wallet — and this. ſhould- 
have been thy portion, ſaid he, hadſt thou been alive 
to have ſhared it with me. I thought by the acr- 
cent, it had been an apoſtrophe to his child; but 
*twas to his aſs,. and to the very aſs we had ſeen 
dead in the road, which had occaſioned La Eleur's. 
miſadventure. The man ſeemed to lament it much; 
and it inftanily brought into my mind Sancho's lamen- 
Ration for his ;. but * did it with more true touches 
of nature. 
The mourner was fitting, upon a ſtone ned at 
the door, with the aſs's pannel and its. bridle on 
1 one ſide, which he took up from time to me — then 
laid them. down — look ' d at. them, and ſhook his 
| head. He then took his cruſt of bread out of his 
= wallet again, as if to eat it; held m ſome time in his 
hand — then laid it upon the bit of his/aſ#s bridle — 
looked wiſtfully at the little neee he me made 
| —and then gave a ſigh. 
i The ſimpficity of his grief drew. i about 
1 Feng and La Fleur amongſt the reft, whilſt the horſes 
Were 
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| were getting ready; as I continued ſitting in the poſt- 

chaiſe, I could ſee and hear over their heads. 
He ſaid he had come laſt from Spain, where 
he had been from the furtheſt borders of Franconia; 
and had got ſo far on his return home, when his 
als died. Every one ſeem'd defirous to know what 
buſineſs could have taken ſo old and poor a man fo 
far a journey from his own home. | 
Tt had pleaſed heaven, he faid, to bleſs him 

with three ſons; the fineſt lads in all Germany; but 
having in one week loſt two of them by the ſmall- 
pox, and the youngeſt falling ill of the ſame dife 
temper, he was afraid of being bereft. of them all 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take him 
from him alſo, he would go in gratitude to St, Iago in 
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Wm. rl | | . 
When the ——_ thus far in his ſtory, he 
ſtopp'd to pay nature her tribute —and wept bit- 
terly. Paw | n 
| He ſaid Heaven had accepted” the conditions; 
and that he had ſet out from his cottage with this 

r creature, who had been a maven partner of 
is journey — that it had eat the ſame bread with 
him all the way, and was unto him as a friend. 
Every body who ftood about, heard the poor ſel-- 
low with concern — La Fleur offered him money. Mn 
—'The mourner ſaid he did not want it — it- was not 
the value of the aſs — but the loſs of him. — The aſe, 
he ſaid, he was aſſured, loved him — and upon this 
told them a long ſtory of a miſchance upon their 
paſſage over the Pyrenean mountains which bad 
eparated them from each other three days; during 
which time the aſs had ſought him as much as he had 
ſought the aſs, and that they had neither ſcarce eat 
or drank till they met. 1 7-3 2p oat >, 
Thou baſt one comfort, friend, ſa id I, at leaſt in 
the loſs of thy poor beaſt; I'm ſure thou haſt been a 
- merciful maſter to hin; - Alas] faid the mourner, I 
thought ſo, when he was alive — but now he is 
dead | think otherwiſe, — I fear the weight of myſelf 
and my afflictions together have been too much for 


_ oy ſomething. - 
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him — they have ſhortened the poor creature's days, 
and I fear I have them” to anſwer for. Shame on 


the world!” ſaid 1 to myſelf — Did we love each 
othery as this poor . but loved his als — Were 


IF 


NAM PONT. 
| THE POSTILLIONW. 
T H E concern which the r fellow's tory 


threw me into; required ſome attention: the 
po lon paid not the leaſt to it, but ſet off upon 
he pave 5 a full gallop. 

The thirſtieſt ſoul in the moſt ſandy Jeſert of Ara- 
bia could not have wiſhed more for a cup of cold 
water, than mine did for grave and quiet move- 
ments; and I ſhould have had an high opinion of the 
. poſtillion had he but ſtolen off with me in ſomething 

like a penſive pace — On the contrary, as the mour» 
ner finiſhed his lamentation, the fellow gave an un- 
feeling laſh to each of his beaſts, and ſet off clatter- 


1 ing like a thouſand devils. 


called to him as loud as 1 could, for heaven's 
ſake to go ſlower and the louder I called the 
more unmercifully he galloped. — The deuce 
take him and his galloping too — ſaid F — he'll 
go on tearing my nerves to pieces till he has worked 


me into a fooliſh paſſion, and then he'll go flows that 
by the time he had got to the foot of a ſtee 
| for being ſo. 5 
| to me 


may enjoy the ſweets of it. 

The poſtillion managed the point to a 3 
about half a league from Nampont, — he 
me out of temper with him —and in with _ 

My caſe then required a different treatment ; and 
a good rattling gallop would have boos of real ſervice 
GL prithee get o on — get on, my good: tad, 
"The 
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Ene to the hill — I then tried io 


to the ſtoxy of the poor German and 


2 but I bad broke the clue 


— could no more get into it again, than * 
lion could into a trot— 


be deuſe go, ſaid 1, wich it all! Here am I 
fitting as candidly diſpoſed to make the beſt of the 
worſt, as ever wight was, and all runs counter. 
| There i is one ſweet lenitive at leaſt for evils, which 
nature holds out to us; ſo | took it kindly at her 


hands, and fell aflcep; and the firſt word which 


arouſed me was Amiens. 
 ——- Bleſs me! faid J, rubbing „ 
is the very town where my poor lady is to eme. x 


AMIENS., 


the Count de L ®s poſt-chaiſe, with bis ſiſ- 


ter in it, drove haſtily by: ſhe! had juſt time to make 
me a bow of recognition and of that particular 


kind of it, which told me ſhe had not yet done with 
me. She was as good as her look, for, before I had 


quite finiſhed my ſupper, her brother's ſervant came © ©? ; ; | 


into the room with a billet, in which ſhe  faid,; ſhe 


had taken the liberty to charge me with a. letter, 
- which I was to preſent wil to Madame R. 
the firſt morning 
There was only added, ſhe was ſorry, but from 
what penchant ſhe had not conſidered, that ſhe had 
been prevented telling me her ſtory that ſhe ſtill 
owed it me; and if my route ſhould ever lay through 
Bruſſels, and I had not by then forgot the name of 
Madame de L*** — that — & L* 
1 be glad to diſcharge the obligation 312 
Tuben 1 will meet tlie, faid I, fair f 5 at Bruſ- 
fas —— tis only returning from lay through _ 
many to Holland, by the route of — [hte 
— will ſcarce be ten poſts out of my way; but 


£3 will 


4 


2 had 1 Bochisg to do at Paris. 


were it ten thouſand! with what a moral delight 


Tut words wer earce our of my month, — 9 
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16 
will it crown my journey, in ſharing in the ficken- 


ing incidents of a tale of miſery told to me by ſuch 
a ſufferer? to ſee her weep !' and though I cannot 


dry up ide fountain of her tears. what an exquiſite 


ſenſation is their ſtill left, in wiping them away 
from off the cheeks of the firſt and faireſt of women, 
as l'm ſitting with my handkerchief in my hand in 
ſilence the whole night deſide her. 

There was nothing wrong in the ſentiment; and 
yet I inſtantly reproached my heart with it in the 
bittereſt and moſt reprobate of expreſſions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of 
the fingular bleſſings of my life, to be almoſt: every 
hour of it miſerably in love with ſome one; and my 
laſt flame happening to be blown out by a whiff of 
jealouſy on the ſudden turn of a corner, I had light- 
ed it up afreſh at the pure taper of Eliza but about 
three months before ſwearing as I did it, 
that' it ſhould laſt me through the whole journey 
——- Why ſhould I diſſemble the matter? I had 
ſworn to her eternal fidelity —ſhe had a right to 
my whole heart — to divide my affections was to 
leſſen them — to expoſe them, was to riſk them : 
where there is riſk, there may be loſs —— and what 
wilt thou have. Yorick! to anſwer to a heart fo full 


Of truſt' and confidence ſo good, ſo gentle and 


-unreproaching? g 2 $2177 
Iwill not go to Bruſſels, replied 1, interrupt- 
ing myſelf — but my imagination went on —— I 
recald her looks at that crifis of our ſeparation 
when neither of us had power to ſay Adieu! I look d 
at the picture ſhe had tied in a black ribband about 
my neck — and bluſn'd as I look d at it, — I would 
have given the world to have kiſs'd it, — but was 
aſhamed. And ſhall this tender flower, ſaid I, preſſ- 
ing it between my hands — ſhall it be ſmitten to its 
very root — and ſmitten, Yorick ! by thee, who 
haſt promiſed to ſhelter it in thy breaſt ,;-- 
Eternal fountain of happineſs ? ſaid I, kneelin 
don upon the ground — be thou my witneſs 
and everv pure ſpirit which taſtes te. be 
| u 


through F RANGE and ITALY. „ 
chou my witneſs alſo, That I would not travel to 
Bruſſels, unleſs Eliza went along with mie, did the 
road —— N ——＋ ods | 5 * 

In ts of this t N 
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\@RTUNE had not added © upon Ia Fleur; 
far he had been unſucceſsful” in his feats of 
chivalry — and not one thing had offer'd: to figna» 
line his zeal for my ſervice from the time be had 
enter'd into it, which was almoſt four and twenty 
hours. The poor foul burn'd with impatience; and 
the Count de Lone s ſervant, coming with the letter, 
being the firſt practicable occaſion Which offered, I 
Fleur had laid hold of it; and in order to do bonour 
to his maſter, . taken him into a back parlour 
in the Aube and treated him with a cup or 
two of the beſt wine in Picardy z and the Count de 
1. ſervant in return, and not to be behind in 
332 with La Fleur, had taken him back with 

im to the Count's hotel. La Fleur's prevenency (for -«- 
there was a paſſport in his very looks) ſoon ſet eve- 
ry ſervant in the kitchen at eaſe with him; and as 
a Frenchman, whatever be bis talents, has no ſort 
of prudery in ſnewing them, La Fleur, in leſs than 
five minutes, had pull'd out his fife, and leading 
off the dance himſelf with the firſt note, ſet the fil 
de chambre the maitre d hotel, the cook, the ſcullion, 
and all the houſhold, dogs and cats, © beſides an 
old monkey, a dancing: I ſuppoſe there _— was 
A merriet kitchen ſince the flood. 

Madame de | L***, in paſſing from: he: bro- 
ther's apartments to her own, hearing ſo much jol- 
lity below ſtairs, rung up ber fille de chambre to alk 
about it; and W it was the — gentleman's 
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ſervant who: had ſet the whole houſe merry with 
_ pipe, ſhe order d him up. ene : 
As the poor fellow could not t himſelf ctop- 
he had loaded himſelf in wih a 
thouſand compliments to Madame Ge L. on the 
rt of his maſter added a long apocrypha of 
inquiries after Madame de L. health 
told her, that Monſieur his maſter was au deſe ſpoire 


for her re-eſtabliſhment from the fatigues of her jour- 


ney — and, to cloſe all, that Monfieur had re- 
ceived the letter which Madame had done him the 
honotit ——.—. Arid he has done [me the .honour; 
Madame de .., interrupting La vn to ſe * 
bullet) 1 in return? ' 

Madame de L*** had ſaid this with ch a tone 
of reliance upon the fact, that La Fleur had not 
power to diſappoint her expectations — he trembled 
for my hondur ——— and poſſibly might not alto+ 
her be ;uncoricerned for his own, as a man capa+ 

of being attach'd to a; maſter who could be 
wanting en egards vis d vis dune femme; ſo that 
when Machine de L ; aſked Le Fleur if he had 
brought a letter O qu/oui, faid La Fleur: fo 
laying down his hat upon the ground, and taking 
hold of the flap of his right fide: pocket with his left 


hand, he began to ſearch for the letter with his right 
eee contrary Wiſe — Diable then 


ſought every pocket pocket by pocket, round, 
not forgetting his fob Pefte { — then La Fleur 


emptied them upon the floor pulled out a dirty 


cravet - a handkerchief — a comb whip laſi —— 
A ns — then 


ve a peep into his hat 


etourderie! 12 left the letter upon the 
able in the r he would run for ir and 


| = back with it in three minutes 


I had juſt finiſhed my ſupper when Lr ns 
in to me an account of his adventure: he told 
the whole ſtory ſimply as it was: and only added, 
that if Moufkeur had forgot ¶ yar hazard) to auſwer 


1 Madame's letter, the arrangement gave him an op- 


Den 
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throyghſ RANGE, and, LTALY. 
,portuuky to recover the faux par —and, if. not. Gat 
thin s were only as, they, w r 1 en 
Now, I, was not altogether u fare of f ee 
* ether I ought $0 . or no; 72145 | 
— 4 devil Himſelf cou 19,2, hb been angry: 5 | 
but the officious zeal of a well emp creature ſor 
my honour ; and however he might ve miſtook © 
the road — or embarraſſed me in ſo doing —his 
heart was in go ſault I was under no neceſſity 
to write and what weighed more than Mo 
he did 1. look as if he had 1 F amiſs. | 
J lis all, ye ell,:. leur, 
"Twas ſufficient. Ys, Fleur out. o (the ron 
lightning, apd retury'd , with. La 10 
in his fande and coming up, aber „ laic them 
cloſe before me, with ſuch A. delight in bis counte- 
nance, that I could not heſp . up the pen. 

I begun and begun again ; apd tho 8b had no- 
2 to ſay, and that nothing might have been ex- 
preſs d in half a g a dozen. 0 I made half a dozen dif- 
N beginnings and could no way pleaſe .my(clf. 

ort I was in no mood ta write. TEID 
8 . Fleur flept out apd brought a little water 
in a. glaſs w dilute my in — then fetch'd ſand agd 
ſeal-wax — It was all one: 1 wrote, and blotted, 
and tore off, and burnt, ,and, wrote again — Le Dia- 
_ bleel'emporte ! ſaid I half to, myſelf, — I cannot write 
158 Telf-fame 1 ' throwing the pen down de- 

W Vas I faid it. 

8 n as had caſt down the pen, La Fleur adr 
urs; with-the- — reſpeQful carriage up to the 
table, and, making a thouſand apologies tor the liber- 
ty he was going to take, told ine he had a letter in 
his pocket wrote by a drummer, in his regiment to 
A corporal's wife, which, be gurt ſay, — Jyit 
dhe occaſion. | | 
[ had a mind to let the, poor fellow have his hu- | 
gur — Then prithee, ſaid I, let me ſee it. 
La Fleur inftaptly . be out a little dirty cket- | 
bbs cramm'd full ſmall. letters and biſletdoux 
in a fad condition, and laying it upon the table, 
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and then untying the firing which held them all 


together, run them over one by one, till he came 


to the letter in queſtion — La voila / ſaid he, clap- 


ing his hands; fo unfolding it firſt, be laid it 
fore me, and retired three ſteps from the table 


EA whilft I read it. 


MaDAME, 25 


JE ſuis penetré de la douleur la plus vive, et re- 


) duit en mème temps au deſeſpoir par ce retour 
impreveu du Corporal, qui rend notre entreveue 


de ce ſoir la choſe du monde la plus impoſſible. 


Mails vive la joie! et toute la mienne ſera de pen- 
ſer a vous. | i SS rk ot 
Lamour n'eft rien ſans ſentiment. 4 
Et le ſentiment eſt encore moins ſans amour. 
On dit qu'on ne doit jamais ſe deſeſperer. 
On dit auſſi que Monſieur le Corporal monte la 


garde Mecredi: alors ce ſera mon tour. 


Chacun a ſon tour. 


| Bn attendant —— Vive Famour! et vive la baga- 
telle! 5h ; EY 2h 


Je ſuis, Map Au 
Avec toutes les ſentiments les plus 
reſpecteux et le plus tendres tout 

2 vous, | EY 


| | Jagu Es Roque. 
It was but changing the Corporal into the 


Count — and ſaying nothing about mounting guard 
on Wedneſday — and the letter was neither right nor 
wrong — ſo to gratify the poor fellow, who ſtood 
_ «trembling for my honour, his own, and the honour 
of his letter, — I took the cream pently off it, and 


whipping it up in my own way -] feal'd it up and 


; ſent him with it to Madame de L#v# ——— and the 
next morning we purſued our journey to Paris. 


” 
- * 
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WI a man can conteſt the point by ding © 
of equipage, and carry all on floundering 
before him with half a dozen lackies and a couple of 
. cooks — lis very well in ſuch a place as Paris — he 
may drive in at which end of a ſtreet he will. 
| poor prince who is weak in cavalry,” and 
whoſe whole infantry does not exceed a ſingle man, 
had beſt quit the field; and fignalize himſelf in the 
cabinet, if he can get up into it — I fay up into. it | 
— for there is no deſcending perpendicular amongft _ 
em with a © Me woict / mes enfans ' ——— here I: 1 
am ——— whatever many may think. 3 
| TI own my firſt ſenſations, as ſoon as 1 was left ſo- | 
litary and alone in my own chamber in che hotel were i 
far from being ſo faitering as I had prefigured tbem. 
I walked up gravely to the window! in my duſty * 1 
black coat, and looking through the glaſs ſaw all a”? TE 
world in yellow, blue, and green, running at the ring A e 
of pleaſure. — The old with broken lances, and in " = 
helmets which had loſt their vizards — the young 
in armour” bright which ſhone like gold, be ple 18 
with each BAY feather of the caſt — all —all tilt 


ing at it like faſcinated knights in tournaments of | 4 ſl 
> bh | 1 


| — for fame and love. 

Alas, poor Yorick! cried I, what art thoy Jong © 1 
here? On the very firſt onſet of all this glittering clat- A Fi 
ter, thou art reduced to an atom ſcek— gel — = 
ſome winding alley, with a tourniquet at the end hay | 
of it, where chariot never rolled or flambeau ſhot. ll 
its rays — there thou mayeſt ſolace thy ſoul in con- | 
verſe ſweet with ſome kind grifſet of a _ 8 NE, 
and get into ſuch coteries! wm 

— May I periſh! if J do, ſaid L dine 5 the 
letter which I had to preſent to Madame de R=. 
Wait upon this lady the very firſt thin Ido. 
80 Lealled La Fleur to go ſeek me a barber © r 
| n come back and bruſh my coat. wi 
N. W TRE _— 
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W HEN the barber bane, he abſolutely r refiiſ- 


ed to have any thing to do with! my wig : 


_ *twas either above or below his art: I had nothing 


to do, but to take one ready made of his dyn re- 
commendation. 
But! fear, friend! faid 1, this buckle woh't 


| ſtand, — You may immerge it, replied he, into the 


© ocean, and it will ſtand —— 
What a great ſcale is every thing upon in this ci- 


ty! thought 1 — The utmoſt ſtretch of an Engliſh 


periwig- maker s ideas could have gone no further 
than to have di it into a pail of water,” — 
What difference ! *tis like time to eternitx. 

I confeſs 1 do hate all cold conceptions; as I do 
the puny ideas which engender them; and am gene- 


* rally ſo ſtruck with the great works of nature, that, 


ſor my o part, if J could help it, I never would 
make à compariſon leſs than a mountain at leaſt. 
All that can be ſaid againſt the French ſublime in 
this inſtance of it, is this — that the grandeur” is 
more in the wor; and Jeſs in the thing. No doubt 


- the ocean fills the mmd- with vaſt ideas, but Paris 


being ſo far inland, it was not likely 1 ſhould run 
poſt a hundred miles out of it to try the experiment 
the Pariſian barber meant nothin 

The pail of water ſtanding belides_ th the great 


Wy - + deep, makes certainly but a ſorr figure in ſpeech — 


- but*twill be faid — it has one advantage — tis in the 


next room, and the truth of the buckle may be tried 
in it without more ado, in a ſingle moment. 

In honeſt truth, and upon a more candid reviſion ; 
of the matter, The French expreſſion profeſſes' wore 


„ Ae 


I chink Ican ſee the preciſe and diſtinguiſhing wirke | 
of — characters more in theſe — minu- 


* 
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tie, than in the; maſt important matter of ſfate: 


where great men, of all nations talk and ſtallꝭ ſo much 
alike, that L-would; not give: nine · pence to. (chooſe, 


among 

1 was ſo long in gesting fm. under my e 
hands, that it was too, + pri think of going with 
my letter to Madame Re that night: but hen a 
man is once dreſſed at all points for going out, his 
reflections turn to little acesunt, ſo taking down the 
name of the Hotel de. Modene where I lodged. I- 
walked forth without any determination where to 80. 


—1 ſhall conſider of chat, n as] Ne p ter 


8 
I 


uE 1 7 
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add, 5e all facet: 3 of; life; ſor 
nd gk ye make the road of it like — 
and beauty which begęt inclinations to! love at! firſt 
ſight; tis Fo. who: ee let che ſtran- 

ex in. 
, — Pray, Makes; a4 I, have: the goodneſs to. 
tell me which way I muſt turn to go to the 
comique: --- Moſt willingly. Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, lay- 
gag A . her work | 
iven a caſt with my eye into half a donen 
7 — came along. in ſearch of a. face not *r 
be diſordered by ſuch an e pe, 3 ull atlaſh. 
this hitting my faney, I had walked- N 

She' was working a pair of — * the. fag. 
2 low chair, on the far fide of the - ſhop boring 
door 


—Tres volontiers; moſt willingly, ſaid: the, laying | 


ber” work; down upow' a, chair next her, and;r 
up from the low chair ſhe was fitting in, with 


chearful a movement and ſo chearful a. rig rg 


hade 1 been laying out fifty louis dra with hers Si 
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Lou muſt turn, Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, going with 


me the door of the ſhop, and pointing the way 
down the ftreet I was to take - you muſt turn firſt 
to your left hand — mais prenez garde there are 


two turns; and be ſo good as to take the ſecond 
then go down a little way and you'll ſee a church, 


and when you are paſt it, give yourſelf the trouble 
to turn directly to the right, and that will lead you 


to the foot of the pont neuf, which you muſt croſs 


— and. there, any one will do himſelf the pleaſure 
to ſhew you ——— oo L 
She repeated her inſtructions three times over to 
me, with the ſame good natured patience the third 
ape as the firſt — and if tones and manners have a 
eaning, which certainly. they have, unleſs to hearts 
which ſhut them out — ſhe ſeem'd really intereſted, 
that I ſhould not loſe myſelf. |. © | | 
I will not ſuppoſe it was the woman's beauty, 


notwithſtanding ſhe was the handſomeſt griſſet, L 


think, Jever aw, which had much to do with the 


ſenſe I had of her courteſy ; only I remember, When 
T-told her how much I was obliged to her, that 1 


looked very full in her eyes, — and that I repeated my 


thanks as often as ſhe had None her inſtructions. 
[Thad not got ten paces from the door, before 1 
found I had forgot every tittle of what. ſhe had 
ſaid — ſd looking, and ſeeing her ſtill ſtanding in tbe 
door of the ſhop as if to look whether I went Nght 
or not — I returned back, to aſk her whether the 
firſt turn was to my right or left — for that I had 


abſolutely forgot. Is it poſſible l ſaid ſhe, half 


laughing. — Lis very poſſible, replied: I, when a 


man is thinking more of a woman, than of her good 
| 8 


advice. nk 5 . 
+ As this was the real truth — ſhe took it, as every 
= takes a matter of right, with a ſlight cour- 
n At 16k aon 
— Attenzes | ſaid ſhe, laying her hand upon 

my arm to detain me, whilſt ſhe called a lad out 


of the back ſhop to get ready a parcel of gloves,” 


Lam juſt going to ſend him, faid ſhe, with a packet 
4 Kin | i into 
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into that quarter, and if you will have the complai- _ 
fance to ſtep in, it will be ready in a moment, and 
he ſhall attend you to the place. —— So I walk'd in 28 


with her to the' far fide of the ſhop, and taking 
up the ruffle in my hand which the laid upon the 
ir, as if I had a mind to fit, ſhe fat down herſelf _ 
in her low chair, and 1 inſtantly fat myſelf down be- 
ſides her. „ . | 
— He will be ready, Monſieur, faid ſhe, in 
a moment —— And in that moment, replied I, 
moſt willingly, would I ſay ſomething very civil to 
you for all theſe courteſies. Any one may do a caſual 
act of good nature, but a continuation of them ſhews 
it is a part of the temperature; and certainly, add- 
ed I, if it is the ſame blood which comes from the 
heart, which deſcends to the extremes (touching her 
wriſt) Jam ſure you muſt have one of the beſt pulſes 
of any woman in the world — Feel it, ſaid ſhe, - 
holding, out her arm. 80 laying down my hat, 1 
took hold of her fingers in one hand, and applied 
the two fore-fingers of my other to the artery _ 
-— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thow = 
badſt paſſed by, and beheld me fitting in my black 
coat, and in my lack-adayfical manner, counting 
the throbs of it, one by one, with as much true de- 
votion as if I had been watching the critical ebb or 
flow of her fever — How wouldſt thou have laugh'd 
and moralized upon my new profeſſion and 
thou ſhouldſt have laugh'd and moralized on — Truft 
me, my dear Eugenius, I ſhould have ſaid, there 
©«« are worſe occupations in this world than feeling a 
« woman's pulſe,” — But a Griflet's! thou wouldit 
have faid—and in an open ſhop! Vorrickx 
80 much the better: for when my views are 
direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world faw 
VVV | 
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ue code twenty pulſations, and was going 
on faſt towards the fortieth, when her | huſband 

> coming unexpected from a back poop into the ſhop, 
| put me a little gut in my reckoning. — Twas 2 
dy büt her hüſpand, ſhe faid—— fol be an a 
freſh ſcore— < Monſieur is ſo good, quoth ſhe, as 
he paſs'd by us, as to give himſelf the trouble of 
feeling my pulſe — The huſband, took off his hat, 
and making a bow, ſaid, I'did bim tos much ho- 
nour — and having ſaid that, he put on his bat and 
walk'd out. 

Good ou. an I to. myſelf, s he went: out 
x 1 can nah he the 10 ind of this wo- 
R 1 2 

Let it not börse the few” bd Woo what mülk 
has been che rounds of this exclainatlon, if Lex- 

plan it to thoſe HO Foe not. 

In Lond6n' a "ſhopke eper” and a Kopkeese + wile 
. ſeem to be” obe bone” and one fle: in de ere 
 efdowinents of wind and body, ſometimes the gone, 
in metimes the other Ris"if, © as in general to be up- 
60 a par, ai to tally with each other as nearly as 
chan and wite need to 40. 

In Pati is, there ate ſcarce two ordets of beings more 
ifferent! for th e legiflative and extcutiye' powers of 
the ſhop nor reſting in the debe he ſeldom comes 
7 oa in ſome d 8 and diſtial room behind, he ſits 
ommercelefs in his thrum night- t-cap, the fame rough 
bon of 0 f Natyre that Natüre left him. . 

The genius of a people where nothing but the mo- 
narchy is ſaligue, having ceded this department, with 
ſundr others, totally to the women by a con- 
ee higgling with cüſtömers of all ranks and ſizes 
from morning to night, like ſo many rough pebbles 
1 823 long together in a bag, by amicable * 8 
t oye : 


* 
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they bare worn down their aſperkies and ſharp an; ,. 


gles, and not only become round and ſmooth, but 
will receiye, ſome of them, a poliſh like a brilliant 
— Monſieur t Mari is little better than the ſtone un- 
e 4 + tt ATI ore PUT 

— Surely — : 
to fit alone thou waſt made for focial inter- 


courſe and gentle greetings, and this improvement of 


© qur natures from it, I appeal to, as my evidence. 


— And how does it beat, Monſieur 2 faid ſhe, = - | 


With all the benignity, faid I, laoking quietly. in her 


eyes, that Texpetted — She was, going to ſay ſonie- | 


thing ciyil in return — but the lad came into the ſhop 
with the gloves = A propos, faid I; I Want a couple 


. of pair wyfelf. 


mr 
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Hk beamiful Griſfet roſe up when I faid this, 


and going behind the counter, reach'd down 
a: parcel untied it: 1 advanced to the "fide over 
againſt her; they were all too large. The beautiful 
Grifſer meafured them ane by one acroſs my hand'— 
It would not alter the dimenſions — She begg'd 1 
would try a ſinglè pair, which feemed to be the leaft 
— She held it open — my hand flipp'd into it at once 


—— It will. pat de, faid. I, ſhaking ny head a little 


— No, faid ſhe, doing the ſame thing. 


There are certain combined looks of ſimple ſubtle- . 


ty — where whim, and ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, and 
nonſenſe, are fo blended, that all the langu; ges- f 


Babel ſet looſe tagethęr could not expreſs them — 


they are communicated and caught fo inftantaneoufly, 


that you can ſcarce fay which party is the inſe ctor. 


leave it to your, men of words to ſwell pages about | 
it — it is enough in the preſent” to Jay 


| again, the 
gloves would not do; ſo folding our hands within 
our arms, we both lolb'd upon the counter — it was 
By IST narrow, 
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furely, man! it is not good for thee. / 
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... narrow, and there was juſt: room. for the parcel to lay 
* between us. 


t 


chat I could aſk a fJous tov much | 
of a ſtranger whoſe politeneſs, more than bs want of 


; Bs manners are ſoftened, by a profeſſion which 


| OR one page from violation by wang: his name 


The beautiful Griſſet look'd 1} UE at the 


gloves, then ſider ways to the window, then at the 


gloves —— and then at me. I was not diſpoſed to 
break ſilence — I followed her example: fo I looked 
at the gloves, then to the window, then at the gloves, 


| pag then at her — and ſo on alternately. 


found I loft conſiderably in every attack - ſhe 


: had a quick black eye, and ſhot through two ſuch 
Jong and \ filken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetration, 


that ſhe. loked into my very heart and reins — It 
"1; ſeem. Arrange, but 1; could actually feel ſhe did —- 
is no matter, faid J, taking up a couple of the 
pairs next me, and putting them into my pocket. 
I was ſenfible the beautiful Griſſet had not aſk'd 


above a ſingle livre above the price —— 1 wiſh'd ſhe 


had aſk'd a livre .more, and-was puzzling my brains 
how to bring the matter about Do you think, 
my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, miſtaking embarraſſment, 

rj a ſtranger — and 


gloves, has done me the honour to lay himſelf at my 


mercy ? Men eroyez capable? — Faith! not I, faid 


1; and if. you were, you are welcome — ſo counting 
the money into her hand, and with a lower how than 
one generally makes to a ſhopkeeper's wife, I went 


out, 11 Kath lad wick his parcel followed me. 


THE TRANSLATION 
PARIS. 
I HERE was. no \ body i in. the 18 


Are but a kindly old French officer. I love 
haracter, not only becauſe I honour the may 


makes bad men worſe; but that I once knew one 
— for he is nd more and why ſhould I not 


= 
if ; 
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in it, and telling the world it was Captain Tobias 


Shandy, the deareſt of my flock and friends, whoſe 
philanthrophy I never think of at this long diſtance 


from his death —— but my eyes guſh out with 


tears. For his fake, I have a predileQtion for the 

whole corps of veterans; and ſo I firode over the 

ik back rows of benches, and placed myſelf beſide 
im. | : 


large pair of ſpectacles. As ſoon as I fat down, he 


took his ee off, and putting them into a ſha- 
e 


green cafe, return'd them and the book into his poc- 


ket together, L half roſe up, and made him a bo . 


Traoflate this into any civilized. language in the 
world - the ſenſe is ibis? ale Ve 
„Here's a poor ſtranger come. into the box = — 


he ſeems as if he knew no body; and is never like- 


ly, was he to, be ſeven years; in Pars, if ever 


% man he comes near keeps his ſpectacles upon his. 


*«« noſe — "tis ſhutting the door of - converſation 
abſolutely in bis face--- and uſing him worſe than 
« a German,” gh | 


The French officer might as well have faid it all 


aloud; and if he had, I ſhould in courſe have put 
the bow | made him into French too, and told him, 


*« 4 was ſenſible of his attention, and return'd. him a 


. . 


„ thouſand thanks ſor it.” 


- * 


A 
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ſociality. as to get maſter of this Hort hand, and be 

uick in rendering the ſeveral turns of looks and 
limbs, with all their inflections and delineations, in- 
to plain words. For my cwn part, by Jong habi- 
tude, I do it ſo mechanically, that when I walk the 
ſtreets of London, I go tranſlating all the way; and 
have more than once ſtood behind in the circle, where 
not three words have been faid, and have brought 


off twenty different dialogues. with me, which 1 


could have fairly wrote down and ſworn to. ; 
Il was going one evening to Martini's concert at 


Milan, and was juſt entering the door of the ball, 


£ 4 


i} The old officer was reading attentiyely 4 ſmall 
pamphlet, it might be the book of the opera, with a 


There is not a ſecret ſo aiding to the progreſs of 
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ere Jener 


deen the Mfrquéffta di F „as coming ont it 
a, * 7 fortof 4 1717 — ſhe was almoſt upon me before 


> 
1 
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Fu. her; fd F'eive a ſpring to one fide to let her 
als--- She Had dbne the ſame, and on the fame 
de tbo; fo we ran our heads together: ſhe inflant- 

fy got to the other fide to get cut; I was juſt as 

unfortunate as' ſhe had been, for I had ſprung to 

175 fide, and cppoſed her paſſage again — We both 
ew together to the other fide, and then back— 

ind ſo on = it was ridiculous ; we both bluſh'd in- 

| W fo J did at faſt the thing I ſhotild have 
done at frff —1 flood ſtalk Rifl, and the Margue- 

ſina had no more difficulty. I had no power to go 

into the room, till I had made her fo much reparation”. 
xs to wait and follow her with my eye to the end 
of the paſſage — She look'd back twice, and walk'd 
Along it rather fide-ways, as if ſhe would make 
doom for any one coming up ſtairs to paſs her — No, 
fad 1 — that's 4 viſe tranſlation; the Marqueſina has 
4 tight to the bet apology I can make her and that 
opening is left for me to do it in — fo | ran and begg'd 
pardon for the embarraſſment I had given her, 
laying it was my intention to have made her way. 
She anſwered, the was guided by the ſame intention 
towards me —— ſo we reciprocally thank'd each o- 
ther. She was at the top of the ſtairs; and ſeeing 
no chicheſbee near her, I begg'd to hand her to her 
coach — ſo we went down the ſtairs, ſtopping at 
_ every ſtep to talk of the concert and the adventure 
—— Upon my word, Madame, faid I, when I had 
handed het in, I made fix different efforts to let you 
go out —— And I made fix efforts, replied ſhe, to 
let you enter - I wiſh to heaven you would make 
à ſeventh, ſaid 1 With all my heart, faid the, 
making room — Life is too ſhort to be long .about 
the forms of it — ſo J inſtantly flepp'd in, and 
hne carried me home with her —And what became 
of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, 1 ſuppoſed, was 
at it, knows more than I. 1 
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I will only add at the connetion which aroſe 
any one 1 had the honour to make in Ttaly. 5 


— 


out of that tranflation, gaye me more pleaſure than 


. "YT o * 
e, 
1 Hap never heard the remark made by any one 


in my life, except by one; and who that was 


will probably come out in this chapter; ſo that being 


pretiy much unprepoſſc{fcd, there muſt have been 
grounds for what ſtruck me the mqment I caſt my 


eyes over the parterre and that was the un- 
accountable ſport of nature in forming ſuch num- 
bers of dwarfs No doubt, ſhe ſports. at certain 
times in almoſt every corner of the world: but in 
Paris, there is no end to her amuſements —— The 
Goddeſs ſeems almoſt as merry as ſhe is wiſe. _ 
As I carried my idea out of the opera comgue wit 
me. I meaſyred every body I ſaw walking in the 
ſtreets by it Melancholy application ! <p 
cially where the fize was eXtremely litile — the face 
extremely. dark —— the eyes quick — the noſe 
lang — the teeth white— the jaw prominent — to 

ſee ſo many miſerables, by force of accidents driven 
out of their own proper claſs into the very verge of 
another, which it gives me pain to wfite.down ——— 
every third man a pigmy! — ſome by ricketty heads 
and hump backs ; — others by bandy legs — a third 
ſet arreſted by the hand of Nature in the ſixth and 
ſeyenth years of their growth — a fourth, in their 
perfect and natural ſtate, like dwarf apple-trees s 


from the firſt rudiments and ſtamina of their exiſt- 


ence, never meant to grow higher. 


1 
* 


bandages --- a ſplenetic one, to want of air — an 


A medical traveller might fay, tis owing to undue 


an inquiſitive traveller, to fortify the ſyſtem, me 


meaſure the height of their houſes the narrowne 
of their ſtreets, and in how few feet ſquare = 
07; then A | kt 
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fixth and ſeventh ſtories ſuch number of the Beur- 
_ geaifie eat and ſleep together; but I remember, Mr. 
Handy the elder, who accounted for nothing like 
any body elſe, in ſpeaking one evening of theſe 
matters, aygrred, that children, like other animals, 
might be encteaſed almoſt to any ſize, provided they 
came right into the world; but the miſery was, the 
citizens of Paris were ſo coop'd up, that they had 
5 not actually room enough to get them do not 
Ka call it getting any thing, ſaid he ——'tis getting no- 
thing ay, continued he, riſing in his argu- 
ment, getting worſe than nothing, 'when all you 
have got, after twenty or five and twenty years of 
the tendereſt care and moſt nutricious aliment beſtow- 
ed upon it, ſhall not at laſt be as high as my leg. 
Now. Mr. Shandy being very ſhort, there, could be 
nothing more ſaid upon It, pho: Shot as 
As this is not a work of reafoning, I leave the ſo- 
lution as I found it, and content myſelf with the 
truth only of the.remark, which is verified in every 
lane and by-lane of Paris. I was walking, down 
that which leads from the Carouſal to the Palais Roy- 
al, and obſerving a little boy in ſome diſtreſs at t 
ſide of the gutter, which ran down the middle of it, 
took hold of his hand. and heip'd him over, Upon 
turning up his face to look at him after, I perceived 
he. was about forty — Never mind, faid I: ſome 
good body wül do as much for me when I am 
ninety, ee 5 
Iſeel ſome little principles within me, which incline 
me to be merciful toward this . poor blighted part of 
my ſpecies, who have neither ſize or ſtrength to get 
on in the world —— I cannot bare to ſee one of them 
trod upon; and had ſcarce got ſeated beſide my old 
French officer, ere the diſguſt was exerciſed, by ſee- 
ing the very thing happen under the box we ſat in. 
„At the end of the orcheſtra, and betwixt that and 
the firſt fide-box, there is a ſmall eſplanade left, where, 
when the houſe is full, numbers of all ranks take 
ſanctuary. Though you ſtand, as in the parterre, 
you pay the fame price as in the orcheſtra. A poor 
. +.  defencelefs 


” | 9 *. * 1 


defenceleſs being of this order had got thruſt ſomehow 
or other inte this luckleſs place — the night was 


hot, and he was ſurrounded * beings two feet and 
a half higher than himſelf. The dwarf ſuffered in- 


expreſſibly. on all ſides; but the thing which incom- 


moded him moſt was a tall  corpulent German, near 
ſeven feet high, who flood directly betwixt him and 
all poſſibility of ſeeing either the ſtage or the actors. 
The poor dwarf did all he could to get a peep at what 
was going forwards, by ſeeking for ſome little open- 
ing betwixt the German's arm and his body, trying 


firſt on one fide, then the other; but the German 
ſlood ſquare in the moſt unaccommadating poſſure 


that can be imagined —— the dwarf might as well 
have been placed at the bottom of the deepeſt draw- 
well in Paris; ſo he civilly reach'd up his hand to 
the German's ſleeve, and told him his diſt reſs —— 


The German turn'd his head back, look'd down upon 
him as Goliah did upon David — and unfeetingly re- 


ſumed his poſture. _ | 


I was juſt then taking a pineh of ſnuff out of my 
monk's little horn box —— And how would thy meek 
and courteous fpirit, my dear monk! fo temper'd to 
bear and forbear } —— how ſweetly would it haye 
lent an ear to this poor ſoul's complaint!!! 


The old French officer ſezing me ſift vp-my eyes 
with-an emation, as ] made the apoſtrophe, took the 
liberty to aſk me what was the matter I rold him 


the, ftory in three words; and added how inhuman. 


It was. { 3 5 
By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and 
in his firſt trag ſports, which are generally unrea ſon- 
able, had told the German he would cut off his Jon 
queue with his knife —— 'The German look'd bac; 
coolly, and told him he was welcome if he could 
reach it. | 8 Fig. 29: 17 : 5 6 
An injury ſharpencd by. an infult, be it to who it 
will, makes every man of ſentiment a party: I could 
have leaped out of the box to have redreſſed it. 
The old French officer did it with much leſs confuſi- 


on ;. for leaning a little over, and nodding to a centi- 


nel, 
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nel, and pointing at the ſame time with his finger to 
the diſtreſs—— the centinel made his way up to it, 
—— There-was no occaſion to tell the grievxance: 


the thing told itſelf ; ſo thruſting back the German 
inſtantly with his muſket he took the poor dwarf 


dy the hand, and placed him before him — Fhis is 


noble! faid 1, clapping my hands together And 
2 you would not permit. this, ſaid the old officer, in 
C os Srag 0 
ln England, dear Sir, faid I, wwe fit all av 
our eaſe. _ ent fey e | 
The old French officer would have ſet. me-at unity 


with myſelf, in caſe T had been at variance, — by 


ſaying it was a bon mot ——-and as a. ben mot is al- 
ways worth ſomething at Paris, he offered me a pinch 


of inf. 


THE ROS g. | 
„Ae 


T was now my turn to afk the old French officer 
1. What was the matter ze for a cry of * Hauſ+ 
% ſez les. mains, Monſieur. F Abbt,” re- echoed from 
a dozen different parts of the parterre, was as unin- 
telligible to me, as my, apoſtrophe to the monk had 
ä rt od aint hat ea odan, 


© Herold me, it was ſome poor Abbe in one of 


the upper loges, who he 5 had got planted 
perdu behind a couple of griffets in order to ſee the 
Opera, and that the parterre eſpying him, were inſiſt- 
ing upon his holding up both his hands during the re- 
preſentation. —And can it be ſuppoſed, faid I, that 
an eccleſiaftic would pick the Grifſet's pockets ?- The 
old French officer ſmiled, and whiſpering in my ear, 
open'd a door of knowledge which I had no idea 
Good God! ſaid I,. turning pale with aſtoniſhment 
is it poſſible, that a people fo ſmit with ſenti-. 


. 1 \ 
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weht Thauld at bi Gene time be ſo unclean, and; ſo 
unliky 99 e grofperte ! added I. . 
e French offiter d me, it was an illiberal far- 
| caſm 5 at the church, which beg gun in the theatre about 
the time the Tarte was, TIN im it, by Moliere, 
—— bat like other retnains.of Gothic manners, was 
declining Every nation continued he have their 
refinements and  groffiertes, in which they take the. 
lead, and loſe" it of one another by turns — that he 
had been! in moſt countries, but never in one where 
he found not ſôme delicacies, which others ſeem to 
want: Le yOUR, et le conTRE ſe trouventen chaque 
nation; there is a balance, ſaid he, of good and bad 
every where; and nothing but the knowing it is fo 
can emancipate one half of the world from the pre- 
poſſeſſions which it holds againſt the other — that 
the advantage of travel, as it regarded the avoir 
iure, WAS by ſeeing a great deal both of men and 
manners; it taught us mutual toleration; and mut u- 
al toleration, concluded he, making me a bow, taught | 
us mutual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air 
of ſuch candour and good ſenſe, as coincided with 
my firſt favourable impreſſions of his character 1 
thought I loved the man; but I fear I miſtook the 
object — twas my own way of thinking — the 
difference was, I could not have expreſſed it half ſo 
well. 

It is alike tr bleſome / to both the rider and his 
beaſt — if the Peter goes pricking up his ears, and 
ſtarting all the way at every obje& which he never 
ſaw before — [ have as little torment of this kind as 
any creature alive; and yet I honeſtly confeſs, that 
many a thing gave me pain, and that I bluſh'd at ma- 
ny a word the firſt month -— which I found Inconfe- ; 
quent and perfectly innocent the ſecond. 

Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance of 
about fix weeks with her, had done me the honour to 
take me in her coach about two leagues out of town 
— Of all women, Madame de Rambouliet is the 
moſt correct; and I never wiſh to fee one of more 
a - virtues 
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4 


vir tues and purity of heart — In our return back, 
- madame de Ramboulict deſired me to the cord 
l aſk'd her if ſhe wanted any 5 — Rien 
| apt jr piſſer, ſaid madame de Rambouliet ——— 
Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let madame de 
 Rambouliet p—ſs on — And, ye fair myſtic nymphs! 
go each one pluck your roſe, and ſcatter them in your 
path —— for Madame de Rambouliet did no more 
——[ handed Madame de Rambouliet out of the 
coach; and had I been the prieſt of the chaſte Ca- 
'STALIA, I could not have ſerved at her fountain with 
a more reſpeQtful decorum. 1 . 
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ThE FIE DIT CHAMBRE. 


PAR I S. 


a HAT the old French 6fficer- had delivered 
| upon travelling, bringing\Polonius's advice 
to his ſon upon the ſame ſudjeck into my head and 

that bringing in Hamlet; and Hamlet, the reſt of 

Shakeſpear's works, I ſtopped at the Quai de Conti 

in my return home, to purchaſe the whole ſet. 
The bookſeller faid he had not a ſet in the world 

— Comment] ſaid I; taking one up out of 4 ſet 

vhich lay upon the counter betwixt us — He ſaid, 

they were ſent him only to be got bound, and were 
to be ſent back to Verſailles in the morning to the 

Count de Bowes, * | 

E And does the Count de B., faid I, read 
' Shakeſpear? Ce, un Eſprit fort; replied the book- 
ſeller. He loves Engliſh books; and what is more 
to his honour, Monſieur, he loves the Engliſh too. 

| You ſpeak this ſo eivilly, ſaid I, that it is enough to 

oblige an Engliſhman to lay out a Louis d'or or two 
at your ſhop — the bookſeller made a bow, and was 
going to ſay ſomething, when a young decent girl of 
about twenty, who by her air and dreſs, ſeemed to 
be fille de chumbre to ſome devout woman of faſhion, 
came into the ſhop and aſked for Les Egarements'de 
 Ceur & de PEyprit : the bookſeller 'gave: her the 
book directly the pulled out à little green Bos 
| 1 purſe 
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purſe run round with a riband of the fame colour, 
and putting her finger and thumb into it, ſhe took 
out the money, and paid for it. As I had nothing 
more to ſtay me in the ſhop, we both walked out 
nat the door together. | 

— And what have you to do, my dear, faid I, 
with The Wanderings f the Heart, who ſcarce know 
yet you have one? nor till love has firſt told you it, 
or ſome faithleſs ſhepherd has made it ache, can'ſt 
thou ever be ſure it is ſo.— Le Dieu wen garde 
ſaid the girl. — With reaſon, ſaid 1 — for if it is a 
good one, it is a pity it ſhould be ſtolen: it is a little 
treaſure to thee, and gives a better air to your face, 
than if it was dreſſed out with pearls. 

The young girl liſtened with a ſubmiſſive attenti- 
on, holding her ſattin purſe by its riband in her 
hand all che time — It is a very ſmall one, ſaid 1, 


taking hold of the bottom of it —ſhe held it to- 


wards me — and there is very little in it, my dear, 
ſaid I; but be as good as thou art handſome, and 
heaven will fill it: J had a parcel] of crowns in my 
hand to pay for Shakeſpear; and as ſhe had let go 
the purſe entirely, I put a ſingle one in; and tying 
up the riband in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more an humble courteſy 
than a low one—it was one of thoſe quiet, thank- 
ful finkings where the ſpirit bows itſelf down — the 
body does no more than tell it. I never gave a girl 
'a crown in my life which gave me half the pleaſure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth 
a pin to you, ſaid I, if T had not given this along 
with it: but now, when you ſee the crown, you 
will remember it — ſo do not, my dear, lay it out 
in ribands. 3 

Upon my word, Sir, ſaid the girl, earneſtly. l 
am incapable — in ſaying which, as is uſual in little 
| bargains of honour, ſhe gave me her hand — En 
white Monſieur, je mettrai cet argent apart, ſaid 
he. | 
When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man 

and woman, it ſanctifies the ir moſt private walks; ſo 
| notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding it was duſky, yet as both our roads 
lay the ſame way, we made no ſcruple of walking 
along the Quai de Conti together.. 
' She made me a ſecond courteſy in ſetting off, and 
before we got twenty yards from the door, as if ſhe 
had not done enough before, ſhe made a fort of a 
little ſtop to tell me again, — ſhe thanked me. 

It was a ſmall tribute, | told her, which I could 
not avoid paying to virtue, and would not be miſta- 
ken in the perſon 1 had been rendering it to for the 
world— but I ſee innocence, my dear, in your face 
— and foul befal the man who ever lays a ſnare in 
its way! 1 
The girl ſeemed affected ſome way or other with 
what I ſaid — ſhe gave a low figh—1 found I was 
not empowered to enquire at all after it — ſo ſaid no- 
thing more till | got to the corner of the Rue de 
Nevers, where we were to part. W 
— But is this the way, my dear, faid I, to the 
hotel de Modene? ſhe told me it was — or, that 1 
might go by the Rue de Guineygaude, which was 
the next turn — Then I will go, my dear, by the 
Rue de Guineygaude, ſaid l, for two reaſons; firſt 
] ſhall pleaſe myſelf, and next I ſhall give you the 
protection of my company as far on your way as L 

„can. The girl was ſenſible was civil — and (aid, 
ſhe wiſhed the hotel de Modene was in the Rue de 
St. Pierre, — You live there? ſaid I. — She told me 
ſhe was fille de Chambre to Madam R.. = Good 
God! ſaid I, it is the very lady for whom I have 
brought a letter from Amiens — The girl told me 
that Madame R#***, ſhe believed, expected a ſtran- 
ger with a letter, and was impatient to ſee him — ſo 
1 defired the girl to preſent my compliments to Ma- 

dame R***®, and fay I would certainly wait upon 
her in the morning. | | Bah 

We ſtood till at the corner of the Rue de Nevers 
whilſt this paſſed We then flopped a moment 
whilſt ſhe diſpoſed of her Egarements de Cæur, &c. 
more commodiouſly than carrying them in her hand 
— they were two volumes; ſo I held the wee” 
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for her whilſt· ſhe put the · firſt into, her pocket; and 
58 ſhe held her pocket, and 1. put the other in 
After it. | 3 ED 

It is ſweet to ſeel by what fine-ſpun threads our 
affections are drawn together. auer el 

We ſer off afreſh, apd as ſhe took her third ſtep, 
the girl put her hand within my arm —— | was guſt 
(bidding her — but ſhe did it of herſelf, with that 
undeliberating ſimplicity, which ſhewed it was, out 
of her head that ſhe had never ſeen me before. For | 
my own, part, I felt the conviction of, conſanguinity 
ſo ſtrongly, that | could not help turning half, round 


to look in her face, and ſee if I could trace out 


any thing id it of a family likeneſs —— Tut! Haid 1, 
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are we not all relations ? . 
When we arrived at the turning vp of the Rue de 
See I ſtopped to bid her adieu for good 
and all: the girl would thank me again for my com- 

i pany and kindneſs —— She bid me adieu twice — 

I repeated it as often; and fo cordia} Was the parting 

between us, that had it happened apy where elſe, | 

am not ſure but I ſhould have ſigned it with a kiſs of 


2 


charity, as warm and holy as an apoſtle. 


But in Paris, as none kiſs each other but the 
men I did, what amounted to the, ſame 
thing | 


I bid God bleſs her. 


„ THEAPASSPORT., 
me . 


HEN I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told 
me I had been enquired, after by the Lieute- 
nant de Police — The deuce take it, faid I I k no. 
the reaſon. It is time the reader ſhould know it, For 
in the order of things in which it happened, it was 
omitted; not that it was out of my head; but that 
had J told it then, it might have been forgot now — 
and now is the time ] want it, „„ 


* 
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I had left London with fo much precipitation, that 
it never entered my mind that we were at war with « 
France, and had reached Dover, and looked through 
my glaſs at the hills beyond Boulogne, before. the 
idea preſented itſelf; and with this in its train, that 
there was no getting there without a paſſport. G 
but to the end of a ſtreet, I have a mortal averſion 
for returning back no wiſer than I ſet out;-and as 
this was one of the greateſt efforts l had ever made 
for knowledge, I could leſs bear the thoughts of it: 
ſo hearing the Count de had hired the packet, 
I be ary would take me in his ſuite. The Count 
Had. ſome little knowledge of me, fo made little or no 
difficulty——— only ſaid, his inclination to ſerve me 
could reach no further than Calais; as he was to re- 
turn by way of Bruſſels to Paris: however, when [ 
had once paſſed there, I might get to Paris without 
interruption 3 but that in Paris | muſt make friends 
and ſhift for myſelf. Let me get to Paris, Monſieur 
Le Compte, ſaid I — and I ſhall do very, well. 80 l 

embarked, and never thought more of the matter. 
When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police 
had been enquiring after me — the thing inſtantly re- 
curred — and by the time La Fleur had well told me, 
the maſter of the hotel came into my room to tell 
me the ſame thing, with this addition to it, that my 
' paſſport had been particularly aſked after ; the maſ- 
ter of the hotel concluded with ſaying, He-hoped 1 
had one, Not I, faith! faid I. | e 
The maſter of the hotel retired three ſteps from 
me, as from an infected perſon, as I declared this — 
and poor La Fleur advanced three ſteps towards me, 
and with that ſort of movement which a good ſoul 
makes to ſuccour a diſtreſſed one — the fellow won 
my heart by it; and from that ſingle trait, I knew 
his character as perfectly, and could rely upon it as 
firmly, as if he had ſerved me with fidelity for ſeven 
years. MOTT, 764-00 743 
Mon ſeigneur, cried the maſter of the hotel — 
but recollecting himſelf. as he made the exclamation, \, 
he inſtantly changed the bn of it — lf er 
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faid he, has not a paſſport (apparemment) in all 


/ Ukelibood he has friends in Paris who can procure 


him one. — Not that I know of, quotb I, with an 
air of indifference. — Then certer, replied he, you 
will be ſent to the Baſtile or the. Chatelet, an moins. 
Poo! faid I, the king of France is a good-natured 


foul — he will hurt no body, — Cela nempeche pas, 


faid he — you will certainly be ſent to the Baſtile to- 
morrow morning. — But 1 have taken your lodgings 
for a month, anſwered J, and.Þ will not quit them a 
day before the time for all the kings of France in the 
world. La Fleur whiſpered in my ear, That no bo- 
dy w__ the king of France. 3 
Pardi, aid my hoft, ces Meſſieurs Anglois ſont des 
gens tres extraordinaire — and having both ſaid and 
worn it — he went out. 8 1 | 


" THE PASSPORT. 
The HOTEL at PARIS. 


Could not find in my heart to torture La Fleur's 
with a ſerious look upon the ſubject of my em- 


barraſſment, which was the reaſon. I had treated it fo 


cavalierly: and to ſhew him how light it 3 
my mind, I dropt the ſubject entirely; and whilſt he 
waited upon me at ſupper, talked to him with more 


than uſual gaiety about Paris, and of the opara co- 


mique.— La Fleur had been there himſelf; and had 
followed me through the ſtreets as far as the book- 


ſeller's ſhop ; but ſeeing me come out with the young 


fille de chambre, and that we wilked down the Quai 
de Conti together, La Fleur deemed it unneceſſary to 
follow me a ſtep further — ſo making his own reflec- 


tions upon it, he took a ſhorter cut and got t 


1 got to 
the hotel in time to be informed of the affair of the 


Police againſt my arrival. 2 9 
As ſoon as the honeſt creature had taken away, 


and gone down to ſup himſelf, I then began to think 
Aa litt . 


ſeriouſſy about my ſituation.— 
1 3 
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— And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt 


ſmile at the remembrance of a ſhort dialogue which 


paſſed betwixt us the moment I was going to fet out 
we wat ell 1t here, e. 
Eugenius, knowing that I was as little ſubje& to 
be overburthened with money as thought, had drawn 
me aſide to interrogate me how much I had taken 
care for; upon telling him the exact ſum, Eupgenius 
ſhook his head, and ſaid it would not do; ſo pulled 
out his"pw#ſe in order to empty it into mine ; ——T 


have enough in conſcience, Eugenius, faid I. —— , 


Indeed, Vorick, you have not, replied Eugenius 
——— I know France and Italy better than you. 
But you do not conſider, Eugenius, faid I, refuſing 
his offer, that before ] have been three days in Paris, 
I ſhall take care to ſay or do ſomething or other for 


which I ſhall get clapped up into the Baſtile, and that 


I ſhall live there a couple of months entirely at the 


king of France's expence — I beg pardon, faid 
Eugenius, drily, I had forgot that reſource; ' 5 | 
Now the event I treated gaily came ſeriouſly iq my 


door. & 48; 
Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philofophy, or per- 
tinacity —— or what is it in me, that, after all, 
when La Fleur had gone down ſtairs, and I was 
quite alone, that I could not bring down my mind to 
think of it otherwiſe than I had then ſpoken of it to 
Eugenius ? „ 
And as for the Baftile! the terror is in the word 
— Make the moſt of it you can, ſaid Ito myſelf, the 
Baſtile is but another word for a tower, and a tower 
is but another word for a houſe you cannot get out 
of Mercy on the gouty! for they are in it twice 
a year but with nine livres a day, and pen and ink 
and paper and patience, albeit a man capnot get ont, 
he may do very well within —— at leaſt for a month 
or fix weeks; at the end of which, if he is a harm- 


leſs fellow, his innocence appears, and he comes out 


a better and wiſer man than he went in. 


I had ſome occafion (T forget what) to ſtep into 


the court-yard, as I ſettled this account; and re- 
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-6 A Sentimental JOURNEY 
member I walked down ſtairs in no ſmall triumph with 
the conceit of my reaſoning —— Beſhrew the /ombre 
pencil! ſaid I vauntingly — for | envy not its pow- 
ers, which paints the evils of life with ſo hard and 
„deadly a colouring, The mind fits terrified at the 
objects ſhe has magnified herſelf, and blackened : re- 
duce them to their proper ſize and hue ſhe overlooks 
them — It is true, ſaid I, correcting the propoſi- 
tion —— the Baſtille is not an evil to be deſpiſed — 
but ſtrip it of its towers —— fill up the foſ un- 
barricade the doors call it ſimply a confinement, 
and ſuppoſe it 1s 5 tyrant of * ks — and 


not of a man who holds you in it — the evil va- 
niſhes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint. 5 


I was interrupted in the hey-day of this ſoliloquy, 
with ua voice which I took to be of a child, which 
cComplained it could not get out.“ I looked up 
and down the paſſage, and ſeeing neither man, wo- 
man, or child, I went out without further attention. 
In my return back through the paſſage, I heard 
the ſame words repeated twice over; and looking up, 
1 ſaw it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage. 
cannot get out — I cannot get out,” faid the 
ſlarling. of 5 
I ſtood looking at the bird; and to every perſon 
who came through the paſſage it ran fluttering to the 
fide towards which they approached it, with the 
ſame lamentations of its captivity — © I cannot get 
« out,” ſaid the ſtarling — God help thee! ſaid I, 
but I will let thee out, coſt what it will; ſo I turned 
about the cage to get to the door; it was twiſted and 
double twiſted fo faſt with wire, there was no get- 
ting it open without pulling the cage to pieces — [ 
took both hands to it. ! 
The bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thruſting his head through the 
trellis, prefſed his breaſt againſt it, as if impatient 
l fear, poor creature! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at 
liberty — No,” faid the ſtarling — © I cannot get 
4 out, I cannot get out,” ſaid the ſtarlingg. 
e | I vow, 
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I vow, I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened ; nor do I remember an incident in my 
life, where the diſſipated ſpirits, to which my rea- 
fon had been a bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called home. 
Mechanical as the notes were, yet fo true in tune to 
nature were they chanted, that in one moment 4 
overthrew all my ſyſtematic reaſonings upon the Ra- 

tile; and 1 heavily walked up ſtairs, unfaying every 

word I had ſaid in going down them. 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, flavery! ſaid 1 

— ſtill thou art a bitter draught; and though 

thouſands in all ages have been made to drink of thee, 

thou art no leſs bitter on that account ——It is 
thou, thrice ſweet and gracious goddeſs, addreſſing 
myſelf to LIE ERT V, whom all in public or in pri- 
vate worſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever will 
be ſo, till NAT uE herſelf ſhall change no tint 
of words can ſpot thy ſnowy mantle, or chymic pow- 
er turn thy ſeeptre into iron — with thee to ſmile 
upon him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is happier 
than his -monarch, from whofe court thou art exiled. 

—— Gracious heaven! cried I, kneeling down 121 

the laſt ſtep but one in my aſcent grant me but 

health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give me but 

this fair goddeſs as my companion — and ſhower 
, - down thy mitres, if it ſeems good unto thy divine 

rea upon thoſe heads which are aching for 
them. ? 8 EM 
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THE CAPTI YE. 
44 oro ee 


HE bird in his cage purſued me into my room ; 
| | I fat down cloſe by my table, and leaning my 
head upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the 
miſeries of confinement, | was in a right frame for 
\ it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to my imagination. be. 
I 'Was going to begin with the millions of my fel- 
low-creatures born to no inheritance but flavery; but 
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finding, bowever affecting the picture was, that I 
could not bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
ſad groups in it did but diſtract me 

I took a ſingle wh ets and having firſt ſhut 
bim up in his dungeon, I then looked dhrongh the 
twilig t of his una door to take his picture. | 
1 beheld his body half waſted away with long ex- 
2 and confinement, and felt what kind of 

kneſs of the heart it was which ariſes from hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer I ſaw him pale and 
feveriſh : in thirty years the weſtern breeze had not 
once fanned his — he had ſeen no ſun, no 
moon in all that time —— nor had the voice of friend 
of kinſinan dreaihed through his lattice — his _ 

ren 
But hear my heart began to e and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 
le was ſitting upon the ground upon a little ſtraw, 
in the furtheſt corner of his dungeon, which was al- 
ternately his chair and bed: a little calendar of ſmall 
ſticks were laid at the head, - notched all over with 
the diſmal days and nights he had paſſed there --- he 
had one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, and with a 
ruſty nail he was etching another day of miſery to 
add to the heap. As I darkened the little light he 
had, he lifted up hopeleſs eye towards the door, 
then- caſt it down --- ſhook his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction, I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick 
upon the bundle --- He gave a deep ſigh -- I ſaw the 
iron enter into his ſoul --- | burſt into tears I could 
not ſuſtain the picture of confinement which my fan- 
cy had drawn---I ſtarted up from my chair, and 
calling La Fleur, I bid him beſpeak me a remiſe, and 
have it ready at the door of. the hotel by nine in the 
morning”. 

— I will $0 diregy, fad I, myſelf to MonGeur 
Le Duke de Choiſeul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but not with 
ing he. ſhould ſee any thing upon my cheek, which 
. wm the honeſt fellow a heart-ach · wh * 8 

wou 
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I would go to bed by myſelf and bid him go dv 
the inn 44 . PT 
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ROAD w VERSAILLES. 


Thi into my remiſe the hour I propoſed: La 
Fleur got up behind, and I bid the coachman 
make the beſt of his way to Verſailles. 4 
As there was nothing in this road, or rather no- 
thing which I look for in travelling, I cannot fill up 
the blank better than with a ſhort hiſtory of this ſelf 
ſame bird, which became the ſubject of the laſt 
chapter. l | 1 22 2 
Whilſt the Honourable Mr. * * * as waiting for 
a wind at Dover, it had been caught_upon the cliffs 
before it could well fly, by an Engliſh lad who was 
his groom z who not caring to deſtroy it, had taken 
it in his breaſt into the packet ---and by courſe of 
feeding it, and taking it once under his protection, in 
a day or two grew fond of it, and got it ſafe along 
with hm tm ⁰ ͤ rt TER nw 
At Paris the lad had laid out a liver in a little cage 
for the ſtarling, and as he had little to do better, the 
five months his maſter ſtayed there, he taught it in 
his mother's tongue the four ſimple words - (and no 
more) - to which I owned myſelf ſo much its debtor, 
Upon his malter's going on for Italy the lad had 
1 it to the maſter of the hotel But his little ſong 
or liberty being in an unknown language at Paris — 
the bird had little or no ſtore ſet by him - ſo La 
Fleur bought both him and his cage for me for a bot- 
tle of Burgundy. 3% 
In my return from Italy I brought him with me to 
the country in whoſe language he had learned his. 
notes and _ the ſtory of him to Lord A- Lord: 
A begged the bird of me in a week Lord A gave 
him, to Lord B--- Lord B made a preſent of him to 
Lord C--- and Lord oy” gentleman ſold him to _ 
* 4 4 2 
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D's for a ſhilling --- Lord D gave him to Lord E- — 
and fo on'--- half round the alphabet --- From that 
rank he paſſed into the lower houſe, and paſſed the 
hands of as many commoners — But as all theſe 
wanted to get in --- and my bird wanted to get out --- 
he had almoſt as little ſtore ſet by him in London as 
D Park. 05 Tb AYES N$ 

It is impoſſible but many of my readers muſt have 
heard of him; and if any by mere chance have ever 
ſeen him 1 beg leave to inform them, that that 
bird was my bird, or ſome vile copy ſet up to re- 
preſent him. | | e 

| have nothing further to add upon him, but that 
from that time to this, I have borne this poor ſtar- 
ling as the creſt to my arms. Thus: 


[ 


— 
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about if they dare. | ] | neck 


THE ADDRESS. 
VERSAILLES. 


] Su ovp not like to have my enemy take a view 
of my mind, when I am going to aſk protection 
of any man: for which reaſon I generally endeavour - 
to protect myſelf; but this going to Monſieur Le 
Duc de C*####* was an act of compulſion — had it 
been an act of choice, I ſhould have done it, I ſup- 
poſe, like other people. - 
How many mean plans of dirty addreſs, as F went 
along, did my ſervile heart form ! I deſerved the Ba- 
ſtile for every one of them. 15 
Then nothing would ſerve me, when 1 got within 
ſight of Verſailles, but putting words and ſentences. | 
together, and conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath: 
myſelf into Monſieur Le Duc de C- good graces. 
— This will do — faid I — Juſt as well, retorted I 
again, as a coat carried up to him by an adventurous. 
taylor, without taking his meafure — Foot!” continu-- 
ed I — ſee Monſieur Le Duc's face firſt — obſerve 
what character is written in it; take notice in what 
poſture he "ſtands to hear you— mark the turns and 
expreſſions of his body and limbs — And for the tone 
— the firſt ſound which comes from his lips. will give 
it you; and from all theſe together you will com- 
pound an addreſs at once upon the ſpot, which can- 
not diſguſt the Duke — the ingredients are his own, 
and moſt likely to go down... 
Well! ſaid J, 1 wiſh it well oyer — Cowatd again 
as if man to man was not equal, throughout the 
whole ſurface of the globe; and if in the field — why 
not face to face in the cabinet too? And truſt me, 
Yorick,” whenever it is not fo, man is falſe ta himſelf; 
and betrays his own ſuccours ten times, Where nature 
does it once. Go to the Duc de CY-withthe Ba- 
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ſtile in thy. looks — My life for it, thou wilt be ſent 
back to Paris in half an hour, with an eſcort, _. 

I believe fo, ſaid I — Then I will to the Duke, by 
heaven! with all the yaiety and debonairneſs in the 
world. E 5.0 | 

— And there you are wrong again, replied I, — 
A heart at eaſe, Yorick, flies into no extremes — it 
is ever on its centre --- Well! well! cried I, as the 

coachman turned in at the gates I find I ſhall do 

very well: and by the time he had wheeled round 
the court, and brought me up to the door, | found 
myſelf {ſo much the better for my own lecture, that I 
neither aſcended the ſteps like a victim to juſtice, who 
was to part with liſe upon the topmoſt, — nor did 
1 mount them with a ſkip and a couple of ſtrides, as 
1 do when I fly up, Eliza! to thee, to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the ſaloon, I was met by 
a perſon who poſſibly might be the maitre d'hotel, but 
had more the air of one af the under ſecretaries, who 
told me the Duc de C***#* was buſy — I am utterly 
ignorant, ſaid I, of the forms of obtaining an audience, 
being an abſolute ſtranger, and what is worſe in the 
preſent conjuncture of affairs, being an Engliſhman 

too. He replied that did not increaſe the difficul- 
ty, I made bim a flight bow, and told him, I 
had ſomething of importance to ſay. to Monſieur Le 

Duc. The ſecretary looked towards the ſtairs, as if 
he was about to leave me to carry. up this account to 
ſome one — But I muſt not miſlead you, ſaid I— for 

what have to ſay is of no manner of importance to 
Monſieur Le Duc de C**** but of great importance 
to mylelf. — C'ef une autre affaire, replied. he — - 
Not ar all, faid L, to a man of. gallangry, — But pray, 
good fir, continued TI, when can a ſtranger hope to 

have acceſſe? In not leſs than two hours, fad he look- 
ing at his watch. The number of equipages Us 
court-yatd ſeemed to juſtify the calculation, that 
could have no nearer a proſpect — and as walkin 
backwards and forwards in the ſaloon, without aifou 
to commune with, was for the time as bad as being 
io the Baſtile itfelf, I inſtantly went back to my ge- 
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muſe, and bid the coachman drive me to the cordon 
bleu, which was the neareſt Mtel. angle! 
I think there is a fatality in it = I ſeldom go to the 
place I-fet out for. lt 2 5 
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DEFORE I had got half way down the fireet;. 
Dl changed. my mind: as Lam ar- Verſailles, 

thought J, I might as well take a view of the town ;. 
ſo I pulled the cord, and ordered the coachman to 11 
drive round ſome of the principal ſtreets — I ſuppoſe Wo 
the town is not very large, ſaid 1. — The coachman | 
begged - pardon for ſetting me right, and told me it 
Vas very ſuperb, and that numbers of the firſt dukes: 
and marquiſes and counts had hotels — The count 
de B****, of whom the Bookſeller at the Quai de 
Conti had ſpoke ſo handſomely 22 6 n before, me 
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inſtantly into my mind — And why d I not go, 
thought I, to the Count de B W, who has ſo high: 
an idea of Engliſh books, and Engliſh men — and tell 
him my ſtory ? ſo Ichanged my mind a ſecond time 
En truth it was the third; for L had intended that 
day for Madame de R/ in the Rue St. Pierre, and 
had devoutly ſent her word by her fle de chambre-. 
that Iwould affurediy wait upon her but I am go- 
verned by circumftantes — I cannot govern them; ſo 
ſeeing a man ſtanding with a baſttet on the other ſide 
of the ſtreet, as if he had ſomething to ſell, 1 bid 
8 Fleur go up to him, and enquire for the Counts 
Dosch ir , 2 f f et J che 
Ia Fleur returned a little pale; and told me it was 
2 Chevalier de St: Louis ſelling gat It is impO 
ſible; La Fleur ! ſaid I. La Fleur could: no more, 
count for the phenomenon than myſelf; but perſiſted Ml 
in his tory; he had ſeen the croix ſet in gold; with - - . ü 
its red riband, he ſaid, tied to his hutton- hole and 
had looked into his baſket and ſeen the patts which 
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the Chevalier was ſelling; ſo could not be miſtaken 
in that. Im de 
Sucha reverſe in a man's life awakens: a better 
principle than curioſity: I could not help looking for 
ſome time at him as I fat in the remiſe — the more [ 
looked at him — his croix and his baſket, the ſtronger 
they wove themſelves into my hrain —— I got out of 
the remiſe and went towards him. 
He was begirt with a clean linen apron which fell 
below his knees, and with a ſort of a bib which went 
half way up his breaſt ; upon the top of this, but a 
little below the hem, hung his croix. His baſket of 
little patis was covered over with a white damaſk 
napkin ; another of the ſame kind was ſpread at the 
bottom; and there was a look of propreté and neat- 
neſs throughout ; that one might have bought -his 
patis of him, as much from appetite as ſentiment. 
- He made an offer of them to neither ; but ſtood 
ſtill with them at the corner of an hotel, for thoſe to. 
buy who chooſe it, without ſolicitation. | 
Nie was about forty-eight — of a ſedate look, ſome- 
thing approaching to gravity. I did not wonder. 
I went up rather to the baſket than him, and having 
lifted up the napkin and taken one of his patts into my 
| hand ——1T begged he would explain the appearance 
which affected me. e e W 
He told me in a few words, that the beſt part of 
Dis life had paſſed in the ſervice, in which after ſpend- 
ing a ſmall patrimony, he had obtained a company 
and the croix with it; but that at the concluſion of 
the laſt peace, his regiment being reformed, and the 
whole corps, with thoſe of ſome other regiments, left 
without any proviſion — he found himſelf in a wide 
world without friends, without a livre — and indeed 
ſaid he, without any thing but this — (pointing, as 
be ſaid it to his croi The poor chevalier won my 
pity, and be ſiniſhed the ſcene, with winning my eſ- 
The king, he ſaid, was the moſt generous of prin- 
ces, but his generoſity could neither relieve or reward 
every one, and it was only his migfortune to be a- 
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mong the number. He had a little wife, he faid, 
whom he loved, who did the patiſſerie; and added, 
be felt: no diſhonour in defending her and himſelf 
from want in this way = unleſs Providence had of- 
fered him a better. Male. | | 

It would be derem ere a pleaſure from 
the „in paſſing over what happened to this poor 
ä gr of St. ao ey — nor after. 55 

It ſeems he uſually took his ſtand near the iron 

ates which lead up to the palace, and as his croix 

d caught the eyes of numbers, numbers had made 
the ſame enquiry which I had done — He had told 
them the fame ſtory, and always with ſo much mo- 
deſty and good ſenſe, that it had reached at laſt the 
King's ears — who hearing the Chevalier had been a 
gallant officer, and reſpected by the whole regimens 
as a man of honour and integrity — he broke up. 
his little trade by a penſion of fifteen hundred livres 


a year, | 

* 1 have told this to pleaſe the reader, I beg 
leave he will allow me to relate another out of its, 
order, to pleaſe myſelf — the two ſtories refte - 
light upon each other, — and it is a pity they ſhould _ 
be parted. | 1 OBE 
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4 HEN ſtates and empires have their periods; | 
| W of deelenſion, and feel in their turns what 
diſtreſs and poverty is - I ſtop not to tell the cauſes 
which gradually brought the houſe dE in Brita. 
ny into decay. | 'Fhe Marquis PEER had fought up 
againſt his condition with great firmneſs; wiſhing to 
preſerve and ſtill ſhew: to the world ſome litile frag- 
ments of what his anceſtors had been - their indiſ⸗- 
cretions had put it out of his power: There was 
enough left for the little exigencies of obhſcurity·— 

But he had two boys who looked up to hun for light | 
+ og | | — AQ. 


"ot 
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be thought they deſerved it. He had tried his 


ſword it could not open the way — the mounting 
was too expenſive — and ſimple œcοο was not a 


match for it = there was no reſource but commerce. 


In any other province in France, ſave Britany, 
this was ſmiting the root for ever of the little tree 
his pride and affection wiſhed to ſee re- bloſſom --» 
But in Britany, there being a proviſion for this, he 
availed ' himſelf of it; and taking an occaſion when 
the ſtates were aſſembled at Rennes, the Marquis, 
attended with his two ſons, entered the court; and 
having. pleaded the right of an ancient law of the 
duehy, which, though ſeldom claimed, he faid, was 
no leſs in force; he took his ſword from his fide — 
Here ſaid he —— take 1 it; and be truſty guar- 
dians of it, til}: better times put me in condition to 
reclaim i t. 

» The preſident accepted the Marquis's ſword — he 
ſtayed a few.minutes to ſee it depoſited in the archives 
of his houſe — and departed: 

The Marquis and- his. whole family embarked the 
next day far. Martinico, and in about nineteen or 
twenty years of ſucceſsful' application to buſineſs, 
with ſome unlooked for 33 from diſtant branch 
es of his houſe — returned home to reclaim his nobi- 
lity and to ſupport it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will ne- 
ver happen to any traveller, but a ſentimental one, 
that I ſhould be at Rennes at the very time of this 


ſolemn requiſition : I call it 2 — it was ſo to 


me. 
The Marquis entered — with his whole U 
mily; he ſupported: his lady his eldeſt: ſon ſupport- 
ed his ſiſter, and his youngeſt was at the other 
extreme of the line next — one pay his 
handkerchief/ to his face twiee . > 1: 
— There was a dead ſilence. When the 
bad approached within ſix paces of the tribunal, he 
gave the Marchioneſs to his — ſon, and ad- 
vancing three ſteps before his family — he reclaimed 
his ſword. — His ſword was given him, and the mo- 
. 
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ment he got it into his hand he drew it almoſt out of 


the ſcabbard —- it was the ſhining face of a friend 
he had once given up —he looked attentively a long; 
time at it, beginning. at the hilt, as if to ſee whether 
it was the fame — when obſerving a little ruſt which 
it had contraQed near the point, he brought it near 


his eye, and bending his head down over it I think 


L faw a tear fall upon the place: L could not be on. 
ceived by what followed. 


6.4 all and; faid he, ſome other way o get * 


LY off. 55 


ſword into its ſcabbard, made a bow to the guardis 
ans of it — and, with his wife and daughter and d his. 
two ſons following him, walked out, 


© how Lenvied him os _—_— 1. 
| THE E 7 48 85 o RT. 
VERS 41 LLES. 
| Fun ND- no difficulty in meien admittanee to 
Monſieur Le Compte de BY*** The ſet of Shake- 


ſpear's was laid upon the table, and he was tumbling. 
them over. E walked up cloſe to the table, and giv- 


ing firſt ſuch a look at 5 books as to make him con- 


.ceive I knew what they were —— Ftold him I had 
come without any one to prefent me, knowing I. 
mould meet with. a friend in his apartment, who, E 

truſted, would do it for me — it is my countryman 


the great Shakeſpear, ſaid I. pointing to his n 
—— et avez la bontt; mon cher ami, apoſtrophizing 
| his ſpirit, added I, de ne faire cer lonneur la. — 


The Count ſmiled at the ſingularity of the intro- 


duction; and ſeeing I looked a little pale and ſickly, 
inſiſted upon my e arm- chair: ſo Iſat down; 
and to ſave him conjectures upon a viſit ſo out of all 


rule, I teld him ſimply of the incident in the book-. 
ſeller's ſhop, and how that had impelled me rather 
to go to him with the ftory. of a little * 

was 


When the Marquis had ſaid this, be returned . 9 
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T was under, than to any other man in France— And 
what is your embarraſſment ? let me hear it, faid the 
Count. S0 I told him the ſtory juſt as l have told it 
the reader, ——, > "FR 
And the maſter of my hotel, faid I, as con- 
cluded it, will needs have it, Monſteur Le Compte, that 
J ſhall be ſent to the Baſtile = but I have no appre- 
henſtons, continued I - for in falling into the hands 
of the moit poliſhed people in the world, and being 
| confcious I was a true man, and not come to ſpy the 
©  nakedneſs of the land, I ſcarce thought I lay at their 
mercy. — Ir does not ſuit the gallantry of the French, 
Monſieur Le Compte, faid I, to ſhew it againſt in- 
valids. | 
An animated bluſh came into the Count de B*H*##, 
cheeks, as I ſpoke this Me craignez rien — Do 
not fear, faid he — Indeed I do not, replied-l again 
— beſides, continued I, a little ſportingly — I have 
come laughing all the way from London to Paris, 
and | do. not think Monſieur Le Duc de Choiſeul is 
ſuch an enemy to mirth, as to ſend ine back crying 
for my pains. 5 5 
LeeMy application to you, Monſieur Le Compte 
de B (making him a low bow) is to defire he - 
will not. tin ety x: 
The Count heard me with great good nature, or 
+ had not faid half as much — and onee or twice 
faid — C'eft bien dit. So -I reſted my cauſe there = 


and determined to ſay no more about it. 
Taue Count led the diſcourſe: we talked of indif- 
4+ ferent things; — of books and politicks, of men — 

| and then of women — God bleſs them all! ſaid l, 
after much diſcourſe about them — there is not a man 
upon earth who loves them. ſo much as 1 do: aſter all 
the ſoibles I have ſeen, and all the ſatires l have read 
againſt them, ftill-] love them, being firmly perſuad- 
ed that a man who has not a ſort of an affection for 
the whole ſex, is incapable of ever loving a fingle 
one as be ought. . 

' Heh bien! Monſieur Þ Anglois, ſaid the Count, gal- 
ly — You are not come to ſpy the nakedneſs of 1 | 


bh a x 
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land = T believe you — ni encore, I dare ſay, that of 
our women — if, par hazard, they fell in your 
_ that the proſpect would not affect you. 
have ſomething within me which cannot bear the 
ſhock of the leaſt indecent infinuation : in the ſport- 
ability of chit-chat I have often endeayoured to con-. 
uer it, and with infinite pain have hazarded a thou- 
and things to a dozen of the ſex together — the leaſt 
of which I could not venture to a ſingle one, to gain 
heaven. | _ 
Excuſe me, Monſieur Le Compte, faid I as for, WO. iy 
the nakedneſs of your land, if I ſaw it, I ſhould caſt i 
my eyes over it with tears in them —and for that of 
your women (bluſhing at the idea he had excited in 
me) ] am ſo-evangelical in this, and have ſuch a fel- 
low-feeling for whatever is weak about them, that J 
would cover it with a-garment, if 1 knew how to 
throw it on — But | could with, continued I, to py 
the nakedneſs of their hearts, and through the diffe- 
rent diſguiſes of cuſtoms, climates, and religion, find 
out what is good in them, to faſhion my own by 
and therefore am I come 2] 
It is for this reaſon, Monſieur Le Compte, continu- 
ed I, that I have not ſeen the Palais royA— nor the 
Luxembourg — nor the Facade of the Louvre — nor 
have attempted to ſwell the catalogues we have of 
pictures, ſtatues, and churches ] conceive every 
fair being as a temple, and would rather enter in, 
and ſee the original drawings and looſe ſketches hung 
up in it, than the transfiguration of Raphael itſelf. 
The thirſt of this, continued I, as impatient as 
that which inflames the breaſt of the connoiſſeur, __ 
has led me from my own home into France —and 
from France will lead me through Italy —it is a qu»- 
et journey of the heart in purſuit of NAT uRE, and 
thoſe affections which riſe out of her, which make 
us love each other — and the world, better. than 
wed: ( ds N 
The Count ſaid a great many civil things to me 
upon the occaſion: and added very politely how 
much he ſtood obliged to Shakeſpear for making me 


known 


\ 
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| known to him — but, a-propos, ſaid he — Shakeſpear 
is full of great things He forgot a ſmall punctilio 

of announcing your name — it puts you under a 

neceſſity of doing it yourſelf. 


THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 


HERE is not a more perplexing affair in life 
to me, .than to fet about telling any one who 
I am— for there- is ſcarce any body I cannot give a 
better account of than of myſelf; and I have often 
wiſhed I could do it in a ſingle word —and have an 
end of it. It was the only time and occaſion in my 
life, I could accompliſh this to my purpoſe — for 
Shakeſpear lying upon the table, and recollecting I 
was 1n his books, I took up Hamlet, and turning im- 
mediately to the grave-diggers ſcene in the fifth aQ, 
I-layed my finger upon Yor1ck, and advancing the 
| book to the Count, with my finger all the way over 
the name - Me, Vici] ſaid I. 83 
No whether the idea of poor Vorick's ſkull was 
put out of the Count's mind, by the reality of my 
own, or by what magic he could drop a period of 
ſeven or eight hundred years, makes nothing in this 
account — it is certain the French conceiye better 
than they combine — I wonder at nothing in this 
world, and the leſs at this; inaſmuch as one of the 
firſt of our own church, for whoſe candour and pa- 
ternal ſentiments I have the higheſt veneration, fell 
into the ſame miſtake in the very ſame caſe. —— - 
4% He could not bear, he faid, to look into ſermons 
wrote by the king of Denmark's jeſter.“ Good, 
my lord! ſaid I but there are two Voricks. The 
Yorick your lordſhip thinks of, has been dead and 
buried eight hundred years ago; he flouriſhed in Her- 
wendilluss court — the other Yorick is myſelf, 
who have flouriſhed, my lord, in no court — He 
ſhook his head Good God! ſaid I, you might 
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as well confound Alexander the Great, with Alexan- 


der the Copper-ſmith, wy ford I was all oy; he 


replied. 
If Alexander king of Macedon couls- have 


tranſlated your lordſhip, ſaid IT am ſure your | 


lordſhip would not have ſaid ſo. 
The Le Count de B fell but into the ſame 
error 
— E., Monfeur, eft il Yorick? 2210 the Count. 
e le ſuis, ſaid I. Vous ? Moi — mais que 
j ai Phonneur de vous parler, Monſieur Le Compte — 


Mon Dieu ! faid be, embracing me Fous etes 


Torict. x 
The Count Jnflzncy put the Shakeſpear ate his 
e e left me alone in n 2 43% 


* Fr 
THE PASSPORT. 


VERSAILLES. 


I CovLn not conceive why the Count de 5 
bad gone ſo abrupily out of the room, any more 


than I could conceive why he had 5 the 32 
muſt explain t 


into his pocket Myſteries whic 
» 'ſebves, are not worth the loſs of time, ewhich a conjec- 
ture about them takes up it was better to read Shake 
ſpear; fo taking up Much ado about Nothing 1 


tranſported myſelf inſtantly from the chair I far in to ; 
Meſſina in Sicily,. and got ſo buſy. with Don Pedro | 


and 'Benedick and Beatrice, tbat I thought not of 
Verſailles, the Count, or the Paſſport. | 


Sweet pliability. of man's ſpirit, that ean hos 


ſurrender itſelf to illuſions, which cheat expeQtatioh 
* forrow of their weary moments! —— long 
e had ye numbered out my days, had 1 1850 


ſo great a part of them upon this enchanted 


— when my way is too rough for my feet; or 
7 for my ſtrength, I get off it, to 4 
ath which fancy has ſcattered over with roſe- 


buds wel; * z and having taken a few turns in it, 
come 
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come back ſtrengthened and refreſhed — When evils 
| Preſs ſore upon me, and there is no retreat from them 
in this world, then I take a new courſe | leave 
it —and as I have a clearer idea of the Elyſian 
fields than I have of heaven, I force myſelf, like 
Eneas, into them —I ſee him meet the penſive ſhade 
of his forſaken Dido — and with to recognize it — 
1 ſee the injured ſpirit wave her head, and turn off 
ſilent from the author of her miſeries and diſhonours 
— I loſe the feelings for myſelf in hers — and in 
thoſe affections which were wont to make me mourn 
for her when I was at ſchool. | 
Surely this is not walking in a vain ſhadow — nor 
does man diſquiet bimſelf in vain, by it— he oftner 
does fo in truſting the iſſue of his commorions to rea- 
ſon only, — I can ſafely ſay for myſelf, I was never 
able to conquer any one ſingle bad ſenſation in my 
heart ſo deciſively, as by beating up as faſt as I could 
for ſome kindly and gentle ſenſation, to fight it upon 
its own ground. £423 
When I had got to the end of the third act, the 
Count de B. entered with my paſſport in his hand. 
Monſ. Le Duc de C, ſaid the Count is as good a 
prophet, I dare ſay, as he is a ſtateſman — un 
ui rit, ſaid the Duke, ne ſera jamais dangereux. — 
d it been for any one but the — jeſter, added 
the Count, I could not have got it theſe two hours. — 
Pardonnes moi, Monſ. Le Compte, faid I—I am not 
the king's jeſter. — But you are Yorick ? — Yes. — 
Et vous plaiſantes l anſwered, Indeed I did jeſt 
— but was not paid for it = it was entirely at my 
own expence. | | > f 
We have no jeſter at court, Monſ. Le Compte, 
ſaid I; the laſt we had was in the licentious reign of 
Charles the IId — fince which time our manners have 
been ſo gradually refining, that our court at preſent 
zs ſo full of patriots, who wiſh for nothing but the 
honours and wealth of their country — and our ladies 
are all ſo chaſte, ſo ſpotleſs, ſo good, ſo devout — 
| there is nothing for a jeſter to make a jeſt of 
| 4 Voila un perfiflage ! cried the Count. | 
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THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES: 


S the Paſſport was directed to all lieutenant go- 
yernors, governors and commandants of cities, 
generals of armies, juſticiaries, and all officers of juſ- 
tice, to let Mr. Yorick, the king's jeſter, and his 
baggage, travel quietly along — I own the triumph 
of 3 the paſſport was not a little tarniſhed by 
the figure I cut in it But there is nothing unmixt 
in this world; and ſome of the graveſt of our divines 
have carried it ſo far as to affirm, that enjoyment it- 
| ſelf was attended even with a ſigh - and that the 
greateſt they knew of terminated in a general way, in 
little better than a convulſion, of 
I remember the grave and learned Bevoriſkius, in 
his commentary upon the generation from Adam, ve- 
ry naturally breaks off in the middle of a note to give 
an account to the world of a couple of ſparrows upon' 
the out-edge of his window, which had incommoded 
him all the time he wrote, and at laſt had entirdy 
taken him off from his genealogy. . 
|, —lt is ſtrange! writes Bevoriſkius ; but the facts 
are certain, for J have had the curioſity to mark them 
down one by one with my pen but the cockſpar- 
row during the little time that I could have finiſhed 
the other half of this note, has actually interrupted 
me with the reiteration of his careſſes three and 
twenty times and a half. i 
How merciful, adds Bevoriſkius, is heaven to his 
Creatures. 1 | 34%--4 & 
Ill fated Yorick! that the graveſt of thy brethren 
ſhould be able to write that to the world, which 
22 thy face with crimſon, to copy even in thy 
udy. ts 4. + 
But this is nothing to my travels — So I twiee 
— twice beg pardon for it. e 
CHARACTER. 
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the count 
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CHARACTER. 
VERSAILLES. 


XND how do you find the French! faid the 
Count de B***#, after he had given me the 
paſſport. 8 
The reader may ſuppoſe that after ſo obliging a 
proof of courteſy, Ben not be at a loſs to ſay ſome- 
thing handſome to the enquiry. + | 1 
— Mais paſſe, pour celg — Speak frankly, faid he : 
do you find all the urbanity in the French which the 
world give us the honour of? I had found every 
thing, I faid, which confirm'd it — Vraiment, ſaid 
Les Frangots ſont polis. To an exceſs, 


replied I. | | 
The count took notice of the word exceſſe; and 
would have it I meant more than I ſaid. I defended 


. myſelf a long time as well as I could againft it — he 
inſiſted I had a reſerve, and that I would ſpeak my 
opinion frankly. 


Ü believe, Monſ. Le Compte, ſaid I, that man has 
a certain compaſs, as well as an inſtrument ; and 
that the ſocial and other calls have occaſion by turns 
for every key in him; ſo that if you begin a note too 
high or too low, there muſt be a want either in the 
upper or under part, to fill up the ſyſtem of harmony. 
—— The Count de B**** did not underſtand muſic, 
ſo deſired me to explain it ſome other way. A po- 
liſhed nation, my dear Count, ſaid I, makes every 
one its debtor: and beſides, urbanity itſelf, like 


the fair ſex, has ſo many charms ; it goes againſt the 


heart to ſay it can do ill; and yet, I believe, there 
is but a certain line of perfection, that man, take 
him altogether, is empowered to arrive at —— if 
he gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities, than 
gets them. I muft not preſume to fay, how far this 


has affected the French in the ſubje& we are ſpeuk- 


ing of —— but ſhould it ever be the caſe of the En- 


(1 4 
* ” 


gliſh in the progreſs of their refinements, to arrive 
at the fame poliſh which diſtinguiſhes the French, 
if we did not loſe the politeſſe de cœur, which inclines 


men more to humane actions, than to courteous ones 


ue ſhould at leaſt loſe that diſtinct variety 
and originality of character, which diſtinguiſhes 


them, not only from each other, but from all the 


world beſides. . | 

I had a few of .king William's ſhillings as ſmooth 
as glaſs in my pocket ; and foreſeeing they would 
be of uſe in the illuſtration of my hypotheſis, I had 
eee in to my band, when I had proceeded fo 
ar — | 


See, Monſ. Le Compte, faid I riſing up, and lay- 


ing them before him upon the table — by jingling 
and rubbing one againſt another for ſeventy years to- 
gether in. one body's pocket or another's, they are 
become ſo much alike; you can ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
one ſhilling from another. | | 

The Engliſh like antient medals, kept more apart, 
and paſſing but few people's hands, preſerve the firſt 
ſharpneſfes which the fine hand of nature has given 
them— they are not ſo pleaſant to feel — but in re- 
turn, the legend is ſo viſible, that at the firſt look 


you ſee whoſe image and ſuperſcription they bear. — 


But the French, Monſ. Le Compte, added I, wiſh- 


ing to ſoften what I had ſaid, have ſo many excellen- 


cies, — can the better ſpare this = they are a loy- 
al, a gallant, a generous, - an ingenious, and good 
temper'd people as are under heaven — if they have 
a fault — they are too ſerious. OR 260 
Mon Dieu! cried the Count, riſing out of his chair. 
Mais vous plaiſantes, ſaid he, correcting his ex- 
clamation, —I laid my hand upon my breaſt, and 
with earneft gravity aſſured him it was my moſt ſet- 
tled opinion. bets | | | 
- be Count faid he was mortified, he could not ſtay 
to hear my reaſons, being en 
ment to dine with the Duc de 5} S&H 
But if it is not 400 far to come to Verſailles to eat 
our ſoup with me, I beg, before you leave France, 


may have the pleaſure of knowing you retract your 
| - | opinion 
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os A Sentimental JOURNEY 
opinion — or, in what manner you ſupport it. But 
if you do ſupport it, Monſ. 1 ſaid he, you 
muſt do it with all your powers, becauſe you have 
the whole world againſt you, — I premiſed the Count 
I. would do myſelf the honour of dining with him be- 
fore I ſet out for Italy — fo took my leave. 


THE TEMPTATION. 
:-P4RIS: 


WI. EN I alighted at the hotel the porter told 
| me a young woman with a band box had been 
that moment enquiring for me. — I do not know, 
faid the porter, whether ſhe is gone away or no. I 
took the key of my chamber of him, and went. up 
ftairs ; and when I had got within ten ſteps of the top 
of the landing before my door, I met her coming ea- 

fily down. | | 1 

It was the fair fille de chambre I had walked along 
the Quai de Conti with: Madame de R. had 
ſent her upon ſome commiſſions to a merchande des 
modes within a ſtep or two of the hotel de Modene ; 
and as I had failed in waiting upon her, had bid her 
enquire if I had left Paris; A8, if ſo, whether I had 
not left a letter addreſſed to ger. 

As the fair fille de chambre was ſo near my door 
ſhe turned back, and went into the room with me 
for a moment or two whilſt I wrote a card. 

It was a fine ſtill evening in the latter end of the 
month of May —— the. crimſon window curtains 
(which were of the ſame colour of thoſe of the bed) 
were drawn cloſe == the ſug was ſetting, and reflect- 
ed through them ſo warm a tint into the fair fille de 
chambres face I thought ſhe bluſhed — the 
idea of it made me bluſh alſo —— we were quite 
alone 1 and that ſuper-induced a ſecond: bluſh before 

the firſt could get off. „ ITN 
There is a ſort of a pleaſing half guilty bluſh, 
where the blood i more in fault than the man — it 18 
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ſent impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies after | 
it — not to call it back, but to make the ſenſation 
2 more delicious to the nerves — it is aſſocia- 
But I will not deſcribe it. — I felt ſomething at 
firſt within me which was not in ftrit uniſon with 
the leſſon of virtue I had given her the night before 
— l ſought five minutes for a card — I knew I had 
not one. I took up a pen I laid it down again 
— my hand trembled — the devil was in me. | 
I know as well as any one, he is an adverſary, 
whom if we reſiſt, he will fly from us ——but I 
ſeldom reſiſt him at all; from terror, that though I 
may c.nquer, I may ſtill get a hurt in the combat --- 
ſo [ gave up the triumph for ſecurity ; and inſtead of 
thinking to make him fly, I generally fly myſelf. . 
The fair fille de chambre came cloſe up to the bu- 
reau where I was looking for a card · took up firſt 
the pen I caſt down, then offered to hold me the ink: 
ſhe offered it ſo ſweetly, I was going to accept it --- 
but 1 durſt not --- | have nothing, my dear, ſaid 1, 
to write upon. Write it, ſaid ſhe ſimply, upon any 
va juſt going to cry out, Then I will write it, 
fair girl! upon thy lips. 3 
, Tf I do, ſaid 1, I ſhall periſh---fol took her by 
the hand and led her to the door, and begged ſhe 
would not forget the leſſon I had given her She 
faid, indeed ſhe would . not--- and as ſhe uttered, jt 
with ſome earneſtneſs, ſhe turned about, and gayeme 
both her hands, cloſed together, into mine--- it was 
impoſſible not to compreſs them in that fituation — I 
wiſhed to let them go; and all the time I held them, 
I kept arguing within myſelf againſt it — and ſtill I 
held them on. In two minutes I found I had all the 
battle to fight over again --- and | felt my legs and eve- 
ry limb about me tremble at the idea. 
The foot of the bed was within a yard and a\half 
of the place where we were ſtanding —- I bad till __. 
hold of her bands - and how it happened I can give 
no account, but I neither * — nor drew. ber 


* 
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nor did I think of the bed --- but ſo it did happen, 
-we both ſat down. | 1 2 5 — 

I will juſt ſhew you, ſaid the fair fille de chambre, 
the little purſe I have been making to day to hold 
your crown. 80 ſhe put her hand into her right 
pocket, which was next me, and felt for it for ſome 
time --- then into the left She had loſt it. I ne- 
ver bore expectation more quietly — it was in her right 
pocket at laſt --- ſhe pulled it out; it was of green 
raffeta, lined with a little bit of white quilted ſattin, 
and juſt big enough to hold the crown --- ſhe put it 
into my hand it was pretty; and I held it ten minu- 
tes with the back of my hand refting upon her lap 
looking ſometimes at the purſe, ſometimes on one 
ſide of it. | 12 

A ſtich or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
ſtock — the fair fille de chambre, without ſaying a 
word took out her little huſſive, threaded a ſmall nee- 
dle, and ſewed it up — I foreſaw it would hazard the 

lory of the day; and as ſhe paſſed her hand in ſi- 

= acroſs and acroſs my neck in the manceuvre, I 
felt the laurels ſhake which fancy had wreathed 
about my head. | 

A ſtrap had given way in her walk, and the buckle 
of her ſhoe was juſt 2 off — See, ſaid the fille de 
chambre, holding up her foot — I could not for my 
ſoul but faſten the buckle in return, and putting in 
the firap—and lifting up the other foot with it, 
when I had done, to ſee both were right — in doing 
it too ſuddenly —it una voidably threw the fair fille 
de chambre off her centre —and then — 


THE CONQUEST. 
PARIS. FO * 


RF ES and then —Ye whoſe clay cold heads and 
I luke warm hearts can argue down or malk-your 
paſſions tell me, what treſpaſs is it that man ſhould 
| Wot y have | 
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have them? or how his ſpirit ſtands anſwerable to the 
Father gf ſpirits, but for his conduct under them? 
If nature has ſo wove her web of kindneſs, that 
ſome threads of love and deſire are entangled with 
the piece — muſt the whole web be rent in drawing 
them out Whip me ſuch ſtoics, great governor of 
nature! ſaid I to myſelf — Wherever thy providence 
ſhall place me for the trials of my virtue = whatever 
is my danger — whatever is my ſituation — let me 
feel the movements which riſe out of it, and which 
belong to me as a man — and if I govern them as a 
good one — | will truſt the iſſues to thy juſtice, for 
thou haſt made us — and not we ourſel ves. 

As 1 finiſhed my addreſs, I raiſed the fair f/le de 
chambre up by the hand, and led her out of the room 
— ſhe ſtood by me till I locked the door and put the 
key in my pocket —and then— the victory being 
quite decifive — and not till then, I prefſed my lips 
to her cheek, and taking her by the hand again, led 
her ſafe to the gate of the hotel. 


THE MYSTERYT. 
PARIS. 


"VF a man knows the heart, he will know it was im- 

poſſible to go back inſtantly to my chamber — it 
was touching a cold key with a flat third to it, upon 
the cloſe of a piece of muſick, which had called forth 
my affeQions — therefore, when 1 let go the hand of 
the fille de chambre, I remained at the gate of the 
hotel for ſome time, looking at every one who paſſed - 
by, and * conjectures upon them, till my at- 
tention got fixed upon a ſingle object which confound- 
ed all kind of reaſoning upon him. 


It was a tall figure of a philoſophic, ſerious, aduſt 


- 


look; which paſſed and repaſſed ſedately along the _-- a wb i : 


ſtreet, making a turn of about ſixty paces on each 
ſide of the gate of the hotel — the man was about 


fifty-two — had a ſmall cane under his arm — was 
8 E 2 dreſſed 


e 
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:drefſed in a dark drah- colour d coat, waiſtcoat, and 
bre&ches, which ſeemed to have ſeen ſome years ſer- 
vice — they were ſtill clean, and there was a little air 
of frugal propretẽ throughout him. By his pulling 
off his hat, and his attitude of accoſting a good many 
in his way, I ſaw he was aſking charity; ſol got a 
ſous or two out of my pocket ready to give him, as 
he took me in his turn — he paiſed by me without 
aſking any thing — and yet did not go five ſteps-fur- 
ther before he aſked charity of a little woman —1 
was much more likely to have given of the two — 
He had ſcarce done with the woman when he pulled 
off his hat to another who was coming the ſame way. 
— An ancient gentleman came ſlowly --- and, after 
him a young ſmart one He let them both paſs, and 
aſked nothing: I ſtood obſerving him half an hour, 
in which time he had made a dozen turns backwards 
and forwards, and found that he invariably purſued 
the ſame plan. | | | 
There were two things very ſingular in this, which 
ſet my brain to work, and to no purpoſe --- the firſt 
was, why the man ſhould only tell his ſtory to the 
ſex and ſecondly — what kind of ſtory it was, and 
what ſpecies of eloquence it could be, which ſoften- 
ed the hearts of the women, which he knew it was 
to no purpoſe to praiſe upon the men. . 
There were two other circumſtances which entan- 
gled this myſtery — the one was, he told every woman 
what he had to ſay in her ear, and in a way which 


had much more the air of a ſecret than a petition — 


the other was, it was always ſucceſsful — he never 
ſtopped a woman, but ſhe pulled out her purſe, and 
immediately gave him ſomething. 
| could form no ſyſtem to explain the phenomenon. 
I had got a riddle to to amuſe me for the reſt of 
ne evening, ſo I walked up ftairs to my chamber. 


> WE 
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be CASE of CONSCIENCE; 
XN PARIS. 5 


Was immediately followed up by the maſter of 
the hotel, who came into my room to tell me F 
muſt provide lodgings elſewhere — How ſo, friend? 
ſaid I. — He anſwered, I had a young woman locked 
up with me two hours that evening, in my bed cham- 
ber, and it. was againſt the rules of his hovſe. Ve- 
well, ſaid I, we will all part friends then— for 
the girl is no worſe — and I am no worſe — and you 
will be juſt as I ſound you — It was enough, be ſaid, 
to overthrow the credit of his hotel. — Vene vos, 
Moxnfeur, ſaid he, pointing to the ſoot of the bed we 
had been fitting upon. —I own it had ſomething of 
the appearance of an evidence ; but my pride not 
ſuffering me to enter into any detail of the caſe, I 
exhorted bim to let his ſoul ſleep in peace, as ] re-- 
ſolved to let mine do that night, and that L would. 
diſcharge what J owed him at breakfaſt. | 
I ſhould not have minded, Monfieur, ſaid he, if you 
had twenty girls It is a ſcore more, replied I, inter- 
rupting him, than I ever reckoned upon — Provided, 
added he, it had been but in a morning = And does 
the difference of the time of the day at Paris make a 
diffe rence in the fit ? — It made a difference, he faid, 
in the ſcanda}, — | like a good diſtinction in my heart; 
and cannot ſay I was intolerably out of temper with 
the man — I own it is neceſſary, re- aſſumed the maſ- 
ter of the hotel, that a ſtranger at Paris ſhould have 
the tunities preſented to him of buying lace 
and filk ſtockings and ruffles, et tout cela— and it is 
nothing if a woman comes witha bandbox. — O' my 
conſcience, faid I, ſhe had one; but I never looked 
into it — Then, Monfeur, ſaid he, has bought no- 
thing, — Not one earthly thing, replied I, —Becauſe, 
faid he, I could recommend one to you who would 
uſe you en conſcience, —But I muſt ſee her this 
eo . E 3 . : night, 
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102 A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
night, ſaid I — He made me a low bow and walked 
down. "IN | i 

Now ſhall T triumph over this maitre d hotel, cried 
I—ang what then? — Then I ſhall let him feeI 
know he is a dirty fellow. — And what then? — 
What then!—T was too near myſelf to ſay it was 
for the ſake of others, —I had no good anſwer left 
— there was more of "_w than principle in my 
project, and I was ſick of it before the execution. 

In a few minutes the Grifſet came in with her box 
of lace—T will buy nothing however, ſaid I, with- 
in myſelf, | 55 

The Griſſet would ſhew me every thing — I was 
hard to pleaſe: ſhe would not ſeem to ſee it; ſhe 
opened her little magazine, laid all her laces one af- 
ter another before me - unfolded and folded them up 
again one by one with the moſt patient ſweetneſs — 
1 might buy — or not — ſhe would let me have every 
thing at my own price — the poor creature ſeemed 
anxious to get a penny; and laid herſelf out to win 
me, and not ſo much in a manner which ſeemed art- 
ful, as in one I felt ſimple and careſſing. 

If there is not a fund of honeſt cullibility in man, 
ſo much the worſe — my heart relented, and I gave 
up my ſecond reſolution as quietly as the firſt — Why 
ſhould I chaſtiſe one for the treſpaſs of another? if 
thou art tributary to this tyrant of an hoſt, thought 
J, looking up in her face, ſo much harder is thy 
bread. 1 
If I had not had more than four Louis Hors in my 

urſe, there was no ſuch thing as riſing up and ſhew- 
ing her the door, till I had firſt laid three of them 
out in a pair of ruffles. 3 „ 

— The maſter of the hotel will ſhare the profit 
with her — no matter — then I have only paid, as 
many a poor ſoul has paid before me, for an act he 
could not do, or think of. N 


THE 


THE RIDDLE. 
PARIS. 
WI EN La Fleur came up to wait upon me at 


ſupper, he told me how ſorry the maſter of 


the hotel was for his affront to me in bidding me 


change my lodgings. 


A man who values a good night's reſt will not lie 


down with enmity in his heart if he can help it 
So I bid La Fleur tell the maſter of the hotel, that 
I was ſorry on my fide for the occaſion I had given 
him and you may tell him, if you will, La Fleur, 
added I, that if the young woman ſhould call again, 
I ſhall not ſee her. 2 
This was a ſacrifice not to him, but myſelf, having 
reſolved, after ſo narrow an eſcape, to run no more 
riſks, but to leave Paris, if it was poſſible, with all 
the virtue I entered in. | 
Ceſt deroger 4 nobleſſe, Monfieur, ſaid La Fleur, 
making me a bow down to the ground as he ſaid it 
—Et encore Monfieur, ſaid he, may change his ſen- 
timents — and if (par hazard) he ſhould like to 
amuſe himſelf I find no amuſement in it, faid I, 
interrupting him — 5 . 
Mon Dieu! ſaid La Fleur —— and took away. 


In an hout's time he came to put me to bed, and 
was more than commonly officious — ſomething 


hung upon his lips to ſay to me, or aſk me, which 


he could not get off: I could not conceive what it 


was ; and indeed gave myſelf little trouble to find it 
out, as I had another- riddle ſo much more intereſt- 
. my mind, which was that of the man's 
aſking charity before the door of the hotel — I 


would haye given any thing to have got to the bottom 
of it; and that, not out of curiofity it is ſo low. 


a principle of enquiry, in general, I would not pur- 
chaſe the gratification of it with a two-ſous piece 
but a ſecret, 1 thought, which: ſo ſoon and ſo 

ed OY 4 certainly 
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certainly ſoftened the heart of every woman you 

came near was a ſecret at leaſt equal to the philoſo- 

3 ſtone: had I had both the Indies, I would 
ave given up one to have been maſter of it. 

I toffed and turned it almoſt all night long in my 
brains to no manner of purpoſe ; and when I awoke 
in the morning, I found my ſpirit as much troubled 
with my dreams, as ever the king of Babylon had 
been with his; and I will not hefitate to affirm, it 
wauld have puzzled all the wiſe men of Paris, as 
much as thoſe of Chaldea, to have given its inter- 
pretation. . | 


LE DIMANCHE. 
1 
Ine and when La Fleur came In 


the morning, with my coffee and roll and but- 
ter, he had got rte 5 22 arrayed, I ſcarce 


Moria i. 40 give him a new 
hat with a ſilver ae bop, and four Louis 
ers put Hadoniſer; wh en dcs, to Paris; and the 
poor fellow, to ay - 13 | „ had done wonders 
with it. 

He had unge how good ſcarlet coat, 
ſame —— They were 
nat a crown worſe, he hi, or the. wearing I 
wiſhed him hanged for telling me — they. looked 
ſo freſh, that though-I-knew the the thing could not 
be done, yet I would rather have impoſed upon my 
fancy with thinking I had bought them new for the 
_ than that * had come out of the Rue de 

riperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not che heart fore 
at Paris, | 

He had purchaſed moteover a handſome blue fats 
tin -waiſtcoat, fancifully enough embroidered — this 
was indeed ſomething the worſe for the 4 p 
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had done, but it was clean ſcoured the gold had 
been touched up, and upon the whole was rather 
ſhowy than otherwiſe — and as the blue was not 
violent, it ſuited with the coat and breeches very 
well: he bad ſqueezed out of the money, moreover, 
a new bag and a ſolitaire; and had inſiſted with the 
ſripier, upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches 
knees —-He had purchaſed muſlin ruffles, hien brodtes, 
with four livres of his own money — and a pair of 
white ſilk ſtockings for five more — and, to top all, 
nature had given him a handſome figure, without: 
coſting him a ſous. Nen +} 
He entered the room thus ſet off, with his hair 
dreſſed in the firſt ſtile, and with a handſome bouquet” 
in his breaſt in a word, there was that look of 
feſtivity in every thing about him, which at once 
put me in mind it was Sunday — and by combining 
both together, it inſtantly ſtruck me, that the favour 
he wiſhed to aſk of me the night before, was to 
ſpend the day, as every body in Paris ſpent it, be- 
ſides. I had ſcarce made the conjecture, when La 
Fleur, with infinite humility, but with a look of 
truſt, as if I ſhould not v fuſe him, begged I would 
grant him the day, pour faire le galant dis d Vis de 
Ja maitreſſe. "of | 
Now it was the very thing T intended to do my-- 
ſelf vis d vis Madame de R9***- I had re- 
tained the remiſe on purpoſe for it, and it would not 
have mortified my vanity to have-had a ſervant. fo. / 
well dreſſed as La Fleur was to have got up behind 
it: I could never have worſe ſpared him. 
But we muſt feel, not argue in theſe embarraſſ- 
ments — the ſons and daughters of ſervice part 
with liberty, but not- with Nature in their contracts; 
they are fleſh̃ and blood, and have: their liitle vani- 
ties and wiſhes in the midſt of the. houſe of bondage, 
as well as their taſk-maſters — no doubt, they have? 
ſet their ſelf-denials at a price —— and their en 
pectatioùs are ſo unreaſonable, that I would often 
1.4 diſappoint them, but that their condition puts it ſo 
much in my power to do it. Fe 
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Bebold — Behold, I am thy ſervant —— difarms 
me at once of The powers of a maſter —-  _. 
= Thou ſhalt go, La Fleur! faid.l. + 
And what miſtreſs, La Fleur, ſaid I, canſt 
thou have picked up in ſo little a time at Paris? La 
Fleur laid his hand upon his breaſt, and ſaid it was a 
petite demoiſelle at Monfieur Le Compte de B**#**% 
La Fleur had a heart made for ſociety ; and, to 
ſpeak the truth of him, let as few occaſions flip him 
as his maſter ſo that ſome how or other; but how 
— heaven knows — he had connected himſelf with 
the denoiſelle upon the landing of the ſtair-caſe, dur. 
ing the time I was taken up with my Paſſport; and 
as there was time enough for me to win the Count 
to my intereſt, La Fleur had contrived to make it do 
to win the maid to his ——— the family, it ſeems, 
was to be at Paris that day, and he had made a par- 
ty with her, and two or three more of the Count's. 

houſhold, upon the boulevards. L DO acim 
Happy people! that once a week at leaſt are ſure 
to lay down all your cares together; and dance and 
ſing and ſport away the weights of grievance, which 
bow down the ſpirit of other nations to the earth |. 


THE FRAGMENT. 
. 2 PARIS. 


IAF vx had left me fomething to amuſe my- 

ſelf with for the day more than I had bargain- 
ed for, or could have entered either into his head or 
mine. 5 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a 

currant leaf; and as the morning was warm, and 
he had a good ſtep to bring it, he had begged a 
ſheet of waſte paper to put betwixt the currant leaf 
and his hand — As that was plate ſufficient, I bade 
him lay it upon the table as it was, and as I reſolved 
to ſtay within all day, J ordered him to call 4 
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the traiteur to beſpeak my dinner, and leave me to 
breakfaſt by myſelf. | 

When had "Eniſhed the butter, I Ane; the cur- 

rant leaf out of the window, and was going to do 


the ſame by the waſte paper — but ſtopping to read 


a line firſt, and that drawing me to a ſecond and 
third — 1 thought it better worth; ſo I ſhut the. 
window, and arwing a chair up to ir, Tat down, 
to read It, Wan 

It was in the old French of Rabeleis time, Sid 1 
aught I know might have been wrote by him — it 
was moreover in a Gothic letter, and that fo faded 
and gone off by damps and length of time, it coſt 
me infinite trouble to make any thing of it A threw 
it down; and then wrote a letter to Eugenius —- | 
then J took it up again, and embroiled: my patience 
with it. afreſh —— and then to cure that, I wrote a 
letter to Eliza. — Still it kept hold of me; an the 

difficulty of underſtanding it increaſed but the de- 
fire.. 

I got my dinder; andafter J had enlightened my. 
mind-with a bottle of Burgundy, Tat it again — and 
after two or three hours poring upon it, with al- 
moſt as deep attention as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon 

did upon a nonſenſical inſcription, . thought 1 made ö 
ſenſe of it:; but to make ſure of it, the beſt way, | 
imagined, was io turn it into Engliſh, and ſee how 
it would look then —— fo I went-on Jeiforely, as 
a trifling man does, ſometimes writing a ſentence — » 
then taking a turn or two —-and then looking how 
the world went, out of the window; ſo that it was 
nine o'clock at night before I'bad en A Wenn 
begui and read it as follows. | 
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— as e notary's wiſe diſputed the wit: 


with ih the notary with too much heat I wiſh, 
: faid 
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ſaid the notary, throwing down the parchment, that 
there was another notary here only to fet down and 
atteſt all this 

And what would you do then, Monſieur ? 
ſaid ſhe riſing haſtily up — the notary's wife was a 
little fume of a woman, and the notary thought it 
well to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply —— I] 
would go, anſwered he, to. bed. — You may go to 
the devil, anſwered the notary's wife.  - 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the 
houſe, the other two rooms being unfurniſhed, as is 
the cuſtom at Paris, and the notary not caring to lie 
in the ſame bed with a woman who had but that mo- 
ment ſent him pell-mell io the devil, went forth with 
his bat, and cane, and ſhort cloak, the night being 
very windy, and walked out ill at eaſe towards the 
pont neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole 
world who have paſſed over the pont neuf, muſt own, 
that it is the nobleſt — the fineſt — the grandeſt — 
the lighteſt — the longeſt — the broadeſt that ever 
conjoined land and land together upon the face of 
the terraqueous globe —— _ 

Zy this it ſeems, as if the auther of the fragment bad 

. Bot been @ Frenchman. ' ' 

The worſt fault which divines and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne can alledge againſt jt, is, that if there. i is 
but a cap- full of wind in or about Paris, it is more 
blaſphemouſly ſacre Dieu'd there than in any other 
aperture of the whole city — and with reaſon, good 
and cogent, Meſſieurs; ſor it comes againſt you with- 
out crying garde deau, and with ſuch unpremedita- 
ble puffs, — of the few who croſs it with their 

not one in fiſty but hazards two livres and a 
half, which is its full worth. 

The poor notary, juft as he was paſſing by the 
ſentry, inſtinctively clapped his cane to the fide of it, 
but in raiſing it up the point of his cane catching hold 
of the loop of the ſentinel's hat hoiſted it over the 
ſpikes of the balluſtrade clear 1 ite wag . — 
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Ii is an ill wind, ſaid a boarſman, who catch- 
ed it, which blows no body any good, 
The ſentry, being a Gaſcon, incontinent] twirled 
up his whiſkers, and levelled his har und "ME 
Harquebuſſes in thoſe days went off with matches; 
and an old woman's paper lantern at the end of 
the bridge happening to be blown out, ſhe had bor- 
rowed the ſentry's match to light it — it gave a mo- 
ment's time for the Gaſcon's blood to run cool, and 
turn the accident better to his advantage — It is an 
ill wind, ſaid he, catching off the . notary's caftor, 
and legitimativg the ca with the boatwan's 
adage. 
e poor notary croſſed the bridge, and paſſing 
. along the rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourgs of 
N lamented himſelf as he walked e in 
tha manner: 
Luckleſs man ! that I am, ſaid the notary, to be 
E ſport of hurricanes all my days — to be born to 
have the ſtorm of ill language levelled againſt me 
my profeſſion wherever I go — to be forced into 
end nh by the thunder of the church toa tempeſt of a 
woman—tobe driven forth out of my houſe by domeſ- 
tic winds, and deſpoiled of my caſtor by pontific ones 
— to be here, bare-headed, in a windy night, at the 
, + mercy, of the ebbs and flows of accidents — where 
am. I to lay my head ? — miſerable man! what wind 
in the two-and-thirty points of the whole compaſs 
can blow unto thee, as it does to the reſt of thy fel - 
low-creatures, good! _ 
As the notary was yolk ng on by a dark paſſage, 
complaining in this ſort, a voice called out. * 0 
girl, to bid her run for the next notary 
the notary being. the next, and availing binfelf. of 
— his ſituation, Kauen up | the paſſage, to the door, 
and paſſing through an KAR) bort of a ſaloon, was 
uſhered into a large chamber diſmantled of every 
— but a long military pike — a breaſtplate — 2 
old ſword, and bandoleer, bung up r ef 
— four fern 1 Wy the wall. 1 
ie $1541) 2 enen nne ' 303 
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An old perſonage, who had heretofore been a gen- 
tleman, and unleſs decay of fortune taints the blood 
along with it was a gentleman at that time, lay ſup- 
porting his head upon his hand in his bed; a little 
table with a taper burning was fet cloſe beſide it, 
and cloſe by the table was placed à chair — the 
notary fat him down in it; and pulling out his ink- 
horn and # ſheet or two of paper which he had in 
his pocket, he placed them before him, and dipping 
his pen in his ink, and leaning his breaſt over the 
table, he diſpofed every thing to make the gentle- 
man's laſt will and teſtament. | 
Alas! Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the gentleman, 
raiſing himſelf up a little, I have nothing to bequeath 
which will pay the expence of bequeathing, except 
the hiſtory of myſelf, which I could not die in peace 
unleſs Tleft it as a legacy to the world; the profits 
ariſing out of it, I bequeath to you for the pains of 
taking it from me — it is a ſtory ſo uncommon, it 
mult be read by all mankind it will make the 
fortunes of your houſe — the notary dipped his pen 
into his inkhorn — Almighty direQor of every event 
in my life! ſaid the old gentleman, looking up ear- 
neſtly and raiſing his hands towards heaven — thou 
whoſe hand has led me on through ſuch a labyrinth. 
of ſtrange paſſages down into this ſcene of deſolarion,, 
aſſiſt the decaying memory of an old, infirm, and bro-. 
ken-hearted man — direQ my tongue by the ſpirit of 
thy eternal truth, that this ſtranger may ſet down 
naught but what is. written in that Book, from whoſe. 
records, ſaid he, claſping his hands. together, I am to 
be condemned or acquitted ! the notary held up the 
point, of his pen betwixt the taper and his eye 
EI is a ftory, Monſieur le Notaire, ſaid the gen- 
tleman, which will rouſe up every affection in na- 
ture — it will kill the humane, and. touch the heart 
of cruelty herſelf with, pity — | 
The notary was inflamed with a deſire to be- 
Zin, and put his pen a third time into his inkhorn— 
and the old gentleman turning a little more towards 
the notary, began to diQate his ſtory in theſe words —. 
: | \. — And 
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— And where is the reſt of it, La Fleur? ſaid 1. 
as he juſt then entered the room. os OR 


THE FRAG ME WT. 
AND THE *BOUQUET. 
e al eee 1 
We La Fleur came s to the table, 


| and was made to comprehend what I wanted, 
he told me there were only two other ſheets of it, 
which he had wrapt round the ſtalks of a bouguet;, 
to keep it together, which he had preſented to the 
demoiſelſe upon the houvelards —— Then, prithee,, 
La Fleur, faid I, ſtep back to her to the Count de 
B/ hotel, and fre if you can get —— There is no, 
doubt of it, faid La Fleur — and away he flew. © 
In a very little time the poor fellow came back: 
quite out of breath, with, deeper marks of difap-. 
pointment in his looks than could arife from the fim 
ple irreparability of the fragment — Fufte ciel! in 
leſs than two minutes. that the poor fellow had taken. 
his laſt tender farewell. of her - his faithleſs miſtreſs; 
bad given his gage. d mu, to one of the Count's 
footmen — the footman to a young ſempſtreſs — and: 
the ſempftreſs to a fidler, with my fragment at the 
end of it — Our misfortunes were 9 together 
I gave a figh— and La Fleur echoed it back again, © 
to my car —— . , | 25 
— How  perfidious eried Ea Fleur — How un- 
II F ſhould not have been mortified, Monſieur, 
1u0th Ea Fleur, if ſhe had loſt it — Nor I, La Fleur, 
ſaid I, bad I found it, 
Whether I did or no, will be ſeen hereafter. _ * 
3 SIE 4 VVT 
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THE ACT OF CHARITY. ' 
PARIS. 


HE man who either diſdains or fears to walk 
| up a dark entry may be an exdeltent ge 
man, and fit for a hundred things; but he will not 
do to make a good ſentimental traveller. I count 
little of the many things I ſee paſs at broad noon 
day, in large and open ſtreets Nature is ſhy, and 
hates to act before ſpectators; but in ſuch an unob- 
ſerved corner, you ſometimes ſee a ſingle ſhort ſcene 
of her's worth all the ſentiments of a dozen French 


plays compoundedi together — and yet they are abſo- 


lutely fine; — and) whenever T have a more brilliant 
affair upon my: Bands than common, as they ſuit a 
preacher juſt: as well as a hero, I generally make my 
ſermon out of them and for the text - Cappa- - 
docia, Pontus and Afia, Phrygia and Pamphilia” — 
is as good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark paſſage iſſuing out from the 
opera comique into a narrow ſtreet; it is trod by a 
few. who humbly wait for a facre ®, or wiſh to get 


off quietly, on foot when the opera is done. At the 


end of it, towards. the theatre, tis 797 by a ſmall 
candle, the light of which is almoſt loft be fore you 
et half- way down, but near the door — it is more 


for ornament than uſe: 25 ſee. it as a fixed ſtar of 


the leaſt magnitude; it burns — but does little good 

to the world that we know of, | 
In returning along this paſſage, I diſcerned, as I 
approached within five or. ſix paces of the door, 
two ladies ſtanding arm in arm, with their backs a- 
gainſt the wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a flacre- 
— as they were next the door, I thought they bad 
« prior right ; ſo edged myſelf up within a yard or 
tte 
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little more of them, and quietly took my ſtand 1 
was in black, and ſcarce ſeen. Fe On, ah 
The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a wo- 
man of about thirty-ſix ; the other of the ſame fize 
and make, of about forty ; there was no mark of 
wife or widow in any one part of either of them 
they ſeemed to be two upright veſtal ſiſters, unſapped 
by careſſes, unbroke in upon by tender ſalutations: I 
could have wiſhed to have made them happy = their 
happineſs was deſtined, that night, to come from 
another quarter, _. _ | A 
A low voice, with a good turn of expreſſion, and 
ſweet cadence at the end of it, begged for a twelve- 
ſous piece betwixt them, for the love of heaven. I 
thought it fingular, that a beggar ſhould fix the 
quota of an alms — and that the ſum ſhould be 
twelve times as much as what is uſually given in the 
dark, They both ſeemed aftoniſhed at it as much as 
myſelf — Twelve ſous! ſaid one — a twelye-ſous 
piece! ſaid the other — and made no reply. 
The poor man ſaid, He knew not how to alk leſs. 
of ladies of their rank; and bowed down his head . 
to the ground. 7 - 
Poo! ſaid they — we have no money. 1 
The beggar remained ſilent for a moment or two, 
and renewed his ſupphcation, + _ 
Do not, my fair young ladies, ſaid he, ſtop your 
good ears againſt me — Upon my word, honeſt man! 
aid the younger, we have no change --- Then God 
bleſs, you, faid the poor man, and multiply thoſe joys 
which you can give to others without change! —I 
obſerved the elder ſiſter put her hand into her poc- 
ket—T will ſee, faid ſhe, if I have a ſous. — A ſous! 
give twelve, ſaid the ſupplicant ; Nature has been 
bountiful 10 you, be bountiful to a poor man. 
I would, friend, with all my heart, faid the 
rw ES SSI. Gti i; toured | 
My fair charitable } faid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the elder — What is it but your goodneſs and huma- 
nity which make your bright eyes ſo ſweet, that they 
outſhine the morning even in this dark paſſage? and 
a 1 * 
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what was it which made the Marquis de Santerre and | 
| = * ſay ſo much of you both as they juſt paſſ- 
2 3 A cog e 
The two ladies feemed much affected; and im- 
pulſively at the ſame time they both put their hands 
into their pocket, and each took out a twelve-ſous 
piece. * 5 
The conteſt betwixt them and the poor ſupplicant 
was no more — it was continued betwixt themſelves, 
which of the two ſhould give the twelve · ſous piece in 
charity — and to end the diſpute, they both gave it 
together and the man went away. _ 5 


if THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 
ny PARTS. 
1 Stepped haſtily after him: it was the very man 
whoſe ſucceſs in aſking charity of the women be- 
fore the door of the hotel had fo puzzled me — and | 
found at once his ſecret, or at leaſt the baſis of it — 
it was flattery, IM 
Delicious efſence! how refreſhing art thou to na- 
ture ! how ſtrongly are all its powers and all its weak- 
neſſes on thy fide! how ſweetly doſt thou mix with | 
the blood, and help it through the moſt difficult and - 
' tortuous paſſages to the heartY 
The poor man, as he was not ſtraitened for 
time, had given it here in a larger doſe : it is certain 
he had a way of bringing it into leſs form, for the 
many ſudden caſes he had to do with in the ftreets ; 
but how he contrived to correct, ſweeten, concentre, 
and qualify it —1 vex not my ſpirit with the inquiry 
— it is enough, the beggar gained two twelve-ſous 
pieces —and they can beſt tell the reſt, who have 
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gained much greater matters by it. 
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PARIS. 


| E get forwards in the world not ſo much by 
doing ſervices as receiving them: you take a 
withering twig, and put it in the ground: and then 
you water it, becauſe you have planted it. 
Monſ. Le Compte de B****, merely becauſe he 
had done me one kindneſs in the affair of my paſſport, 
would go on and do me another, the few days he 
was at Paris, in making me known to a few people 
50 rank; and they were to preſent me to others, and 
ſo on. | | | 
I had got maſter of my ſecret, juſt in time to turn 
theſe honours to ſome little account ; otherwiſe, as is 
commonly the caſe, I ſhould have dined or ſupped a 
fingle time or two round, and then by tranſlati 
French looks and attitudes into plain Engliſh, I ſhou 
preſently have ſeen, that I had got hold of the cou- 
vert * of ſome more entertaining gueſt; and in courſe 
ſhould have refigned all my places one after another, 
merely upon the principle that I could not keep them. 
As it was, things did not go much amiſs. 
I had the honour of being introduced to the old 
Marquis de B****: in days of yore he had ſignalized 
himſelf by ſome ſmall, feats of -chivalry in the Cour 
amour, and had dreſſed himfelf öut to the idea of 
tilts, and tournaments: ever ſince — the Marquis de 
B wiſhed to have it thought the affair was ſome- 
where elſe than in his brain. He could like to 
* take a trip to England,” and aſked much of the 
Engliſh ladies. Stay where you are, I beſeech you, 
Monſ. le Marquiſe, faid I — Les Meſſrs. Angloiſe can 
ſcarce get a kind look from them as it is. = The Mar- 
quis invited me to ſupper. 
Monſ. P***# the ' 4 0A eneral was juft as inqui- 
ſitiye about our taxes. — They were very conſidera 
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ble, he heard If we knew but how to collect them, 
ſaid I, making him a low bow. ok 

I could never have been invited to Monſieur P, 
concerts upon any other terms. 


* 


L had been miſrepreſented to Madame de O ag 
an eſprit - Madame de was an eſprit herſelf ; 
ſhe burnt with impatience to ſee me, and hear me talk. 
had not taken my ſeat before I faw ſhe did not care 
a ſous whether Þ had any wit or no - I was let in, to 
be convinced ſhe had, — I call heaven to witneſs I ne- 
yer once opened the door of my lips. 
Madame de Q yowed to every creature ſhe met, 
She had never a more improving converſation with 
a man in her life“ | | 
There are three epochas in the empire of a French- 
woman --- She is coquette then deifl --- then de- 
vote; the empire during theſe is never loſt y ſhe only 
changes her ſubjeQs: when thirty-five years and more 
have unpeopled her dominion of the ſlaves of love, ſhe 
re- peoples it with ſlaves of infidelity and then with 
the ſlaves of the church. 3 
Madame de V*** was vibrating betwizt the firſt of 
theſe epochas: the colour of the roſe was ſhading faſt 
away --- ſhe ought to have been a deift five years be- 
fore the time I had the honour to pay my firſt viſit, 
She placed me upon the ſame ſopha with her, for 
the ſake of diſputing the point of religion more cloſe- 
ly. 5 In ſhort, Madame 3 vos told me the believed 
nothing. | | | 
Me 1040 Madame de Ve it might be her principle; 
but I was fure it could not be her iutereſt to level the 
outworks, without which I could not conceive how 
fuch a citadel as hers could be defended · that there 
was not a more dangerous thing in the world, than 
for a beauty to be a deiſt · that it was a debt I 
owed my creed, not to conceal it from her--- that I 
had not been five minutes ſat upon the ſopha beſides 
her, but I had begun to form deſigns — and what is 
it, but the ſentiments of religion, and the perſuaſion 
they had exifted in her breaſt, which could have check- 
ed them as they roſe up. 25 * 
2 6 
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through FRANCE nnd ITALY. 17 
We. are not adamant, faid I, taking hold of her 
hand---and there is need of all reſtraints, till age in 
her own time fteals in and lays them on us --- but, 
my dear lady, ſaid I, kiſſing her hand it is too --- 
too ſoon ——— | ; y 1 
I declare I had the credit all over Paris of unp 
verting Madame de V. - She affirmed to Mon» 
fieur and the Abbe M, that in one half hour 
J had ſaid more for revealed religion, than all their 
Encyclopedia had ſaid againſt it · I was lifted direct- 
ly into Madame de v9, Coterie and the put 
off the epocha of deiſm for two years. r 
I remember it was in this Coterie, in the middle of 
2 diſcourſe, in which I was ſhewing the neceſſiiy of 
a f cauſe, that the young Count de Faineant took 
me b, the hand to the furtheſt corner of the room, to 
tell me my ſolitaire was pinned too ſtrait about my 
neck —— It ſhould be plus badinant, ſaid the Count, 
looking down upon his own --- but a word Monſ. Vo- 
rick, to the wiſe, —— | 295 e 
— And from the wiſe, Monſ. Le Compte, replied 
I, making him a bow --- is enough. dt; 
The Count de Faineant embraced me with more 
ardour than ever 1 was embraced by mortal man. 
For three weeks together, I was of every man's 
opinion I met Pardi ! ce Monſ. Yorick a autant 
deſprit que nous autres I raiſanne bien, ſaid an- 
other --- Ce un bon enfant, ſaid. a third. And, at 
this price 1 could have eaten and drank and been niers 
ry all the days of my life at Paris; but it was a diſ- 
honeſt reckoning=-- 1 grew aſhamed of it — it was the 
gain of a ſlave —every ſentiment. of honour revolted 
againſt it — the higher I got, the more was | forced 
upon my bezgarly ſyſlem —— the better the Coterie 
— the more children of Aft | languiſhed for 
thoſe of nature: and one night, after a moſt vile 
oftitution of myſelf to half a dozen different people, 
grew ſick —— went to bed —— ordered La Fleur 
to get me horſes in the morning to ſet out for Italy. 


% 
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MARIA. 
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MARI 4. 
MOULINES. 


Nevex felt what the diſtreſs of plenty was in 
any one ſhape till now — to travel it through the 
Bourbonnois, the ſwer teſt part of France — in the 
hey-day of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her 
abundance into every one's lap, and every eye is lifted 
up a journey through each ſtep of which muſic 
beats time to Labour, and all her children are rejoic- 
ing as they carry in their cluſters to paſs 
through this with my affections flying out, and kin. 
dling at every group before me — and every one of 
them was pregnant with adventures. 7h 
Juſt heaven — it would fill up twenty volumes 
— and alas! I have but a few ſmall pages left of 
this to crowd it into — and half of theſe muſt be 
taken up with the poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandy 
met with near Moulines. | 
The ſtory he had told of that diſordered maid af- 
feed me not a little in the reading; but when I got 
within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, it return- 
fo ſtrong into my mind, that I could not reſiſt an im- 
pulſe which prompted me to go half a league out of 
the road to the village where her parents dwelt to en- 
quire after her. | 
It is going, Town, like the knight of the Woeful 
Countenance, in queſt of melancholy adventures — 
but I know not how it is, but 1 am never ſo perfeQly 
_ conſcious of the exiſtence of a foul within me, as 
when I am entangled in them. | 
. The old mother came to the door, her looks told 
me the ſtory before ſhe opened her mouth — She had 
loft her huſband : he had died, ſhe faid. of anguiſh, 
for the loſs of Maria's ſenſes obout a month before —- 
ſhe had feared at firſt, ſhe added, that it would have 
plundered her poor girl of what little underſtanding 
was left — but on the contrary, it had brought ber 
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through FRANCE ad ITALY. 119 
more to herſelf — {till ſhe could not reſt — her poor 
daughter, ſhe ſaid, crying, was wandering. ſome- 
where about the road 

Why does my pulſe beat — * as I write this? 
and what made Fleur, whoſe heart ſeemed only 
to be turned to joy, to- paſs the back of his hand 
twice acroſs his eyes, as the woman ſtood and told it? 
I beckoned to the poſtillion to turn back into the 
road. 

When we bad got within half a league of Mou- 
lines, at a little opening in the road leading to a thic- 
ket, | diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar 
ſhe was fitting | with her elbow in her lap, and her 
head leaning on one fide within her hand — a; ſmall 
brook. ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the . vr go 2 8 rea the chaiſe to Mou- 
lines —and eur to my ſu rand 
that I would walk after him. g 125 

She was dreſſed in white, and much as my. 3 
deſeribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, which 
before was twiſted within a ſilk- nei. She had, ſu- 
peradded likewiſe to her jacket, a pale green riband 
which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to the waiſt ; at the 
end of which hung her pipe — Her goat had been as 
faithleſs as her lover ; and ſhe had got a little dog ia 
neu of bim, which ſhe had kept tied by a ſtring to 
her girdle ; as I looked at her dog, ſhe drew him to- 
wards her with the ſtring —** Thou ſhalt not leave 
« me, Sylvio,“ ſaid ſhe. I looked in. Maria's eyes, 
and ſaw ſhe was thinking more of her father than of 
her lover or her little goat; for as ſhe uttered: them. 
the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

| fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let me e wipe. 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief. —I | 
then ſteeped it in my own— end then hers and 
then in mine — and then I wiped hers again — ant 
as I' did, I felt ſuch undeſcribable emotion within me, 
as I am fare could not be accounted for from any 

comRantions of matter and motion. 


f 
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I am poſitive I have a ſoul; nor tan all the books 

with which materialiſts have peſtered the world ever 

convince me of the contrar x. 
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| HEN Maria had come a little to herſelf, I 
aſked her if ſhe remembered a pale thin per- 
ſon of a man who had fat down betwixt her and her 
t about two years before? She ſaid, ſhe was un- 
tled much at that time, but remembered it upon 
two accounts — that ill as ſhe was ſhe ſaw the perſon 
pitied her; and next, that her goat had ftolen his 
ndkerchief, and ſhe had beat him for the theft --- 
the had waſhed it, ſhe ſaid, in the brook, and kept 
As ever ſince in her pocket to reſtore it to him in cafe 
ſhe ſhould ever ſee him again, which, ſhe added he 
had half promiſed her. As ſhe told me this, ſhe 
took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let nie ſee 
it; the had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine 
leaves, tied round with a tendril--- on opening it, I 
faw an 8 marked in one of the corners. 
bdbDhbe had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far as 
1543 , and walked round St. Peter's once --- and re- 
turned back - that ſhe found her way alone acroſs 
the Apenines -- had travelled over all Lombardy 
without money and 7e the flinty roads of Savoy 
without ſhoes << how the had borne it, and how ſhe 
had got ſupported, ſhe could not tell but God ten- 
pers the 4vind, ſaid Maria, to the ſborn lamb. © 
Shorn indeed! and to the quick, faid 1; and waſt 
thou in wy on land, where I have à cottage, I 
{ woulditike thee to it and ſhelter thee: thou ſhouldſt 
eat of my own bread, and drink of my own cup 
would be kind to thy Sylvis --- ip all thy Weäkneſſes 
and wanderingsI would ſeek after thee and bring thee 
back — when the ſun went down I would fay my 
prayers, and when I had done thou betet play 
thy evening ſong upon thy pipe, nor would the +4 
cen 
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cenſe of my ſacrifice be worſe accepted for entering 
heaven along with that of a broken heart. 
Nature melted within me, as | uttered this; and 
Maria obſerving, as I took out my handkerchief, 
that it was ſteeped too much already to be of uſe, 
would needs go waſh it in the ſtream. — And where 
will you dry it, Maria? faid [= I will dry it in my 
boſom, ſaid ſhe — it will do me good. 

And is your heart ftill fo warm, Maria? faid I. 

I touched upon the ſtring on which hung all her 
ſorrows --- ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder for ſome 
time in my face; and then, without faying any things 
took her pipe, and played her ſervice to the Virgin. 

The ſtring I had touched ceaſed to vibrate in a 
moment or two Maria returned to berſelf - let her 
pipe fall and roſe up. id a 

And where are you going, Maria? faidT. --- She 
faid, to Moulines. --- Let us go, faid I, together. 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the 
ſtring, to let the dog follow - in that order we en- 
tered Moulines. hp e 


MARIA. 
. MOULINES. 


HOUGH I hate falutations and greetings 
in the market-place, yet when we got into 
the middle of this, I ſtopped to take my laſt look and 
laſt farewell of Maria. enn u ION 
Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the 
firſt order of fine forms afflition had touched 
her looks with ſomething that was ſcarce earthly 
—— ſtill ſhe was feminine — and ſo much was 
there about her of all that the heart wiſhes, or the 
eye looks for in woman, that could the traces beeyer 
worn out of her brain, and thoſe of Elizz's out of 
mine, ſhe ſhould not only eat of my bread and drink of. 
ry own cup, but Maria ſhould lay in my boſom, and 
de unto me as a daughter. e 
Adieu, 


* 
. * 


422 A Sentimental JOURNEY 
Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden'! —— imbibe the oil 
and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he 
-journieth on his way, now pours into thy wounds 
the being who has twice bruiſed thee can only bind 
them up for ever. | 3 


* Nd 
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THE BOURBONMNOTS. 


FT\HERE was nothing from which I had paint- 
- & ed out for myſelf ſo joyous a riot of the affee- 
tions, as im this journey in the vintage, through this 
part of France; but preſſing through this gate of 
ſorrow to it, my ſufferings have totally unfitted me: 

in every ſcene of feſtiviry I ſaw Maria in the back 
ground of the piece, ſitting penſive under her poplar; 


0 3 13 and I had got almoſt to Lyons before I was able to 


caſt a ſhade acroſs her „ 
— Dear, ſenſibility! ſource inexhauſted of all 
that's precious in our joys, or coſtly in our ſorrows ! 
thou chaineſt thy martyr down upon his bed of ſtraw 
==- and it is thou who lifts him up to Heaven -- 
eternal fountain of our feelings! --- it is here I trace 
thee - and this is thy divinity which ſtirs within me 
not, that in ſome ſad and ſickening moments, 
« my ſoul ſhrinks back upon berſelf, and ſtartles at 


_ * defirudion”->- mere pomp of words --- but that 


1 feel ſome generous joys and generous cares beyond 
myſelf all comes from thee, great — great Sz N so- 
RIUM of the world! which vibrates, if a hair of 

gur heads but falls upon the ground, in the remoteſt 
deſert of thy creation. Touched with thee, Eu- 
genius draws my curtain when I languiſh —— hears 
my tale of ſymptoms, and blames the weather for the 
diſorder of his neryes. Thou giveſt a portion of it 
ſometimes to the rougheſt peaſant who traverſes the 
bleakeſt mountains — he finds the lacerated lamb of 
- + another's flack --- This moment I beheld him leaning 
with his head againſt his crook, with piteous inclina- 
tion looking down upon it --- Oh ! had I come: one 
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moment ſooner ! it bleeds to death --— his gentle 
heart bleeds with it —— Ht 
Peace to thee, © generous | ſwain I ſee thou 
walkeſt off with anguith --- but thy joys ſhall ba- 
lance it --- for happy is thy cottage · and happy is 


the ſharer of it —— and happy are the lambs which \, 


ſport about you, 


| "THE SUPPER. | 
9H) e e WV S220 e BTR 695 564 
Sox couing looſe from the fore ſoot of the 
[ Þ thill-horſe, at the beginning of the aſcent. of 
mount Taurira, - the. poſtillio diſmounted; twiſted 


the ſhoe off, and put it in his pocket ; as the aſcent 


was of five or fix miles, and that horſe our main de- 
pendence, I made a point of having the ſhoe faſtened 
on again, as we“ , we could; but the poſtillion had 
thrown away the nails, and the hammer 1n the chaiſe- 
box, being of no great uſe without them, I ſubmit- 
tec tg W. 1 pron 5, | 1 


Jenn ON n; 24 ow i 
He bad not mounted half a mile higher, when 


coming to a flinty piece of a road, the poor devil loſt a 
ſecond ſhoe, and from off his other fore-foot: I then 
got out of the chaiſe in good earneſt; and ſeeing a 
houſe about a quarter of a mile to the left-hand, with 


a great deal todo, I prevailed upon the poſtillion to _ 
turn up to it. The look of the Hauſe, and of every 


thing about it, as we drew nearer, "ſoon reconciled 


mei to the diſaſter, It was a litt e | 


rounded! with about twenty acres of vineyard, abant 
as much corn and cloſe to the houſe, on one fide, 
was a potagerie of an acre and an half full of every 
thing which could make plenty in a French peaſant's 
houſe : and on the other fide was a little wood which 
furniſhed where withal to dreſs it. It was about eight 
in the evening when I got to the houſe :: ſo I left 
the poſtillion to manage his point as he could . and 
tor mine I walked directly into the houſ ñ h 
The family conſiſted of an old — man 
and his wife,. with _ or fix ſons and ſons-in-law and 
„„ | their 
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their ſederal wives, and a joyous genealogy out of 
chem. i ks 

They were allfitting down together to their lentil. 
ſoup 3 a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
Sub and a flaggon of wine at each end of it pro- 
miſed joy thro the ſtages of the repaſt ---'twas a feat 
of love. 

The old man roſe up to meet me, and with a re- 
ſpectful cordiality would have me fit down at the ta- 
ble; my heart was fat down the moment I entered 
the room; ſo | fat down at once like a fon of the 
Family ; and to inveſt myſelf in the charactet as ſpeedi- 
ly as I could, I inſtantly borrowed the old man's 
Eniſe, and taking up the loaf, cut myſelf a hearty 
luncheon; and as I did it I ſaw a teſtimony in every 
eye, not only of an honeſt welcome, but of a w 
come mixed with thanks that I bad not ſeemed to 
doubt it. e 1 5 
Was it this; or tell me, Nature, what elſe it was 
-which made this morſe] ſo ſweet---- and to what ma- 
gick I owe it, that the draught I took of their flag. 
gon was ſo delicious with it, that they remain upon 
my palate to this hour? R fr | 

If the ſupper was to my taſte -.- the grace which 
followed it was much more ſo. | | 


THE GRACE. 


AI HEN ſupper was over the old man gave a 
knock upon the table with the haft of his knife 
— to bid them prepare for the dance: the moment 
the ſignal was given, the women and girls ran all to- 
gether into the 'back apartment to tye up their hair 
and the young men to the door to waſh their faces, 
and change their ſabots; and in three minutes ev 
ſoul was ready upon e before the houſe 
his wife came out laſt, 
ſat down upon a ſo- 


to begin --- The old man a 
and, placing me betwixt them, 


. ö — : , _ * 
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The ed man had ſome fifty years ago been no 
mean rmer upon the vielle — and at the age he 
was then of, touched it well enough for the purpoſe. 
His wife ſung now and, them a little to the tune — 
then intermitted — and joined her old man again 
2 their children and grand - children danced * — | 
them. 


5 | 5 was not tin the middle of the ſecond dance, 


Mphen, from ſome pauſes in the movement wherein 
hey all ſeemed to look up, I fancied I could diſtin- 
guiſh an elevation of ſpirit different from that which 
is the cauſe or the effect of ſimple jolny.—Ina 
word, I thought 1 beheld Religion mixing in the dance 
— but as I had never ſeen her ſo engaged, I ſhould 
have looked upon it now, as one of the illuſions of 
an imagination Which is eternally miſleading me, had 
not the old man, as ſoon as the dance ended, ſaid, 
that this was thelr conſtant way; and that all his life 
long he made it a rule, after ſupper was over, to 
call out his family to dance and rejoice; believing, * 
ſaid, that a chearful 

ſort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate 


could pay — Sn: of 604 ST Th pee EAEE 
ele either, ſaid I, SN 


The CASE of DELICACT. 


| WW HEN you have gained the top of mount 
| Taurira, you run preſently. down to Lyons — | 


and contented mind vas {he bet i 


adieu then to all rapid movements I It is a journey of, 


caution; and it fares better with ſentiments, not to 
de in a hurry with them; ſo J contracted with a Voi- 
turin to take his time witk a couple of mules and con- 
— me in my own chaiſe ſafe to Turin through 
* wr tres np lg A 
Poor, patient, quiet, honeſt people | fear not; 
your. poverty, the treaſury of your ſimple virtues, 
will not be envied you by the world, nor will your val- 
ies be invaded by it. Nature l in the midſt of thy 
_ diſorders; {then 216A rently > che Ren ON 
. f 3 : 
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haſt created — with all thy great works about thee, 
little haſt thou left to give, either to the ſeythe or to 
the fickle+--- but to that little, thou granteſt fafety 
and protection] and ſweet are the dwellings which 

Read fo med. E 
Let the way- worn traveller vent his complaints up- 
on the ſudden turns and dangers of your roads 

your rocks your precipices ——the difficul- 
ties of getting up the horrors of getting down. 

— mountains impracticable —— and cataraQs, 

which roll down great ſtones from their ſummits, and 

'block up his road. — The peaſants had been 

all day at work in removing a fragment of this. kind 

between St. Michael and Madane; and by the time 

my Voiturin got to the place, it wanted full two 

hours of compleating before a paſſage could any how 

be gained: there was nothing but to wait with pati- 

ence — it was a wet and tempeſtuous night; ſo 

that by the delay, and that together, the Voiturin 

found himſelf obliged to take up five miles ſhort of 

"> — ſtage at a litile decent kind of an inn by the road 


- 


e. : 2 _ * 2 1. ne * 
p I forthwith took poſſeſſion of my bed chamber — 
| got a good fire ordered ſupper ; and was thanking. 
heaven it was no worſe — when a voiture arrived 
with a lady in it and her ſervant maid, |\_ 
| As there was no other bed-chamber inthe houſe, 
„ the hoſteſs, without much nicety, led them into mine, 
i telling them, as ſhe uſheted them in, that there was 
nd body in it but an Engliſh: gentleman — that there 
were two good beds in it, and a cloſet within the 
room which held another the accent in which ſhe 
ſpoke of this third bed did not ſay much for it --- 
however, ſhe ſaid, there were three beds, and but 
three people --- and ſhe durſt fay, the gentleman 
would do any thing to accommodate matters 1 
left not the lady a momont to make: a conjecturt a- 
bout it ſo inſtantly made a declaration Þwouldido 
y any thing in my power. „ ee eee 1 NN 
As this did not amount to an abſolute ſurrender af 
5 my bed. chamber; I ſtill felt myſelf. fo much the pro- 
"Back | WM, \ | prietor, 


— 
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prietor, as to have a right to do the honours of it 
ſo I deſited the lady to fit down --- preſſed her into 
the warmeſt ſeat called for more wood --- defired* 
the hoſteſs to enlarge the plan of the ſupper, and to 
fayour us with the very beſt wine. 
The lady had ſcarce warmed herſelf five minutgs- 
at the fire, hefore ſhe began to tutg her head back, 
and give a look at the beds; and the oftener ſhe caſt”. 
her eyes that way, the more they returned perplexed” 
— | felt for her --- and for myſelf ;; for in a few mi- 
nutes,. what by her looks, and the caſe itſelf, I found* 
myſelf as much embarraſſed as it was poſſible the lady 
could be herſelf, - U } pEvandÞ d/ cp 
That the beds we were to lie in were in one and” 


the ſame room, was enough fimply by itſelf to have 


excited all this --- but the pofition of them, for they 
ſtood parallel, and fo very cloſe to each other as on- 
ly to allow ſpace for a ſmall wicker chair betwixt, 
them, rendered the affair ſtill more oppreſſive to us 
--- they were fixed up moreover near the fire, and the 
projection of the chimney on one ſide, and a large 
beam which ,crofſed the room on the other, formed 
a kind of receſs for them that was no way favourable 


to the nicety of our ſenſations --- if any thing could 


have added to it, it was, that the two beds were 


both of them ſo very ſmall, as to cut ns off from e- 


very idea of the lady and the maid lying together; 
which in either of them, could it have been feaſible; 
my lying beſide them, though a thing not to be wiſh-- 


ed, yet there was nothing in it ſo terrible which the 
imagination might not have paſſed over without tor- 


ment. ; . 


SI. SY 
As for the little room within, it offered little or* 


no conſolation to us; it was a damp cold cloſet, with _ 


a hall diſmantled window-ſhutter, and with a Win- 
dow which had neither glaſs or oil paper in it to keep 
out the tempeſt of the night. I did not endedvour” 
to ſtifle my.cough when the 

ſo it reduced the caſe in courſe to this alternative .- 
that the lady ſhould facrifice her health to ber feel- 
ings, and 1 up with the cloſet herſelf, and aban- 
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lady gave a peep into ii; 
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128 A SexTiuentatr JOURNEY 
don the bed next mine to her maid . or that the gil 
ſhould take the cloſet, &c. kck ce. 

The lady was a Piedmonteſe of about thirty, with 
2 glow of health in her cheeks --- The maid was a 
Lyonoiſe of twenty, and as briſk and lively a French 
girl as ever moved, — There were difficulties ever 
way — and the obſtacle of the fone in the 4 
which brought us into the diſtreſs, great as it ap- 
peared whill he promnty were removing it, was but 
a pebble to what lay in our way now --- I have only 
to add, that it did not lefſen the weight which hung 
upon our ſpirits, that we were both too delicate to 
communicate what we felt to each other upon the 
_ occaſion. MT ba, 66668 
Me fat down to ſupper z and had we not had more 
En. wine to it than a little inn in Savoy could 

ave furniſhed, our tongues had been tied up, till 
Neceſlity herſelf had ſet them at liberty --- but the 
lady * few bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, 
ſent down her Fille de chambre for a couple of them; 
ſo that by the time ſupper was over, and we were 
left alone, we felt ourſelves inſpired with a ſtrength 
of mind ſufficient to talk, at leaſt, without reſerve 
upon our ſituation. We turned it 77 way, and 
debated and conſidered it in all kind of lights in the 

urſe of a two hours negotiation ; at the end of 
which the articles were ſettled. finally betwixt us 
and ſtipulated for in form and manner of a treaty of 
peace - and I believe with as much religion and 
good faith on both ſides, as in any treaty which as 
et had the honour of being handed down to poſ- 
yon... | 

_ They were as follow: _ 1 . 
Pirſt. As the right of the bed- chamber is in Mon- 

4 the bed next to the fire to 
be the warmeſt, he inſiſts upon the conceſſion on the 
-;lady's fide of taking up with it. 
+. Granted, on the part of Madame; with a proviſo, 

That as the curtains of that bed are of a flimſy 
' tranſparent cotton, and appear likewiſe too ſcanty to 
draw cloſe, that the Fille de Chambre, ſhall faſten 


. 
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the opening, either by corking pins, or needle 15 

and thread in fack manner as ſhal bs dedived a ſuſ= , "nl 
ficient barrier on the fide of Moofieur. © 1 
Adly. Ir is required on the part of Madame, that 
Monſieur ſhalt lie the whole night through in his- 
robe de chambre. | + 7th RO 
Nejected: inaſmuch Monſieut is not worth a robe 
de chambre; he having nothing in his portmantean 
but fix ſhifts and a black ſilk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning the ſilk pair. of breeches made an 
entire change of the article — for the breeches were 
— as an equivalent for the robe de chambre, 
and ſo it was ſtipulated and agreed upon that. I ſhould 
lie in my black ſilk breeches alf night.. 

3dly. It was inſiſted upon, and ſtipulated for by 
the lady, that after Monſieur was got to bed, and 
the candle and fire extinguiſhed, that Monſieur ſhould - 
not ſpeak one ſingle word the whole night. 

' Granted ; provided Manfieur's ſaying his prayers 
might not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. 
here was hut one point forgot in this treaty, and 
that was the manner in which the lady and myſelf 
ſhould be obliged to undreſs and get to bed — there 
was but one way of doing it, and that I leave to the _ 
reader to deviſe ; proteſting as. I do it, that if it is 
not the. moſt-gelicate in nature, it is. the fault of 
his own imagination— againſt: which this is not my 


"> 


fixſt complaint. | . HY 
Now when we were got to bed, whether it was 
the novelty of the ſituation, or what it was, I know -- | 0 
not; but ſo it was, I could not ſnut my eyes; I tried 
this fide and that, and turned and turned again, till 
a full hour after midnight; when Nature and pati- - 
ence. both weating out — O my God! faid ! 
— You have broke the treaty, Monſieur, ſaid the 
lady, who had no more ſlept than myſelf. — I beg- 
ge a thouſand pardons --- but-infiſted it was no more 
than an ejaculation · ſhe. maintained it was an en- = 
tire infraction of the treaty --- ] maintained it wass MY 
provided for in the clauſe of the third article, gp 


130 A SenTIMenTAL JOURNEY, 
The lady, would by no means give up her poi 
though ſhe weakened her barrier NN -} the 
warmth of the, diſpute, I could hear two or, three 
corking pins fall out of the curtain to the ground. 
Upon my word and . honour, Madame, faid 1 
ſtretching my arm out of bed, by way of afſevera- 


err 5 j 35 4 
(was going ro have added, that I would not 
have treſpaſſed againſt the remoteit idea of decoru 
for the world) — . | 
— But the Fille de Chambre hearing there were 
words between us, and fearing that hoſtilities would 
enſue in courſe, had crept ſilently out of her cloſet, 
and it being totally dark, had ſtolen ſo cloſe to our 
beds, that ſhe had got herſelf into the narrow paſ- 
ſage which ſeparated them, and had advanced ſo 
far up as to be in a line betwixt her miſtreſs and 


* 


. 
. 


= 80 that when I ſtretched out my hand, 1 caught 
hold of the Fille de Chambre. 
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To TRR AIQHT. HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 


My Lord, © 


HAVE not the honour: of being- 
known to your lordſhip. —— My ſole. 
reaſon then for preſenting theſe. volumes 
to you ariſes. from the reſpect and eſteem 
1 have often heard the author. of them 
profeſs towards. your lordſhip's perſon and; 
character. 
Upon reading the following pages to 
me 10 Gays. he 1 at . e 2 — 
cular chapter, and exprefſed him 

| 2 « Swift ſaid, that if there were. 
&« but a dozen RU T HO Isö in the world, 
« he would burn his GuLLIVIR.— In 
« like manner,” added he, 1 declare, 
<« that if there were only as many CAR 
« LEMONTS: in theſe kingdoms, I would 
4 alto" e wy, Nn to the. 

„ flames.” 

So honourg ble at as this,: ſaf-- 
ficiently.j [Jul "uſtiies the — with which 


I ſubſeri myſelf, . this een Jour. | 
Jlordfhip's., 
andobedien (mne, 
TRR EDITOR. b 
5 ma: article vil nfl nan i ve time. 
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$i Feen the public with the remains 


of an author, who has long entertained” and 
amuſed them, and: who has been the ſubje& 


both of applauſe and cenſure — himſelf caval 


regardleſs of both. He was a ſecond Demd- 
critus, ho ſported his opinions freely, juſt, as 
his philpſophy,. or bis fancy led, the way: god 
as. he inſtilled no. profligate 1 nor ſol 
cited any looſe defire, the worſt that could po: 


 Hbly be ſaid, of the very worſt part of his "4 
ings, might be only, that they were as indecent, 


dut as innocent at the ſame time, as the ww 


Jag of an an infant on the floor,” $1241 1 


; = * (Mt p J of 247 


And! dans you hee his oma. enthments 


ow this matter, which I have taken, ex ore 


Jung fram ons of the following PAT > 
24 « And b who am m tran a perfect bed | 


4 pher of th e French fchool, whoſe motto is, 
— ride i 75 do affirm, that writings: which 


1 divert or exhilartte! the-nfind, though ever 


« ſo arch or free, provided they appear to have 
no other ſcope,” bought not to be reprehended 


_ - «©-yith. too methodiſtical a a ſeverity, —— whi 


6 thoſe, indeed, catinot be too loudly anathe- 


« e wg 8 aim nn or even with 


ur i I? 3, 04-1 9 1 the 


— — 
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ä 1* * 1 
| Cd rempte obliquity; againſt. any ne 
« *: principle benni, morals, or, igen, Mu 
2 777 ae! Mn 
1 — notes were 49500 by the author, 10 
frame a larger work from wang the preſent, to. 
be publiſhed after he ſhould find himſelf —— 
or = public tired of the ſportive incobe- 
rence of his former volumes. — But his untimely 
and unexpected death prevented him from di- 
geſting and completing this ſcheme. 


Theſe ſheets had been put into my hands ſome. 
time before this unhappy event, to correct or 
cancel, as I ſhould think proper; and he left, 
them with me, on his death-bed, to diſpoſe of 
after what manner I might chooſe either 
to be kept among my miſcellaneous papers, for 
my own amuſement, or publiſhed to the world. 
or thrown into the fre. — His expreſſion to me, 

vpon that affecting e was equally ele- 
gant ang flattering. - 


Et dixit moriens — Te nunc habet ifta ſecundum. — 


I imagined that any tract of this author, eſ- 
2 into which he transfuſes ſo much of his 

very ſoul, might afford ſome entertainment to 
the public; ; and I have, therefore, committed 
theſe incorrect pieces, and unfiniſhed ſketches, 
to the preſs, without attempting to make any _ 
manner of addition, or alteration in them, ex». 
cept the leaving out of ſome paſſages, that were 
either unintelligible —— 17 too A. 


: * Fee . 23. 


Ire NTP 

And if there ſhould yet appear to have re- 

muined ſome other particulars, which the ſcru- 

pulous reader may think to have needed the fur- 

ther uſe of the file, I am very certain that he 
will meet with ſufficient matter, in the reſt of 
the work, to make the authorꝭs apology, and to 

ſerve alſo as a. juſtification of. 


THE: EDITOR. 
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O R, 


THE LIFE, CHARACTER, 
AND SENTIMENTS 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, M. N. A. 
OR MASTER OF NO ARTS, 


* 
PART THE FIRST. 


Vous y vertez du ſerieux, 
Entre melè de badinage ; 
Des traits un peu facetieux, 
Dont la morale, au moins, eſt ſage. 

Loe philoſophe de Sans ſouci. 


IN 


A - 


"PRIVATE LETTER 
FROM 


THE AUTHOR TO THE EDITOR. 


Ls 


TO ONEZkIN A MILLION, 
My wery good Friend, bw 155 68 F421 £19 
] Au juſt returned from hunting o'er the hills and 
far away, and as my manner has ever been, whe- 
ther riding, walking, ſkateing, ſwimming, or boat- 
ing — and I dare venture to hold a wager, that it 
would be the fame if I was flying to reyolve 
thoſe ſubſects in my mind, which I purpoſe, at any 
time of my life, to diſcuſs in writing, your requeſt to 
me lately has occupied iny whole thoughts all this 
morning. Experieris non Dianam magis in monti- 
bus, quam Miner vam inerrare, as Pliny ſays. | 
In ſuch a memoiring and memorable age as this, 
why not write my own Memoirs? wexatus toties. I 
have gone through a multitude of novels, within 
theſe few years paſt, and have attended, with moſt 
exemplary patience and perſeverance, chapter after 
chapter, in hope that the next anecdote might poſſi- 
bly make me ſome amends for the dulneſs of the for- 
mer. In vain! Modera noveliſts ſeem to be deficient, 
even in invention. We forgive them their to- 
tal want of language, ſtile, moral, character or ſen- 
timent. | 
My ſeries of life has happily ſaved me the intire - 
labour of conception. For the mere literal narrative 
of my adventures, from the moment I was uncaſed 
from my firſt envelope, till the inſtant I ſhall 2 
| | ons 


- 


E 
from this ſecond cau i for the context and eom- 
plexion of my mu life will probably form the weft 
and hue of my future —— would amuſe and intereſt 
readers, though recited in the ſimplicity of m 
nurſe, the ſtupidity of my pedagogues, or the tedi- 
ouſneſs of modern memoiriſts; who may be ſaid, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle's figure, ſtiled Puronomaſſa, to 
write more pour Faim, than Fame, — For J take 
Neceſlity to be a muſe that's fairly worth the nine, 
and literary Fame to be lineally derived from Famer. 


Pray don't be alarmed at the word Koran, which 
J have choſen to make the title of theſe papers. I 
am not turned Muſſulman; but 1 hate appropiiated 
names, becauſe they reſtrain. the language too much, 
and are apt to lead to ſuperſtition. And I fee no 
reaſon why my. viſions and vagaries haye not as good 
' right to be called , Koran, or The Koran, as the 
inventions and impoſitions of Mahomet ; which were 
ſtiled ſo, merely as being a collection of chapter 
for ſo the word in Arabic fignifies. 
But to proceed — 
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S I am, at length and long-run, ſafely deliver- 
ed into the world, and fairly entered into life 
{ think it high time now to give you ſome account of 
myſelf ſo often promiſed, and ſo long delayed = 
which I ſhall do, in as few words as the nature of the 
ſubject, and the writer of it, will permit. Hic vir, 
hic eft, tibi quem promitti ſæpiùi audits. AS. 
| was really born no doubt or't: for if 1 
had not, | ſhould: never have pretended to fay fo - 
But firſt let me account for myſelf, in the 
charaQer I at preſent ſtand before you, as an author 
——— which | never intended — nor indeed was ever 
intended to be. ] happened to become one 
by mere chance. TS: $ 
Chance has ever been my fate. My father never 
deſigned me any manner of education. He was a 
* brave ſoldier, and deſpiſed it. What a power of cou- 
rage he muſt have had! 80 1 learned to read and 
write by chance, | miched once to ſchool, and pick- 
ed up a little literature, by chance, I never meant to | 
marry, and yet it was my luck to get a wife. Ine- 
ver had any patron, but was provided for by for- _ 
tune. 5 
Chance, Luck, and Fortune then have been my 
Clatho, Atropos, and Lachefis and ſo 1 have afſum- 
ed the cognomen of Tria juncta in uns— which is an- 
other chance alſo; as I never once thought of ſuch a 
derivation, before this very inſtant. | 
But how an author by chance, prithee? — Pl! tell 
you, if you'll have but à little patience, 
CHAP. 
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WW CHAP. n. 
THE CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 
HIS method of dividing a ſubject into chap- 


ters, is an admirable expedient for your penny- 
worth wits, and your two penny readers. It ſerves 
as reſting pauſes to both, 


"| 1 Divifum fic breve ſet u 


The Bible itſelf might, perhaps, to ſome appear tedi- 
ous, if it was not for the comfortable relief of chap- 


Hheſides, the intervals, or white lines, as the print- 
ers ſtile them; help to ſwell the volume like a blad- 
der; or may be compared to an article of potted ſaw- 
duſt in à bill fare, which helps to cover a table, 
'' . though it adds nothing to the feat. 
„ Hlere now l expect that my old acquaintance: the 
| vx: critical Reviewers will be apt to remark. upon 
this paſſage, that theſe. ſpaces are the molt valuable 
parts of my books, as a blank is better than 4 blot at 
time, with other inſipidities of the ſame ſort. 
But let them prate; for I have long ſince brought 
| myſelf to be very well able to bear with them, by , 
| becoming regardleſs: equally of their applauſe or cen- 
ſure MEN critics, like hawks, hunt for. pleaſure; 
but the Reviewers, like vultures, only for prey. 
And for this rea ſon I, don't think that one ſhould 
be too ſevere againſt the poor devils neither. They 
ought rather to become the object of our pity than 
reſentment, who, like, hangmen, are obliged to exe- 
eute for bread. And it ſhould therefore be a conſider- 
Able advantage to a work, to have received, their 
cenſure — for. an author my ſet, what price be pleaſes 
on a book that has been condeamed to be bunt by 
the bands of the COMmmey bangrian. & A1 * 1 . 
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CHAP. II. it ur I 
THE UNCLE. 


1 I promiſed in wy firſt chapter, to 
give you my authority in literature. --- Thus it 
was 
I happened to have an uncle once, who was a mi- 
niſter of the goſpel], but his only ſtudy was politics. 
He had a laudable ambition to riſe in life. Religion 
is undoubtedly a neceſſary qualification for that pur- 
Poſe in the next world --- but is not ſufficient to help 
us forward in this. | | 
He took care, therefore, juſt to get the thirty-nine 
articles by heart, to enable him to ſand an examina- 
tion of faith on the day of judgment not attendin 
to the good old ſaying, Live and learn, die and forg 
all: but his maxims were, not to go, while you fly 
— to live whilſt you live; for at the hour e 
death, ſufficient to that day will be the evil thereof. © 
ln proſecution then of his ſcheme of-life, he wrote 
and publiſhed ſeveral party papers, during the reign 
of Sir Robert Walpole, in favour of his miniſtry 
> — but Mammon left him in the lurch. 
"They produced no effect toward his advancement. 
bey were poorly written. Parſo 
generally write ill, even upon their on ſubjects. 
He might better have employed himſelf, in faying 
his prayers — for, in this ſervice, whatever is we 


meant, is well received, though ever ſo ill performed: 


but in the other caſe, whatever is well execated anly 
is well accepted of, however 10 intended. This 
mortißed our divine. e 
Juſt at this crifis I happened to return into the 
country; after having quitted college, and brought 
home ſome little character from the univerſity, for 
parts and learning. — > 

But I am burrying the reader on too faſt. My 
ſock is ſmall, and needs economy. 80 I think (hone 


15 
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have now wrote enough for this chapter — and, in the 
ſtile of a ſermon, 1 ſhall leave you to conſider of 
what has been ſaid, and defer the remainder to ano- 
ther opportunity. . ; 


CHAP. IV. 
ON MURDER. 


OR my own part, I have not the left notion 
how any man — or woman either— can bring 
themſelves to commit murder — except indeed i 
happened to be on the body of a brother, a friend, 
a miſtreſs, or ſome other ſach fond and dear connec- 
tions as theſe. _ . Ie 
Human nature revolts at the very idea; inſomuch 
that I know not what temptation can induce any per- 
Ton to be guilty of ſuch a crime — for temptation 
comes from nature, whoſe ſtrongeſt propenſity is the 


very reverſe of it. — This vice then muſt certainly 
ariſe from provocation only — becauſe provocation 


proceeds from the devi. 8 . 
Thus, reader, you may perceive= that is, ſup- 
you to have been attentive to what I am fay- 


ing all this while, that I have here made a nice diſ- 


tinction of it, between the fleſb and the dewil.— 


Pray now, pleaſe you to obſerve the conſequence. 
The en then muſt be of the higheſt kind. 
his cannot ariſe from any indifferent perſon. 


"They can never provoke us ſufficiently — A man — or 


womaneither — deſerves to be hanged for killing ſuch 
as theſe. --No--- A brother, a friend, a child, a 
wife, or a miſtreſs, muſt therefore become the pro- 
per objects of our moſt deadly reſentment. Ergo 
. The application of this argument in ſome other 
Chapter. ; ; MS. 
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CHAP. v. l 
THE MINISTERIAL WRITER. 


— _ 


Y uncle then employed me to write a pamph- 
let, in defence of the miniſtry --- not of the 
oſpel. T obeyed his commands, and put the manu- 

cript into his hands ; which he carried forthwith in 

his own name to Sir Robert. | 5 

He approved of it; 'twas ſent to the preſs, and 

procured the parſon preferment but prevented his 

own — for it kept the knight out of the Houſe 

of Lords for the remainder of that ſeptennial. | 

The method 1 uſed in that pamphlet was this 
=————— I collected together every thing that had 
been ever objected againſt the miniſter, from his 
firſt entering into office till that time, and ipſe dixited 
every article of it point blanc, in the negative —— 
from my own certain knowledge, and other ſufficient 
authority — Affirmed myſelf to be no courtier, nor 
even acquainted with one; but to be @ mere. country. 
gentleman, of an independent fortune, who had ne- 
ver before troubled his head about party diſputes, 

vulgarly ſtiled politic: but, ſhocked at the licentiou/- 

* neſs of the times, had entered a volunteer in the ſer- 

vice of my king, my country, and the ſupport of 
miniſterial. virtue and inte grit. 

I affirmed; that the med price of proviſions, ſo 
loudly complained of, aroſe from the riches and afflu- 
ence flowing daily into the kingdom, under the au- 
ſpices of our miniſter — and that the accumulation of 
taxes, like the riſing of rents, was the ſureſt token of 
a nation's thriving — that the dearneſs of markets, 

with theſe new impoſts of government, neceſſaril 
doubled induſtry. — and that an increaſe of thig 
natural kind of nanuſacture, was adding to the capi- 
ral ftock of the Commonwealth, ” | 

[ lamented the fatal effects to be apprehended from 
all theſe heats, animoſities, and revilings, which - | 

| ſai 
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6 Taran 
aid 7 had good reaſon to affirm were but a method of 
acting and inftilling treaſon, under cover —— for 
that whenever the minifter was abuſed, the king was 
attacked. | N 
80 profligate parſons, whenever. they fall into de- 
teſtation or contempt, inveigh againſt the impiety of 
the times, and charge the ſc and reproach they 
have themſelves induced upon their function, to the 
atheiſm of the laity. page of | 
This book of mine has been the codex, or ars poli- 
tica, of all the miniſterial ſyeophants ever ſince. that 
zra——for I have ſcarcely met with a paragraph in 
any of the ſtate-hireling writers, for many years 
that I could not trace fairly back to my own code. 


CHAP. VI. 
ORIGIN OF UNCLE TOI. 


HE income of my uncle's new benefice was 
_  confiderable;z and I thought that I had ſome 
claim to part of the emoluments of it. I was amuſ- 
ed with hope for ſeveral years; during which time 
he contrived to get fome other uſeful jobs out of me 
— But my good uncle was a courtier, as 1 
told you before — He promiſed, and perſorm · 's 
R » 
This Aiſappointment, this ingratitude, 6 
my 2 the bigheſt degree. Here read 
the penultima chapter over again, and Pl] wait for 
you. 
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| THE KORAN 17 
However, this incident happened afterwards to 
turn out a good deal to my own advantage. _— If I 
can help others to live by my. wits, ſaid I to myſelf, 
one day that I happened to be in a reaſoning mood, 
what a fool muſt I be, not to endea vour to manufac- 
ture them a little toward my own profit? 

had been juſt then priefted ———— I wrote:a 
ſermon, preached and publiſhed it But J hate 
to tell a ſtory twice, as much as others do to hear 


One. | £47 5 30 JL G9 1 SE ng 
I then formed the defign of writing! my o me. 
moirs — Why not? Every French enſign - does 
the ſame. If we are not of ſufficient conſequence to? 
the world, we certainly are ſo to ourſelves: We feel 
our own ſelf-importance — and how natutal is it - 
to expreſs one's feelings ! HT ec n 196 
In order to embelliſh; this work, I drew a ſketch 
of my uncle's character. it was ann 
to ſay the truth of it —— for truth it was gut 
happening to ſhew this trait to ſome of my friends, 
they reprehended me for it. Parſons, ſaid they, 
God knows, have ene mies enough already they 
need not ſlander one another. 
No man brooks chiding better — nor can I long 
harbour reſentment. l hade no ininivieslity. in —_ | 
nature —— my blood is milk, and;curdles atanother's- 
woe ——1 had forgiven the man 16ng- before; and- 
it was more out of humour, than malice, thatil-had ; 
been tempted, not provoled, to introduce him on the 


ſcene. 


n 


fall into matrimony Sed charte ſilent — Ihe 
modeſt reader, and I deſire no other; will ſurely ſuf- 
fer me to draw the cartain here, — And ſo fi a 


G2 CHAP. 


— j A 


niſhes the ſixth chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 
LE FEVRE. 


ND now it is full time to commence a new one 
"\ —— But Iam again precipitating matters 
and things too haſtily.—— | was always giddy 
| anda, . reader muſt have time allowed him for 
eee us take up my ſtory a little higher. 

10 My father was an Engliſhman, and had a command 

h the army. —— He was ſtationed in Ireland at the 

* time of my birtb, which happened — I forgot what 

year — in the cit y of Clonmel. —— I remained- in 

| Tha kingdom till I was about twelve years old —— - 

and there 1 received the firſt rudiments of literature, 

from the kindneſs and humanity of a lieutenant, who 

was in the ſame corps with my ker — - His name 
was Le Feure. 

But indeed I owe infinitely more to him than my 
Latin grammar. It was he that taught me the Gram- 
war of Virtue It was this moſt excellent perſon 
who firſt inſtilled into my mind the principles —— 

not of a Parſon —— but of 2 Divine — It was he 
who imbued my ſoul with humanity, 'benevolence, Y 

and charity — — It was he Who inſpired me with 
that vibration for the diſtreſſes of N 1 


| "4:3 Which, like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of others woe, 
„ And turning trembles too “. 


I was he who inſtruQted me that temperance 
is the beſt ſource of charity.—— Tis in this ſenſe 
only that it ſhould ever be ſaid 10 begin at home— 
Readers, throw your gouts, your cholics, Your ſeut- 
vies, to the poor. 

— It was he who furniſhed me with this e- | 
ble hint to charity —— that /he more a N aw oth 

"the 
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the kſs will do him good. It was he who ſoftened - 
my nature to that tender ſenſibility, and fond ſym- 
pathy, which have created the principal pains and 
| pleaſures of my life; and which will, I truſt in God, 
inſure the latter, in the next, without its alloy. — 
Amen! RY wt 15400 | 
This good man has been long dead; and in grate · 
ful honour of his memory, f have mentioned his 
name in another place —— Twas all I could! —1 
would have plucked a nettle Far his grave, had I 
ſeen one ever grow there — For ſurely there was no- 
thing, either in the humours of his body, or the 
temperament of his mind, that ſuch a noli me tangere 
weed could be nouriſhed by, ot emblematic of — 


CHAP YO. 
4 DIGRESSION ON WIT. 


IJ HAT is wit ? ——— "Tis not a manuface :- 
ture-—— It is not to be wrought out of the 
mind, by dint of ſtudy and labour, as ſenſe, reaſon, 
and ſcience are --- Ideas, with the very words fitted 
to them, ready cut and dry, come bounce all com- 
plete together into the bram, without the leaſt man- 
ner of reflection. BE B 
Even have ſometimes ſaid things without deſign, 

unconſcious of any kind of wit in them myſelf, til! 
the ſound of the words has alarmed my own cars, 
or made others to prick up theirs. If wit had been 
hanging matter --- and ſo it might, for any t 
harm it would do --- I ſhould then have incurred the - 
Rey of a ſort of chance-medley treaſon. It would 
ave required time and thought to have expreſſed 
myſelf worſe --- or according to law --- upon fuch'6e+> 
caſions. A 
What is the reaſon, that between two perſons, of 
equal ſenſe and learning, an imagery fhall general- 
Iy ſtrike the one, and never the other? --- That up- 
on viewing a green field, ſtocked with new thorn. 
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ſheep; one man ſhall ſee nothing there, but grafs 
— ir and that another ſhall reſemble it to a 
ranſey, ſtuck with almonds? + d | 
| at one perſon ſhall plainly ſay, of a fine day in 
winter, that the fun ſhines, but does not warm — 

while another ſhall, at the ſame inſtant, compare it 
10 a jewel, at once both bright and cold? &c. 

hus you ſee that wit 1s only a double-entendre. — 
What pity tis, ladies, that double-entendres are not 
always wit alſo —— 

Nay, the prudiſh Cowley has, unluckily for us, 
made them one of the negative definitions of it: 
Much leſs can that have any place, 

% At which a virgin hides her face 
n Such droſs the fire muſt purge away. Tis juſt 
The writer bluſh, where'er the reader muſt,” 


+3 þ Ty 
WHETHER 7 MYSELF HAVE WIT. 


FRHIS point has been queſtioned by ſome — 
One Biographer, Trighyph, calls me an anoma- 
ous, betgrochie writer g words, by the bye, that. 
- ſignify the ſame thing —— ſays, that I hawe more 
_ ſaute thay pig *, &c.— They allow me oddneſs, ori- 
ginaſity, and humour — but deny me quit. 
If by. this expreſſion they mean epigrammatie 
point, perhaps | may have but little of it. — But let 
wit be ſauce, according to good Maſter Triglyph.— 
Muſt ſauces always be poignant } — Is not that e- 
ſteemed the beſt cookery, where the ingredients are 
ſo equally blended, that no one particular flavour 
preqominates upon the palate ? — Decayed appetites 
only require the ſharper ſeaſonings. EIN 
3 4% They grao me humour, originality, and deferip- | 
tion. — What then is wit, if theſe articles do not 


r * * — — av — wy ** 
The Triumvirate, the preface. 
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tomprehend it? —And if it is any thing elſe, h 
little neceſſary muſt it be, where theſe already are re? 
| The ancients ſtiled wit ingeritum capacity, in- 
dention, powers. Martial was the firſt perſon who 
reduced it to @ point = and too many of the writings, 
fince that æra of the faux' brillrarts, have been fo a 4 
ſo very eager, that they have: almoſt fer one's teeth © i 
on edge. | 

8 fer am I eaſy on this ſoore, whether they allow: 
me no o wit, or no. | 


CHAP, x. 
OF WIT, IN MORALES. 


T Formerly uſed to prefer Pliny's Epiſtles, and Se- 

neca's Morals, before Cicero's writings of both 

kinds becauſe of the points of wit, and quaint 

turns, in the former, —— | remember when] thought 

Horace and Catullus flat and inſipid — but then it was 

when I admired Martial and Cowley. 

Plain meats, fimply dreſſed, are certainly more Þ 

wholeſome food, than higher cooked repaſts. ——» BM 

0 one who bas indulged, or rather depraved, his 

gd etite, with the latter viands, cannot, without 

q culty, recover his natural reliſh for the former. 

We are juſt in the ſame circumſtances i in lite- | 

nure. | © ... 

The ſhort of fancy, and a play of words, may 

have, pe ha 5 this effect, to fix the ſentiment more 
long y in the mind — but 1 ſeldom found that they 795 

carried their uſes further — _ —_— 


_ Play round the head, but enter not the bears. - 


Strong phraſes, and oppoſition of terms, may 
ſtore he common. pluce of memory with apt Rog | 
which may help 'a perſon to bine, in r | 


conyerfation: but this wants the true pen 
learning, the nprrate n While ſound ſenſe and 
reaſon, i more | = wands operates upon us 

mn 
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- the nature of an alterative-medicine — low, but 
ure. | PT OG OY 
And though by degrees we bound, with wigour 
not our own ; yet not being able directly to impute 
our ſtrength to any foreign aſſiſtance, we are apt to 
cheriſh that ſenſe and virtue, which we by this means 
acquire, as we do the beirs of our own loins--- while 
thoſe acquifitions we make, by the help of remem- 
bred wit only, are received into the heart as coldly 
: as an adoption. 2 ö 
1 find myſelf moralizing here, ſomewhat in the 
very ſtile I have been reprehending — but I have 
not reſtrained my pen — for when we condemn a 
fault to carry on the vein —— we ſhould en- 
dea vour to make an example of it. And it may be 
applied to me, what was ſaid of Jeremy, in Love 
for Love, © that he was declaiming againſt wit, with 
« all the wit he could muſter.” * 
But witty I am henceforth reſolved to be for the 
reſt of my life, --- Lord, Sir, reſolution is a powerful 
thing; it has rendered many a coward brave, and a 
few women chaſte, --- Let us try now whether this 
fame miraculous faculty cannot make one parſon wit- 
ty - for a wonder. | 
5 


CHAP. XI. 


F RIOILTYH AND TRIS TRAA 
e oy e BAR 5 


UT the author of the Triumwvirate is ſtill more 
ſevere on me, on account of ſome free paſſages 
in my works, --- Call them not my works, but m 
ſports only — and pleaſe to let Maſter Triglyph 
know, that I was not writing treatiſes on morals, or 
lectures on religion, at that time I wrote intirely 
for the benefit of my own health, and that of my 
readers alſo. 1 i ns OY 

Bacon, in his hiftoria vitæ & mortis, recommends 
chearful and light writings to be tead, for ga 


4 
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death -— and I will aQually get them. inſerted among 
the materia medica, in the next edition of the Lon» 
don Diſpenſatory. Why ſhould we find fault with 
the archneſs of any paſſage, that contributes to- 
wards ſo falutary a purpoſe ? what 2 are not 
ſurgeons obliged often to uſe, particularly in obſte- 
tricks g for the health or ſafety of the c teſt maid 
or matron? 

Some other philoſopher recommends he * 100 
for the relief of the mind. — | 


==» Luſus animo debent aliquando dari, Hag 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat ſbi. $-4 * 


And I, who am myſelf a perſect philoſopher of 
the French ſchool; whoſe motto is, 7 ad, ſapis, do 
affirm, that writings which divert or exhilarate the 
mind, though ever ſo arch, or- free, provided they 
appear to have no other ſcope; ought not to be re- 
prehended with ioo metbodiflicat a feverity --< whije 
thoſe indeed cannot be too loudly anathematied, 
Which. alm directly, or even. with the moſt remote ob- 
, - Jiquity, againſt any one principle of honour, . 
* - of religion. | 
But prithee; ladies, is not. Triglyph full. as: orek. 
| ung] e as Triſtram 7 1 ſhall not take the pains, 10 
the ſeveral Pages together - nor, like 81 
| 2 reveal, while I erpaſe.— But is not jhis. 
 LXXXVIllth chapter un chef d @uvre in this way 
He therein mentions the accidental view of a fing 
woran. ſtark: naked indeed he neither deſcribes 
her perſon, her limbs, her complexion, nor makes. 
uſe of any one looſe idea, ar indecent. expreſſion. | 
—— — Better he had —— for. then the offence _ 
would have ended there--- But how is the reader's 
imagination inflamed, and his paſſions emoved, by 
ympatby, . with. thoſe Yong which the — Fai 


tells. yqu this objeg} had eg his own. . and 


ſenſations 7, z 
o be N thus to raiſe a ; ſmile, without a bluſh, | 
anch to provoke defire, I offending Ts. Is. 


11 
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dn art, good maſter Triglyph, that is ; capable of 
uncalendering a ſaint, 


| Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, &c. 


hut 1 do not deny the man his merits, as he has alſo 
had the candour not to refuſe me mine — for, though 
we are both great rivals, it is in a ſemiment that 
ought to make us the greater friends. We ſeem 
equally to wiſh, and moſt fervently pray, for Glo- 
ry to God in the higheſt, and on agar peace, 


"Ex ood will towards men.” Amen! 
t to e e — 5 


* 


CHAP. XV. 
THE 431641. 


HEN 1 was ubont twelve years old, as 1 
told you before, my father and mother re- 
9. into England, and brought 'me over with 
them: J was then placed at a regular ſchool---at 
my own moſt earneſt inſtance, threatening, if re- 
fuſed,” to inliſt myſelf among the ſtrolling gypſies, to 
Pars any #nowledge at any rate From, whence 
was, in due time, transferred to the univerſity. 

I need not trouble you here with a particular ac- 
count of my education the benefits of it are 
| ſufficiently apparent in my writing et your 
ie, not your wworils prove you, fays ſome — 


if not, I ſay ſo myſelf. So that my "life i is all that the 


reader bas any right to call upon me for here. 
In that large field then 1 was firſt entered by my 

mothet's maid, <=— This was no ſlip of mine 

the back-fiding was all her. own Alas! what 


wit had 1; And for this fair pas it is needleſs 
to make any manner of apology . Men muſt be 


initiated in the myſteries of in uity, in W 
: ons * to  purv the AY virtue 
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And if you will not take my word for 1 it, becauf e 


Jam a chriſtian, liſten to what Terence, who was a 
notorious heathen, fays upon this ſubject: 


Id verb eft, quod ego mihi puto palmarium, 
Me reperiſſe quomodo adoleſcentulus | 
Meretricum ingenia, et mores, poſlet noſcere, 
Mature ut cam cognorit, perpetuò oderit. 


Eur. 


I W to marry, ſometime after, and com- 
municated my experience to my wife —— ſbe nothing 
| hath, c. : 

* Ir would; I think, be highly improper in me to 
add one ſentence more to fuch a chapter as this. 


CHAP. XIII. 
0 LITERAL MoODESTY. 


8. e n ſeems not to be charitably enough 

inelmed to give me credit for the merit of the. 
Sbere title, it forces me here to break through 153 
very rules of it, in order to point out thoſe inſtances 
where 1 happen to afford any rare ſpecimen of my 


| * 

| he cloſe of my laſt chapter is a remarkable ex- 
ample of this kind, —— With what becoming de- 
cency did I'drop the curtain, in that rene : Accord- | 
ing to the rule of Horace, 


- Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in ſcenam,. 


And yet I have read Meurfins, Avſonius, and 13 
tinus Seriblerus, I affure you Boy I think 1 
muy confeſs, the more freely, as you may pertee 
that Jam not # die the worſe for ſuch dangerous cy 
precedents. bes”. . 

o wore by the bye 1-24. Precedents ars töe bent 


and diſ e of legiſlature. — They are not wadted, 
to ju "AE "right menfuresy and are * inſuffci⸗ 
15 $55 ent, Q 
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ent, to excuſe wrong ones — They can only be uſe- 
ful to heralds, dancing-maſters, and gentlemen uſh- 
ers — becauſe, in theſe departments, neither rea- 
ſon, virtue, nor the /alus populi, or ſuprema lex, can 
have any operation. I PPT: ee 
Another inſtance of my reticence is, that, though 
] brought Terence upon the carpet, I did not quote 
that paſſage from him, where he has the impudence 
10 ſay, 


Non eſt flagitium, erede mihi, adoleſcentulum 
Scortari, neque potare. 6 Ad ELI. 


Which, though, in reality, not ſpoken in the mere 
dictionary ſenſe of the words, might have, however, 
been made a ſiniſter uſe of, had I had any of that 
profligate turn of mind, that has, ſometimes, been 
ſo anlabiy imputed to me. | | 
| love a joke; I don't deny it — and whether tis a 
Black or a white one, | own that I do not always wait 
to examine. But what does this ſignify > Abler per- 
ſons. than I often take things in the lump — and 
provided we are but pleaſed, methinks it is being ra- 
ther more nice than wiſe to conſider through what 
medium. But then I thiok it no joke, to debauch or 
corrupt another perſon's mind or principles. 
Charge this upon me who can. "Wea Bp, 


. N A P. V.. tn, 
ON LIBERAL MODESTY. 


| D O you comprehend the diſtinction of this title? 
for I am no definitioner. N | 
| Aids v eyofn is an expreſſion of Heſiod's. He- 
| race calls it pudor malus, and the Fiench ſay na 
= _ _ vai/e, hante. By all which terms, is meant that kind 
= of baſhfulneſs which is obſerved in young perſons of- 
-* the. beſt parts and merit, on their firſt entrance into 
life, or mixing with the world; and which many 
people are never after able to ſhake off. * 
N _ Thi 
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 _ , Fhis ſort of modeſty is ſaid to be highly commend- 
able, As a token of: hopeſul preſage in youth. For 

my part I cannot fee why. — Is it not an advantage 
to be in poſſeſſian of all one's faculties ? can a bath- 
ful perſon be ſo} While a little affurance, like the 
| Tg of Sage, gives a man the perfect poſſeſſion of 
Can a man who has a diffidence of his powers, ei- 
ther write, ſpeak, love, or fight, as well as he who 


repoſes a confidence in them? When we would caſt. 


a reflection on the character of a foldier. need we 
uſe ſeverer terms than to ſay, be is baſbful— he is 
apt to be embarraſſed on the day of batile ? &c. 

But were we to inveſtigate this ſame. imputed me- 
tit, in the ſchool of philoſophy, we ſhould Per 
find that it has its foundation, not ſo much in the 
modefly of others, as in the wanity, of ourſelves. We 
naturally accept this awe before us, as a deference ta 
our own ſuperior conſequence, and fo are firſt fatter». 
ed before we proeiſe, | N 


* 


As I am not much given to adulation myſelf, 3 


gever remember ta have paid a ſneaking compliment 
ol this fort to any one in my life. I have ever fat, 


walked, or converſed, at perfect eaſe, among perſons * 


of the higheſt rank or genius — and ſhould be as. 
much aſbamed of keeping a reſerve over whatever lit- 


tle wit or parts I am poſſeſſed of, before people f i J 


ſuperior talents, as I ſhould be of faking into-a flug 


corner of the room, becauſe there happened. 1 e. 


taller or an handſomer man in company... 


CHAP. XV. ä 
FUR CARDINAL U 


wan enough for you now 3 and what would you 


of 


— — — 
dee Dr. Hills Advertiſement. 
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fs 
more #. 
4 . 4 1＋ bu 


©. WL 
8 


Mike reader — whether, you be als or fol RR 
male —— methinks I have proved pai _ 
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more? You can have no right to expect any extra- 
ordinary adventures, or critical ſituations,” in the life 

of a fickly,. home-bred, married, country parſon. 

I have, indeed, had fome — ſay many 
connections, with certain anecdotes, or private me- 
moirs, relative to others, that would moſt highly en- 
tertain you; and I think I was never in a —— hu- 
mour for telling a ſtory in my life, than J happen to 

| be at this very inftant, — But my heart fails ne. 
26S Fav gh at me as much as you pleafe, and welcome — — 
dog never make you merry at the expence of my 
rien | 
With regard to myſclf. T have been ever a think- 
ing — and who would think it? — rather than an 
active being. My mind indeed has been an FErrart 
Knight, but my body only a ſimple Squire — and it 
has been fo harraſſed, and chivalried, with the wan- 
derings and the wind-mills of its maſter, that it bas 
- bny wiſhed to quit the ſervice — frequently crying 
apt with Sancho, a bleſſing on his heart who firſt 
{- *& Myented ſleep.” 
Hlowever, notwithſtanding: the batura) indolence 
ef this: fame Body f me; T have contrived to fulfil, 
 eonipletely, all the characteriſtics of man — Which 
Wi o bd ſpecifies to be theſe faut ; Et | 
To build an houſe = 1 : 
To raiſe a tree—. © 5 SOT 
; To write a book en and: wk 
=" CE And SID ' 1 ö | 5 n 
: Ta get a child, — F 
| Theſe — cardinal virtues then, have I, already, 
$ ©” moſt religiouſly performed ſo as to be able, ac- 
cCording to the moral of the oe of oppor and 


Apelles, told by Prior, , * 
bs. 8 A WY 
In bfes viſit to leave my n name, 


Tbeſe are, all of them, believe me, verd. C 
"8 pleaſant operations: inſomuch that 1 am. 
ally furprized men do not perforin every one of the 
oftener than they do. —— They are all of them, more- 

* ary? wr hy Er wy cara; bite: 


ft 
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— Tis to bring order out of chaos, to elicit li — 
from darkneſs, and to ornament and people the 

of the earth. 

S0 to — go to — ye idle vagabonds of the 


world 

Build houſes 

Rear trees * 

Write books > 

And 

Get children, — 
Endeavour to leave ſome relative-idea of yourſelves: 
behind ye — ſo that if poſterity ſhould not happen 
to be ſorry _ your deaths, let have ſome reaſon at: 
leaſt to be ſorry that ye bad not lived, _ | 


C HA P. XVI: 
. : 2 7 TE R: 


4 Mapa, Wot 

'F Can eaſily perceive how much you: were 4 

appointed upon the cloſe of my laſt chapter, — 

ou had reaſon, | confeſs, to have expected ſome-- 

thing more arch from me upon that e than K 
have there n you Weds: | 


But F never. . pimp for ene . 1 happened: * I 
not. to be in a humour for a joke of any colour = + 1 
in that ſection. I have laboured under a ſevere 
of cholic and aſthma for ſome time paſt. — This i is a, 
great reformer of manners. 

Nay, fo far have 1 carried my literal madeſty in ia 
chapter, that where ]-ſpeak; of the four chargers: /. 
iſtics of mankiad, 0 comprehend them all under the 14 
philoſophical term of Creation — without diftins 

g the latter article, as I might very fairly ure 
* ne, by ow —— wy — Fro creation. 
No — in that paſſage you ve n.. 
bois of Pro and Con. . 2 


#- 
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And again — where I come to mention this laſt 
manewore, I only make uſe of the general word get 
—— inſtead of introducing the obſtetrical one of be- 
t; which, may it pleaſe your ladyſhip, would 
ire pointed, you know, more direQly ad rem. 

| I am, madam, &c. 
7 . 


# 


To the counteſs of . 
CHAP. XVI. 
THE LAPSUS LINGUM. 


— 


UT in general J am not quite fo over) — 
I mean with reſpec to my expreſſions only: — 

© For words ſometimes. eſcape me, without correſpond: 

? ing ideas. — I happen unfortunately to be infeRed: 
with a certain peculiar phraſeology, which. in the- 
__ hurry of ſpeech, I can rarely command — and this: 
makes me often appear, to, mean what may. be very: 
far from my thoughts at the tine. 

1 have. ſometimes. ſcolded my ſervants, and rated; 
my wife and children, with all imaginable ſeriouſneſs. 
— and when | have been ſhocked at their appear 
ing to tremble too much, under the terrors of my! 
wrath, think what a mortificazion. it muſt have been: 
. nan in a paſſion —— to perceive that. their: 
fides were only ſhaking with laughter, at ſome odd 
image, or tidiculous expreſſion Thad ſtruck out, at as 
| beat, unawares. | | ets 
The fame cannon ball that took off mareſchal Tu- 
renne's head, carried away one of general St. Hilaire's, 
arms; — His ſon ſtanding by. burſt into, a: 'paſſian- 
of grief at his father's misfortune; who reproved 
* him, ſaying, Weep not, my chil; for me — but fer- 

e ED 3 
The generous concern, and nobleneſs of fentiment;, 
with which that brave man muſt have been affècted 
at that inftant, were ſo powerful over my wr 

| | | 5 17 wht. 
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that it ade my heart move within me, like the ſound 
of a trumpet ®. | _ 1 BE 
I happened to repeat this ſtory once in company, 
and it had its effect —— till concluding it with theſe 
words pointing to the xr corſe +, * with the + 
only hand he had left —— they all fell a laughing, — 
I thought them brutes — but quickly recollecting 
myſelf, felt aſhamed. 5 
Explaining the myſtery of the redemption once to a 
young = I happened to make an alluſion, a- 
dapted to his own ſcience, of the /ewying à fine and 
ſuffering a recovery; this ſimile was repeated after- 
wards to my diſadvantage ; and | was deemed an 
——_ thenceforward. 5 11 5 5 
nd why? merely becauſe I am a merry parſon, 
I ſuppoſe —far St, Patrick, the Iriſh patron, beceuſs 
he was a grave one, was canonized for illuſtrating 
the Trinity by the compariſon of a Shamrock *. 


"CEA. SME 5. 
FO THI KESPHER: 


Y OU complain — that is, I hope you do —— 
| of the ſhortneſs of my chapters — but if 
you would have them longer you muſt take up with 

them duller. There are but few ſubjects that can 
afford variety enough to entertain you through many 


pages. _ | „„ ; 
Mherefors, in ſteps the good old ſaying, with 
great propriety, here, that two heads are better than 
one and my arguments, like thoſe of Hydra, 
grow out of each other: as faſt as I diſpatch one, | 
another ſprings up in its-place. _ —_ 


* So Sir Philip Sidney ſays of himſelf, <vhenever be 
| beard the ballad of Percy and Douglas. I. 
+ Sine nomine corpus. VII. 27 


1 The Trefoil, or Trois feullle. 
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But never fear, my good readers, for I ſhall make 
this work as long as I can, though not /o tedious as I 


r I uſe no attorney arts to protract a ſuit; and 


that the Frederick-code was to obtain in litera- 


ture, as well as in law. - A 
_ © You ſhall certainly meet with fubjeR matter ſuf- 


ficient for your money, in theſe volumes —— but 
you will find them all under the head, or chapter, 
9 friend 1 hey fa 255 

. Few words a ends are beſt, they ſay —— 
fewer ſtill brew enemies, 1 55 2 you 
muſt be one or tother of theſe, believe me =— for 
1 defy your indifference. 6 W e 


nn 
ANOTHER MAN's WIFE: 


ABOUT year before I was married, I receiv- 
ed the following moſt extraordinary and inte- 


reſting letter — 

- - — — - — — - - = WM - ww 5 * * 
— „ = - *; 0. ꝶ6w„«„ 3 9  w 1 0 
- — — — —— =- - — - - - wo O's — — 
* — = — — — - — * — 9 10 N = „ aw. 8 
2 — _ „ - — wm — — | — 3 - - _ — 3 
-_ — — u — © — — E „ „ FRY — 


| bee Chapter XV. paragraph 2. 


— Cee „ „% » „„ @&F ov 


- - — — — — — _. = - — — — — — | — 
* . 1 


But, as I was faying, what buſineſs, now-a-days, 
fince the Reformation has expunged the good old 
practice of confeſſing out of our Ritual, can a _ 
| | - have 


* 


IN 
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have with another man's wife ? --- To ſay that ſhe 
called, upon me in her difficulties, and that I relieved 
her from. want, and ſuccoured her in diftreſs — and 
that theſe very conſiderations would have put it ab: 
ſolutely out vf my power to have attempted her, hack 
I been ever fo much a hhbertine — availed me not. --- 
The reply was ſtill — that ſbe was another man's wife. 
So that it ſeems all wives are to be treated like the 
queens of gn who, if they happen to tumble 

into a ditch, mufl be ſuffered to lie, kicking and 
ſprawling there, for life, till their royal conſort ſhaſk 
" at leiſure, or fo diſpoſed, to go and take them out 

of it. 3 
It is death for any ſubject to lay his prophane fin- 
ger on her maſefly. And as the crown-lawyers have 
not yet been able to determine in what point of her 
moſt ſacred perſon her divinity reſides, hands off from 
every part of her body, has been always deemed the 
ſafeſt meaſure. Ih 8 Th 
One of theſe miſerables of fate happened once to be 

thrown from her palſry, on the pavement of the E- 
feur*2!. ler royal foot ſtuck in the ſtirrup, and ſhe 
was dragged round the area for a conſiderable time, 
her faithful equerry running all the while by her fide, 
his head turned averſe, his arm ftretched out, and 
» | holding his hat between his thumb, index, and mid- 
dle finger —— as dancing maſters teach you on a ſas 
lute — over her najeſiy — till king Don was ſummon- 
ed from council, to reſtore this ſame majeſty-to decen= 
\ Cy again, —— She might have loſt her life by the mi- 
niſterial magna charta of precedent. 4 
This adventure of mine was the firſt thing that 
ever involved me in debt. — I was obliged to borrow 
two hundred pounds, beyond my own currency, u- 
on this a ee J had no ſufficient ſecurity to 
roffer, — But captain Le Fevre happened luckily. 
juſt then, to have fold out of the army — I mortgage 
ed the flory. to him, and he lent me the money. 

He was not a man to accept of intereſt, ſo I made 
him a preſent. He loved reading much, — A collec- 
tion of ingenious and entertaining papers, _— _ 
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World, happened'to be juſt then eollected together, 
and publiſhed, in four volumes. —I ſent them to 
him, with the following lines inſcribed. — They were 
the firft rhimes I had ever attempted to tag in my life. 


To Captain Lewis Le Ferre. | 


For one who raſhly lent me caſh, tis fit 
That I ſhould make a venture too in wit 


In vain I through my pericranium ſought :. 
But having heard, that wit is beſt that's bought; 


I ſent to Dodfley's, for theſe preſents few, 


Do let all men now I am bound to you. 


Great Sawny wept, that one world was no ſtore. 
How bappier you, who now may laugh at four. 


[ 


CHAP. XX. 
Tz 21.64 44 


Pye. FTER this chearful manner have I hitherto 


x paſſed through life, diſappointments, and bad 
Health — but not without ſuffering many ſevere 


ſtrictures on my diſſipation and unformality. The 


lightneſs of my manners has been reprehended often, 


though it ariſes really from the weight of my philo- 


ſophy. What is there in life that's worth a ſerious 
thought ? And for the ſame reaſon, from having con- 


Cceieived a better opinion of Providence, than is gene- 


WE. 


1 


. 8 
L , 


rally reputed orthodox, J have been ſometimes deemed 


an infdel, 


Upon the preſent theological computation, ten 
ſouls muſt be loſt for one that's faved. — At 


which rate of reckoning heaven can raiſe but its e- 


Shorts s, while hell commands its /egions F. — From 
which ſad account it would appear, that though our 
| ; viour 


— — 


* 4 body of only 500 en, 
7 A corps of 5000. 
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Saviour had conquered death, by the reſurrectiam he 14 
had not yet been able to overcome fn by the redemjg® PF 
4ion. do grated | e 
This ſurely muſt be moſt damnable arithmetic. — 
No— no—lI think, that if we fairly give him all ty- - © 
rafts, uſurers, e Alcon of Tife and ſame, 
out hypocrites, perjured loyers,. and every premier 4 
1 New. except Sully, Walſingham, and Strafford, | 
awho figned his own death-warrant, to ſave his king j 
and country, we do as much for the devil as he, in al 1 
conſcience, or your reverences for him, can in juftice iy 
require. e e 1 
happened to dine once with a friend of mine. 
Wine was wanting. — He ſent me to the cellar. — 
It had been hewed out of a ſolid rock. — At my re- 
turn into the room, I wrote the following extempore $1 
card to my hoſt, and threw it acroſs the table. — 


When Moſes ſtruck the rock with rod divine, 

Cold water flow'd — your's, yields us gen rous wine 
So at the marriage - ſeaſt, the ſcriptures tell us 
That water turn'd to wine rejoic'd good fellows. 


m_ — * — — 
— — — p — 2 ˙ (— 


Some years after this very harmleſs ſport of fancy, 
theſe lines, were quoted againſt me, by a certain 
biſhop, as a proof that | neither believed one word 

of the Old Teſtament, nor of the New. This 
ſtopped my preferment. - ] only ſmiled, and prefer- 
red myſelf — to him. | Shs 
15 | Fe ER | . 

* Fic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita manebat, 

Pulſatuſoe parens, et fraus inexa clienti; 

Aut qui divitiis ſoli incubutre repertis, 

Nec partem poſu#re ſuis ; que maxima turba ef. 
Quigue ob adulterium cæſi, quique arma ſecuti 
Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras, 


Incluſi penam expetant, ——— 


8 
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EK: CHAP. XXI. 
» THE GOSPEL FOR THE DAY. 


INCE I am in for it, Il! tell you another ex- 
communicable thing I did, — Whether before, or 
after, 1 forget. — Is it any matter which? © | 
In the city of —— -——, the church was re- 
pairing, and the corporation of that-towrr had ac- 
commodated the pariſh with their Tholſel, or. town- . 
houſe, as a chapel of eaſe, for the time. — There 
happened to have been an election for that city not 
long before. Upon which mercantile occaſion, the 
worſhipful mayor, aldermen, &c. had notoriouſly 
= = - - -, — You know how elections are uſually car- 
_ * ried on, and what admirable ſecurities they are be- 
come, of late, for our lives, liberties, and pro- 
ies! F 8 | 
I was among the congregation one Sunday, when 
the goſpel for the day happened to be taken out of 
the nineteenth chapter of St. Luke, where our Savi- 
our is ſaid to have driven the buyers and ſellers aut of 
the temple. An impetus of honeſt indignation ſeized 
me. - took out my pencil, and wrote the follow- ; 
ö ing haſty lines on one of the pannels of the pew I 
| * ſat in . | | . | 8 
| _ - Whoever reads nineteenth” of Luke, believes 
Tbe houſe of prayer was once a den of thieves — 
| Now, by permiſſſon of our pious mayor, 

A den of thieves is made an houſe of prayer. 

] was obſerved, —I happened to have been admit-- 
ted a freeman in that corporation ſome time before 
this incident; and having been detected in the above ; 
ſarcaſm, the mayor had my name immediately ftrack 
out of the books, ex officio merely — without any 
manner of legal proceſs or pretence. : 

But here I had no reaſon to complain. — I had 
certainly, in this inſtance, been guilty of an impiety _ 
2233 | againſt. 
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inſt the fraternity of this corporation = and they 
9 it like men —— I am only ſurprized at = 
fallibility of your divines. — 2 FOO 
Among whom there are many. pious. ejaculators, 
who think that I ought to have been excommunicated 
long ago. — However, I am fure that I am well e- 
nough entitled to be received a prieſt, in the Perfian 
temples at leaſt — as all the initiated were obliged to 
paſs firſt through a novicate of reproach and pam, to 
give proof of their being free from paſſion, reſents. 
ment, and impatience, | FEA 
I am in the ſame predicament with Cato the cenſor. 
— not in the ſeverity of his diſcipline, I confeſs—.but © 
in the particular, at leaſt of his having been fourſcore. 
times accuſed. — But he had the advantage of 
fairer trial than ever I had — for he was as often ac- 
Dea, cfg tes 9 3 
God forgive them! But I forgive them their 


Nr in return, on account of an old proverb. = 


a 

N 

, 

Y 
4 
- I 
* * 
' 

„ 
t 
1 
, # 
14 
1 
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I repeat it?? | | 

| EN 1 

CHAP. XXIL +, _ 

TOLERATION———OR PERsz: MW 
„ X CUTION. 126705 * 


Was ſpeaking of theſe things one day to Vol- 
1 taire, and he wiſhed me joy of the great happi 
neſs and advantages of living in a country, where 
ſuch expreſſions and alluſions, which ignorance or 
malice might be capable of conſtruing into treaſon or 
blaſphemy againſt church and ſtate, could eſcape the 

uiſition or Baſtile. EY 2 
; He then put into my hand his treatiſe on Tora -: 
tion, which had been but juſt publiſhed, It ie 
written, like all his Ke op with great ſpirit, wit, 
and learning, to prove, what no fool could ever yet 
diſpute, that perſecution, for God? ſake, is a moſt 
wicked thing,. and contrary to reaſon, nature, and 


a> ww. - __ - 
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© It apprars an extraordinary thing to me, that 
fince there is ſuch a diabolical ſpirit, in the depravi- 
ty of human nature, as perſeeytion for difference of 
opinion in religious tenets, there never happened to 
be any inguifition, any auto de fe, any cruſade among 
the Pagans 7 | 

That during the ages of ignorance and barbarity, 
while the devil, as divines tell us, governed the 

church, equivocated in their oracles, ordained: im- 
purities, and commanded human facrifices, brethren 
were not ſet againſt brethren, nor nation againſt na- 
tion, in civil fury or in pious war, — EL 
But that, as ſoon as it had pleaſed God, by mira- 
culous interpoſition, to take the church into his own 
hands, ſo ſhocking and impious an era ſhould thence 

" commence ="that the word of peace ſhould 

call forth the ſword, and the precepts of love and 

concord produce hatred and diſſention. | 
The chriſtian —— ſay un- chriſtian —— prieſt 
informs me the reaſon of this remarkable difference 

Was, that the heathen happened to have no one arti- 

cle of belief worth the quarreling about — as they 

univerſally ſuppoſed the ſoul to periſh with the bo- 
dy — Poft mortem nihil eft, was their creed. 

And that even thoſe few, among the philoſophers, 
who admitted of a poſi-exiflente, at the fame time 
denied an hell. Non eft unus, ſays Cicero, tam 

excors, qui credat. * Ei e 

82 Thus then, continues the good catholic, while the 
whole of human exiſtence was ignorantly ſuppoſed 
to have been comprehended within the pale of mortal 

life, peace, friendſhip, and goud-will, were, moſt 

certainly, preferable to war, enmity, and perſe- 
cution. F n ann 

But when the immortal ſoul was once put under 

the care of Clri/t's Vicar here on earth = how total-' 

ly unworthy to be ſtiled Priefts of the Lamb, and Ora- 
cles of the Dove, muſt thoſe diuines be, who would: 
not caſt the body of an heretic into the flames 


1 
- 


* —— r ation 


Tb popiſb text for broiling, is taken from that 
F paſſage 
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1 cannot belp n in opinion from che ortho- 
doxy of this true catbolic tenet; and am more in- 
clined to agree with Cicero, in the paſſage: above 
= though he was but groping in the dark him- 


f. — For to believe a ſoul, and damn it, dene 
is not dee. N | 


CHAP. nne 
ur RELIGION., 


'H AT are my own-notions alu W J 
you aſk e Fl vel e e am no- - 
on my | deartibed: 5 
I have both convifiice and faith enough i in har: ar- 
ticle to become: « methodiſt, and ſpiritual warmth 
ſufficient to render me an; enthuſiaſt that way but 
that, I thank God, I have never yet been picked 
enough to ruſh into ſuch extra vagancies 
Paſſions niuſt be combated by paſſion There- 
fore, your grievous ſinners generall turn devotees. — 
This is the natural conſequence of a ſort of people, 


who, though, a. paradox,” are common enough. in - | 


life. qui:credunt multum, et perrunt forritꝰr. WF 
For my own part, I truſt that the gentle — | 
. ofthe eſtabliſhed; orttiodoxy of our church may be 
ſtrong enough to aft my ſoul to heaven. I have 
noi / ſuch a weight of in ſuſpended at the tail. of my 
kite, as to require à ſtorm to raiſe it. And ſince 
the ceaſing of the oracles, . I think that a perſon may 
be inſpired with ſulicient grace, without falling i into 


convulſions. 

J am as certain that there 4 is'a God a as IR 
I myſelf am here below. My certainty is: the: | 
ſame ——— for dan, other wiſe ad I come here? 


6 Tell; 8 


paſſage * WR OE ati it is = * nem Rr 


ticum devita — which wh word they firms into oe. 
vita OR.” 


ne 


— —— 
—————— N — — oy 
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<<. Tell, if ye ſaw, enge thus? how have? 


« Not of,myſelf.”—— |, , 


He muſt loye virtue, ad deteſt vice. 1 
quenily, he muſt both reward and puniſh, If we are 
not accountable creatures, we are ſurely the moſt un- 
-accountable animals on the face of the earth. | 

After the fpirit is fled, and his body periſhed in 
the grave, does the reſurreQion of man combat thy 
vain philoſophy.? —— Conſult the.taterpillar, thou 
ignorant, and the butterfly ſhall reſolve thee. — In 
its firſt ſtate, uggiſh, apleſs, inert —— crawling 
on the face of the earth, and groſsly feeding on the 
herbage of the feld. After its metamor boſs, 
its reſurrecbtion, 2 winged ſeraph, gorgeous be- 
hold, light as air, active as the wind. auro- 
rean dew, and umdig neQureous eſſences, from 
aromatic flowers. 

Has not the improbable fable of the Hydra's heads 
deen long. ſince; verified — nay even exceeded, 
beyond the bounds; of the. moſt extravagant fiction, 
as 1 contrary to the whole courſe of 
nature before known — by the polypus, which gene- 
rates . ſedian = The analogies of nature ſuf- 

_ -ficiently. point out the ways of Providence. 
MM .uſt every thing be. impoſſible, which our inſuf- 
fieience cannot account for? Are there not innume- 


bs, T 


; 5 rable myſteries i in nature, which accident reveals, or 


experimental philoſophy . demonſtrates to us, every 
day? And ſhall we yet preſume to limit the: you 

of the great author of that very nature t | 
What was it that created matter? What was it 
War gave that matter motion? What was it that 
to matter and motion added ſenſation ? What was it 
carry ” added to theſe, conſciouſneſs, intelligence, 
ection? What was it, great God, what was 


if 5 . me, ye infidels, what it was. — Till 


then, be dumb. — O ſaddeſt folly ! 
1. Levenhoeck, by the help of his glaſſes, ſhews 
you ens fibres 1 in the "oy of a full 1 . 
0 


7 * > Taka, in the Greek * fanifer both a bat 
= terfly, and the foul. 
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ſo very fine, that ſix hundred of them, combined to- 
ether, but compoſe the thickneſs of a ſingle hair of 
is head, e a 
2. He alſo demonſtrates to you, through the ſame 
medium, that a'grain of ſand is large enough to co- 
ver one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of the ori- 
> fices through which we daily tranſpire. 
3. Water can be made to freeze in the middle of 
ſummer," provided that *tis brought cloſe to the fire. 

4. A lens of ice may be uſed as a burning -glaſs, 

5: A line of but an inch long, is capable of bein 
divided into as many parts as one of à mile in length, 
6. The ſun is ſome millions of miles nearer to us 

in winter than in ſunmer. 

11 4 When a perſon travels round the earth, his 

head 4 many thouſand miles furt her than his heels. 

ere are two lines, in mathematic certainty, 

which may continue to approximate, ad infinitum, 

without even a poſſibility of ever comiag into N 
with each other *. 

Prithee, now, my good infidels, is there any one 
article of faith, in the whole chriſtian creed, which 
appears to be more contrary to reaſon or probability, 

than theſe eight foregoing: propoſitions ?- And yet 
they are all of them capable, either of experiniental We 
proof, or t1athematical demonſttatioun. "a 

Can any perſon, who is capable of umbinc gh = 
reflections as theſe, be ever ſuppoſed an infidet'to' Y} 
either natural or revealed religion? They. mut 
have a faith gf incredulity, who could give credit to. 
ſuch a ſuppoluion. — Nui _ orat, is ® Lok "we | 
preſſion. 3 


G <amaÞ — — 


* N 


e Beni ofa an Heel — See Conic Ste IF 
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©CHA P. XXIV. 
THE CONVERT. 


HAPP ENED to have an inti once withre, 


1 2 man of ſenſe and virtue; but who had, at the 


Tame time, a certain indolence of mind, that ſuffered 


him to acquieſce in the opinion of others, without 
ever taking the trouble to examine them. He had 
more wit than wiſdom; and a jeſt was an argument 
to him, as well as it was with Shafiſbury “. 

J loved and pitied him to have virtue enough 


to act rightly, and yet not ſenſe ſufficient to judge ſo! 


We have had frequent converſations on this ſubject. 


than my own poor philoſophy —— I then put Dun- 

can Forbes's Thoughts upon religion into his hands +. 
He read the book carefully through, and returned it 
to me with this reflection, written at the foot of the 
aft page, Thou almoſt perſuadeſt me to be a 


_ *< chriſtian.“ | 


I then preſented him with Paſchal's 7 houghts on 
ithe ſame ſubjeQt. He returned them to me ou 
PLONE HTS | aſter, 


-. 
tat. r 
— D _ — 


Ie makes ridicule the reff of Truth. 


A The argument he urges, is, that expiation, by the © 


means of blood and ſacrifice, which runs through all the 


Jeuiſb and Pagan rites, was fo irrational an idea, 


hat nothing but an original revelation of the method of 
redemption,” which was thereafter to obtain in 
. :Chriftian ſyſtem of Providence, could poſſibly have ever 
induced the belief and practice of it. | 


t In his Provincial Letters, one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
bie offers for the truth of 4 Je rom the 
very obſtinacy of a whole race of people, who continue 
till to deny it. Upon this account he ſtiles the Teas a 


} He faid often, that he would give the world 
to be able to think as I did, and begged my aſſiſtance, * * 
I ſoon made him a deiſt, without any other help | 


Pas 


— * 
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after, with this indorſement on the cover, J am 
% not only almoſt, but altogether ſuch as thou art —— . 
„ except in the abfurd and unphiloſophical notion 
« of tranſubſtantiation.” | 
Make a perſon but a ſound moralift firſt, and it 
muſt be then owing to indolence or ignorance, rather 
than to impiety or infidelity if you cannot afterwards 
make him become a chriſtian. I have had the ſatiſ- 
faction ever ſince to ſee this worthy man add faith te 
works, and live an orthodox and exemplary life, 
th in belief and practice. % 
Which that awe may all do, &c. | 


; mn 


CHAP. XXV. 
CHEARFULNESS. 


T is this true ſenſe of religion that has rendered 
1 my whole life ſo chearful as it has ever ſo remark-- 
ably been — to the great offence of your religioni s. 
Though why, prithee, ſhould pries be always _B 
grave? Isitſo ſad a thing to be a parſon? 1 

Be ye as one of theſe,” faith the Lord —— that is, as 
merry as little children. — The Lord loveth: a chear- 
ful giver —— why not a chearful taker alſo? The 
thirty nine articles are incomplete, without a fortieth 
precept, injoining chearfulneſs. Or you may let 
the number ſtand as it does at preſent, provided ou 
expunge the thirteenth article, and place this heaven--, i 
ly maxim in the room of it. . TEES, 

Might not the archbiſhop of Caſhel I don't 
mean this man by any means have been a ſound _ 
divine, though he added the arch ſtanza about Bro- 
glio to the old Iriſh ballad + ? — Did the biſhop _ 
— not the ear] — of Rocheſter's poem, on 


. : 
tl. — 3 * 1 


landing miracle, becauſe they have ever fonce rematn- ' I 
ed under the remarkable deſcription of the prophetic - WW 
34.1"? + In praiſe of Moll Boe. — 
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the man- lile properties of a lady's fan, ever impeach - 


bis orthodoxy in the leaſt ? 


conſtrue Greek or Latin. 


Heliodorus, biſhop of ——, I forget where ——— 
was deprived of his ſee, becauſe he wrote Theagenes 
and Chariclea. — This was doubly. abſurd in the pope. 
Here his holineſs's infallibility happened to overſhoot 
the mark. — In the firſt place, there was nothing 
either arch or heterodox in the whole novel. — In 
the next, was not the circumſtance of a white child 
being generated from black parents, by the impreſſion 
of an European portrait hanging at the foot of the 
bridal couch, a coroboration—— if it wanted one 
of the ſcripture philoſophy about the freaked goats ?. 

l begin to ſuſpeQ, that your popes are like other 
erl.. | 
Plwato and Seneca— and ſurely they were both 
grave and wiſe enough to haye been conſecrated — 
thought that a ſenſe of chearfulneſs and joy ſhould 
eyer be encouraged in children, from their infancy 
E not only on account of. their healths, but as pro- 
dudtive of true virtus. — Which is the literal tranſ- 
lation of their very words — as far as 1 am able to 
: Chearfulneſs,- even to gaiety, is canſonant with 
every ſpecies of virtue, and practice of religion. — 
I think it inconfiftent only with impieiy or vice 

The ways f heaven are pleaſantneſt.— - We adore,, 

we praiſe, we thank the Alwighty, in bymns, in 
ſongs, in anthems — and thoſe ſet to muſe too- Let 
O / be joyful, be the chriſtian's pſalm — and leave 
the fad Indian to inzant the devil, wich tears and 
' ſateodlies. s. 3g het e 

When the Athenians. piQured an owl, as the bird 

f wiſdom, they never meant the {creech-oxv/ ſurely. . 
— Hut indeed 1 think, with their leave, ihat the 
ſparrow would have been a fitter emhlem of true. 
| wiſdom, as being the merrie/t. and moſt loving bird of 

the air. 8 | 2222. EDS 32:0, 

Ihre have beep ſame popes who, would have: ex- 

communicated me fer ſuch an alluſion as this... 


CHAP.” 
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CHAP. XXVI, 
4 SAD-REPLECTION! 


"HA T thereſhoutd ever be ſo much irreligſon ; 


I in the world ! that-rhoſe'— for this renders 
the evil irremediabſe == whoſe greateſt intereſt it 


muſt certainly be to ſtrengthen and ſupport this | et 
5, ſhould 
become the greateſt examples, and principal encou- 


this only bulwark of our lives and properties, 


ragers, of mfidelity y L 
I mean thoſe, hom the world, by a ſtrange a- 
buſe of terms, ſtites the Grent.— Theſe hase cer- 
tainly an higher ſtake, at the hazard of vice, immo- 
rality, and impiety, than perſons in the middle ranks 


of life — who happily ſtand a phalanx between them 


and the vulgar. f | 


And yet == other knayes but ſacrifice their fpititu- 


— 


al to their temporal intereſt. Theſe moſt efpectat f 
worthies, at once both knaves and fools, equally 


ſquander both. Good lack! good lack But 


men ure worſe than they need be, though there were 


neither hell nor gibbet in the queſtion.— 
Such thoughts and reſlections as theſe might well 


become a ſermon. — But novels are more read at 
preſent than ſerious diſcourſes. I muſt therefore uſe 
the moſt convenient vehicle for inſtruction imi- 

„ for ibe 
all ever take | 9 


tating Doctor Voung, who wrote & 
care for the reſt 120 | | 


- Bat enough for the preſent of my ſentiments and 
opinions, and let us go on a little further with the 


ſeries of ſwall adventures in my deſultory life... - - 
355 H 4... CRAS 


Ph Fol 7 Hep «. . — 


e Brothers ==— the profits of which be khn. I 
erated to the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in forvign. 
Ben £7 p I s : * 2 : 4 N "3 | 
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# 


\ 
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my life, that all my writings 
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CH AP: XXV. 
MELANCHOLY.  ' 


B UT as my whole ſcheme of life is pleaſure, I 
ſometimes eat. myſelf in the dear and heart-. 
felt enjoyments of melancholy. I weep gladly. 
give my tears, not grudgingly, nor of neceſſity, but 
like my alms, with chearfulneſs. | 

Mere I to be anatomized anew, I do moſt ſolemn- 


- 


ly declare, that I would ſooner part with my riſible 


than my flebilile muſcles, — Sympathy is the great 


magnet — the cement of life. And my concord 


N do Jenn nnd IOC ebnen 
Or J. can read Sampſon Agoniſtes. He mu 
| have either a weak head, or ſtrong eyes, who can 


is ſtronger with the wretched than the happy — for 
philantrophy is my primum mobile, and pity is an aug- 
ment to paſſion.  _ | | 

J can treat myſelf, whenever I pleaſe —— I have 
loft ſome friends! I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep 
— ſtrike at my breaſt, and find them there 
Poor Le Fevre l unhappy Maria my loſt, my ever 
d Eliza Kn r . N 1 ears N 


peruſe the firſt ſpeech of that poem without tears — 
particularly the later part of it, where he laments 


his loſs of fight. Milton wrote it from his own feel- 


ings — and his blindneſs has often dimmed my fight. 
But whenever I have a mind for a thorough feaſt 


of weeping, I need only turn over to the hiſtory of 
Sir Thomas More's life, and read that paſſage in it, 


Where his daughter, Mrs. Roper, meets him in the 


ſtreet, returning to the Tower, immediately after 
his condemnation — My father ! Oh! my father! 


Sad luxury to vulgar minds unknown ! - 


The mere title of a book, long ſince loſt, ſtiled 
Lamentatio glorioſi regis, Edvardi de Karnarvan, quam 


didit tempore ſue incarceratianis — The lamentation 


of the glorious king Edward of Karnarvan, which 
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he compoſed during his impriſonment —- ſunk my 
ſpirits for a whole day. — The oppoſition between 

. the two firſt words (in the Latin), and then again 
between the third and laſt, affected me greatly. 
And though it was a very old ſtory, I could not help 
feeling, for ſome time, as if I had heard ſome bad 
news. 

But ſuch things as theſe have not their effect upon 
every one ——— The many read only with their eyes, 
and hear only with their ears. — The few peruſe with 
their whole ſoul, and liſten with all their feelings. — 

Intuition and ſenſibility are the only orgaos of genius 
or of virtue. Bal 
he general hardnefs of heart one meets with a- 
mong mankind, might tempt us to give credit to the. 
old fable of Deucalian, and ſuppoſe men to be gene- 
rated from ftones. —- Or one might fancy the world 
to be grown ſo corrupt of late, that the facred per- 
ſon who had taken the falvation of mankind upon 
himſelf, has thought fit to intruſt only a few, no -:- 
a-days, with the mages of their own ſouls; and 
has kindly taken out, thoſe of he many, and locked 
them up ſafe, in /imbo pairim, out of harm's way, 
*ill the day of judgment. 33 oa.; 15 2 ot 

However, { dare not long, nor often, rejoice inn 
this luxury of woe, —— My nerves are weak. — Ian i 

| command my mirth, but not reſtrain my melanchaly,” i 

, « , Pe. 11771 CE .* OE | f 


CE: ai 
13 


Ca f. r 
SENCGIBIEITY, Tr 


| HEN I have been reading tragedy, ' or A. 

VV feRting paſſages in hiſtory, poetry, or even 
in romance, 3 before others, my eyes have filled, 
and my voice has faltered — I attended for'the ſame 
effect in my auditors — but inſtead of tears at my re- 
cital, have frequently found them laughing ai my | 


emotion. 3 TA 
e Hs I have 


T 
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have retired aſhamed — not at them, but at my- 
ſelf. — I bave ſuſpected my own weakneſs, rather 
than theirs, — and the vanity of imagining I had ſym- 
pathized with angels, has been ſunk into the humili- 
ating idea of my being ſuſceptible of a greater foible 
than mortals — I have begun to doubt the ſtrength 
of my own intelle&s, and for ſome time kept a jea- 
lous guard over all my words and actions. | 
But the countenance and ſentiment of a few. ſuperi-. 
or ſpirits have, for.a while, given me confidence once 
more. — Again haye I attempted the ſame experi- 
ment, and have again been baniſhed to the ſame - 
mortifying reflections — endeavouring ſtill to ſteel 
my. an againſt another's woe— in vain, | 
Fine feelings are laughed at by the world, and ri-. 
diculed by the ſtoical-philoſophy, as a weakneſs. — 
This. is too apt to put delicate minds out of counte- 
vans; who, in order to appear wiſe, conceal their 
ſenſibility, and affect a character above human nature, 
from the example of thoſe only who are below te. 


= 


AR. XXX | 
A -REFLECTION ON MYSELF: 


» XALXLJ-HAT an hard fate is mine! with all the. 
* ſpirit, the frolic, the chearſulneſs, the ten- 
der affections, of youth, not to have nerves reſpon- 
fible to my feelings! —— I want them not for my 
own enjoyments.— but would have activity and vi- 
gour for the ſole purpoſes of others. | 
I look wiſtfully often at young women, — This 
is. one of the ber has been miſconſtrued in 


— 


me, — Phe world are but bad grammarians of my. 
Principles or character. — Tis not their beauty, I co- 


vet, but their. youth. F envy, —1 look as fongly at 
men too - yet am no pathie. I kaif little chil- 
deren as I meet them in be ſtreets . but am no- 
kidnapper ; — I would live among them, like old 


-- 


— oo 


2 1 [ | " && Hermippus | | 


— 
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 Hermigpus®, if I could — not for the fake of life — 
but love. . 


Twould found Nike blaſh bemy, to ap. what 1 | 
would do, or ſuffer for the ſake of, mankind : 


* 
þ . N * * 
4 7 * " 


cn AP. K. 8 

Continuation of Chapter VII. 9 

THE u 8 0 5 
— 05 1 can recollect ſome bens of n 


have — ngt purpoſely — been a witneſs of —»- 
particularly one, of a Cambridge ſcholar, who 12 
unhappily fallen in love with his. own 1 Us. 
paſſion and; defpair had proved too ſtyong for bis vi f 
tue or his reaſon. | 1 
he Was. not. Juno both; yoke and Ger of ] Joxe 2; "a | 
« Adam and Eve were ſurgly nearer; relations. 9 
on vs, 1 Their children, * T, were bro hers. 
4 and ſiſters —and: Yet were:wedded to each. other. 
10 Kev 23k _ Amnon and Thamar 8 as 
wot” ?— ſuch marriages as it was thought . 
* 9 in thoſe ages — The Go Ay, org: Wy. 
changed now-a-days. And why? — Twere 
** 1mpious to ſay, that Omnipotęence was under — 
* neceſſity of Gent ing with neceſſary . in the 
beginning. — He could have er 4 parſon,. 
„ ſooner than he would have MOB eh a CE wo | 
„If Sarah was not - Abraham's. ſiſter, he certainly 2 
told a moſt damnable lie to Abimelech/” | 
When they told him, f in order to quiet bis impati- 
ence, that his ſiſter was dend, he ſwore it es — 
poſlible, Wein. chat he himfelf continued fil alive. 
—=** We are alteady one fleſh, ſaid he, and the 
ES * 


ad 8 


24 U . 230 381. 85 


fen Jaid ts Bube attained- to an extreme. age, A 
pla mg conflantly with boys and ili nouriſhing . 
ry: 1 with the bal, nic 22 * . Jung 
: rag 2 oe et 


9 5 6 


„ 
ſympathy is ſo ſtrong between us, that I know 
When ſhe is hungry, wakes, ſneezes, ora ꝓo . 
* $he had a diabetes, about half a year ago, and it 
had like to have killed mne; — but, I drank plenti- 

* fully of marſh-mallows tea, and it effeQually 

+6. cured her. Sbe ſleeps ill a- nights, and it breaks 

„ „ my reſt, —- She has foul dreams ſometimes — | am. 

« angry with her for that, —I have done all in my 

„ power, continued he, by faſting and prayer, to 

cure this wickedneſs in my/e/f; but her wanton- 

*«« neſs is too ſtrong for me,” 8 

Moſt of thoſe who were preſent laughed much at 

all this extravagance. — I wept. — One of the com- 

pany obſerving my emotion, ſaid, I preſume, Sir, 

that you know this poor gentleman. — Yes, I repli- 

ed, recollecting myſelf, better than he does himſelf. 

I walked immediately out of the room. —I am 

' .  fenfible of a ſympathy in my own nature, even 

th, ſttronger than his. — | feel for all the ills and ails of 

ttzhoſe who are neither my brothers nor my ſiſters, 
except in the ſcripture ſenſe, © © 


o 


The Mahometans have a veneration for lunatics 
— ſaying, that God hath favourably deprived them of 

| bei Jens in order io render them guilthſs to fin. 
—— I am a Maſſull man. | WEE: 


eee nn + 
"DOCTOR SWIFT. 


— — 


* IS natural to ſpeak of a thing, when one 
$i thinks iof it. In truth, unleſs one is apt to 
ſpeak without any thought at all, how is it poſſible 
to do it at any other time? : e 
But the ſubject of my laſt chapter has brought 
the biography of Doctor Swift into my mind. It is 
worthy to be remarked, that this extraordinary per- 
ſon, in his voyage to Laputa, ſpeaking of 15 : 
who had loft their ſenſes, adds, <vhich is a ſrene tha; 
never fails to render me nelancbo ß. . 


— 


* 
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In another place, he imagines a ſet of men, whom 
be ſtiles Strulbrugs, who had outlived their reaſon 
and every enjoyment of liſe. . 


And in his will, he bequeaths his whe Prune 
to found an hoſpital for ideots and lunatics. He be- 


comes himſelf a Strulbrug, before the years of do- 


tage e; and dies the firſt tenant to his own endowment. 

| 1 theſe events had happened to have been a mat- 
ter of any great conſequence to the world, an hiſto- 
rian would not have failed to have made a large 
comment upon ſuch extraordinary and concurring 
Tircumſtances — infiſting ſtropgly on his prophetical . 
ſympathy. _. __ 
The Lord preſerve us all in our ſenſes to the laſt 
— and after the aft too. For I truſt in God. 
that I never ſhall be wicked enough. to compound 


for being rendered guiltleſs ta Fes 2a the Maho- 
welan ſuperſtition. 


CHAP. NI. 
THE PATMENT. 


HE method 1 contrived, in order to hes: | 
my pecuniary obligations to Le F n, was 
this: | 
I happened to be acquainted with a young man, | 
who had been bound a pprentice to a ſtationer in 
York — He had juſt on finiſhed his time, come to 
ſet up in London, and had rented a window in one 
of the flagged alleys in the city. ' 


I hired one of the panes of glaſs from my Ginn; 


and ſtuck up the Relaxing eee on it with 5M 


a wafer: "1,534 
4% "Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, ee 2 
10 we. epitaphs, de proſogues, 


+ + 00 27 
1 : epilogues, 


* There is is no & hack 72 e in e. ak * . 
qua deliratio appellari olet, ſerum em el non 


omnium. Cre Cc, 


ww + * — 
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4+ epilogues, madrigals, interludes, advertiſements, 
& letters, petitions, memorials, on every occaſion. 
« — Eſſays on all ſubjects.— Pamphlets, for or a- 
© gainſt the miniſtry. — With ſermons, upon any 
«© text, or for any ſect — to be written here on rea- 


\ ©. ſonable terms — 3s | 
| « By A— B— Philologer.” 


N. B. The, greate/t honour and ſecrecy may be de» 
: penal on.. ; 4471 
The uncommonneſs of ſeveral” of the above titles. 
raiſed the curioſity of the public extremely. So}. 
that beſides the applications made to me for the v/e- 
ful ſpecies of literature, ſuch as.advertiſements, peti— 
tions and memorials, . many more: were made for the 
chronograms, monograms, paragrams, &c. merely. 
to ſee the nature of them. | | 
At night —— or to expreſꝭ myſelf more poetieally 
— when the evening had aſſumed its duſt-gown, I 
uſed privately to glide inio my office, to digeſt the 
notes or heads. of the day, and receive the. earneſt, 
which were directed always to be left with the me- 
morandums. —— e 
The writing to be paid for on the delivery: ac- 
cording to the nature, extent, or importance of the- 
ſubjects. — A bit of French, to be an additional ſix- 
pence — a ſcrap of Latin, price a ſhilling — and a 
* ſentence of Greek, which, J uſed to pick up, now- 
| and-then, when J happend to drink a diſh tea with 
M.iſs Carter, was always charged at' half a crown. 
All improper applications, immoraſ fubjeQs, ſimo- 
niacal propoſals, or libertine overtures, were, with 
ſcorn and deteſta tion, rejected. 7 held no offfce- 
ofpoſrre. to Cr. Freter. — The notes of theſe kinds were 
thrown into the fire, but the earneſts retained; us 
the:mexof iniquity TER EM 
The ocean of vice and folly, that! opesed itſelf to 
my view, during the period I continued in this odd 
department of- life, - f Nr 
much, that the very moment 1 had realized Le Fe- 
vre's ſum, and diſcharged: the rent of N 
f | bub ye C l 
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cloſed the horrid ſcene — or, to expreſs myſelf more 
properly. in this caſe — Hopbed up the common fewer © 


c H A N XXXIIT: 
NURSING. 


HE reaſon why our anceſtors, in the hig ber: 

ranks of life, were more remarkable for 9 
very and chaſtity. than we are, was, becauſe the 
mothers in thoſe days uſed to nurſe their own childrens. 
— They were therefore alimented with the ſame 
juices and humours they brought into the world with. 
them; and bred up, even from their infant notices, 
intire ſtrangers to vice, meanneſs, or folly. 

If our preſent race of mamma be indifferent about: 

the blood'and bumours of the infant, which the ſuf- 


fering it to be nurtured by an alien argues her to be, 
what needs ſhe trouble herſelf about the leſs precious 


parts of feſh and bones? Then any other perſon's. 
child might ferve her as well as ber on — and ſhe 
> may have the advantage, beſides, of choice, both 
with regard to beauty. and: gender. — I think that: 
ladies may as well get others to Bear as to nuiſe chil-- 
dren for: them. . 
Pray, would it not be but common N in all“ 
tender huſbands; to have ſuch wives, on the firſt 
alarm, amagoned of both their breaſts, in order to 
prevent the fatal conſequences of cancers, milk fe | 
vers, and other diſorders, incident, alas!: to all un- 
natural or unnurſing mothers? 


And if our papa alſo be equally. careleſs about. 
this matter —as by their preſent ſupineneſs and ac- 
quieſcence, with regard to ſo material a point, they 
would: incline us to e. prichee, might; 
not | 


1 Some beggar's brat, on bulk begohy 
0 Or offspring of a pedlar Scot 
«+ Some boy bred up to cleaning ſhoes, 
5. The ſpan of Bridewell, or the.Stews, —- 

AE 
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% Or vagrant race the ſpurious pledges 
« Of gypſies littering under hedges , — 


be as reſponſible heirs to their names and fortunes, 
as theſe ſad outtafts of their own loins ? gs 
A foal of blood may be ſuckled into @ garran. 
J have myſelf tried the inſtance; and do 
here recommend it to be added to the courſe of ex- 
perimental philoſophy, which Bacon, Boyle, and 
3 have ſo properly hinted to the adepts in 
ſcience. 8 boy, * 
For my own part, I have great reaſon to reſent 
this ſcandalous negleC in parents — having ſo ſevere- 
ly ſuffered for it in myſel both in character 
and preferment. For though Iam a moſt rigid 
moraliſt in my principles, and, bating me about one 
thouſand ſeven hundred, and I forgot how, many 
years, a primitive chriſtian alfo—— completely arm- 
ed, at all the cardinal points —— yet I don't know 
how it is, but I actually do not feel myſelf always 
ſufficiently poſſeſſed of that wirtuous uncharitability 
againſt women of remiſs chaſtity, that becomes true 
.moder piety to expreſs or exerciſe. | 
Now this natural imbecility, this moral frailty, 
this ſaine laxity of virtue in me, call it what you 
will —— I confeſs the weakneſs, and am not nice 
about the phraſe —— I do moſt philoſophically im- 
2 wholly to the mil/kineſs.of my nurſe who 
appened, unluckily for me, to be ſervant maid to 
_ parſon of the pariſh — and her name was Do- 
roth. — L | 12 bo 
No, no — the influence of certain names upon 
the future fortunes of children, that my poor anxious 
father uſed to make ſuch a pother about, believe me, 
is not by half ſo material a point as the other. 
Whether I had been aſperſed by the name of Friſtrum, 
Triglyph, or Tria, were, in all probability, a matter 
wholly indifferent to my future advancement in life. 


„ * 
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— No —— it was, alas! the milk of Dorothy that 
limited the bounds of my preferment. 
Tou ſhall hear. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
AN HITCH IN PREFERMENT. 


FT HE tenderneſs of my expreſfions, with regard 
| to all ſyncapes of this ſort z with the humanity, 
charity and forgiveneſs; I have frequently procured to 
be ſhewn by others, towards ſome unfortunates. in 
this claſs, have induced re flections on my own cha- 

- & + raQer, that have been a confiderable difadyantage to 
my canonical progreſs in life. Ws: 
A certain biſhop, who would allow none but 
Chriſt to fit with prublicans and Sinners, replied to a 
friend of mine, who was ſoliciting a benefice for me —. 
I can never think of preferring Triſtram X 
% not ſo much on account of the freedom of his 
« writings, as the latitude of his liſe.“ — But Yorick | 
* — Yorick, my lord. —— Nay, the utmoſt that I 
* ſhould think even Yorick intitled to, taking that 
article into the context of his works, would be, to 
de appointed chaplain to a regiment of dragoons.” + 
' And a certain lady, who is what the French ftile - - 
un. diſeur de bon mots, when I was aſking her for 
ſome ſubſcriptional aid once towards ſending an un- 
happy young woman home to her friends, who had 
been inveigled from Bath, ſome years ago, on pre- 
tence of marriage, and then caſt off upon the public. 
refuſed her charity,” and called me, in allyfron to my 
ſpeQral figure, and abſolving prieſthood, the gb, 
father of the chapels of eaſe in the pariſh of Covent- 
ar | 


Thus did the exceſs of my charity lefſen that of | 
others.. — j 4 
CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXV. 
"RD £2 


HENI bs women wack h too vehement- 
ly againſt the objects of this misfortune, | 
am apt to ſuſpect their hearts to be a good deal in- 
flamed, with a certain envious jealouſy — according 
to the poet, 174] 


Prudes rather envy chan abbr the crime. 


— Who, in revenge for thoſe. pleaſures 3 they 
tthemſelves remain perhaps r to, provoke 
them to denounce the penalties of the world, the feb 
and the devil, againſt ſuch interlopers. 


The ſelf-ſufficient prudes embattſed: ſtood, dee 

Near hand, but none t'affiſt the vanquiſh'd flies: 

Their neighbours ranks they ſaw with joy ſubdu's, . 

| 8 ſpiteful mirth pee in their ni N 

With fcoffs, and wiſe reproaches, upbrad. 
Thoſe that, der. power d, for help apes pity all. 

And can they yield to k in ra ey ſaid, 

.  Unaided, helpleſs, let the Rents A fall, — : 

_ * Themſelves were now attack d, the reſt oerthrown, 

| 12. And weakneſs ſcorn'd fo late, too ſoon became their 
een. BAT TEE OF THE SEXES. 


In truth, 1 have ſeldom heard a woman ſpeak with . 
violence upon this ſubject, who was either of an eſta- 
bliſhed or an unſuſpicious character. Prior deſcribes 


tbeſe kind of virtugſas moſt * in his A1. 
Furganti; 


She to intrigues was e'en Nee 
And chuckled, when a bawd was carted. 
"Bar in an honeſt Way the dame e. 


and Pope, 
A fool to pleaſure, but a flies to fame. 
And 
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And yet ſtronger ſtill in another place, 


A very heathen, in her carnal part, 
But ſtill a fad, good chriſtian, at her heart. 
If what I have ſaid, and theſe poets have ſung, be 
not the natural reaſon of the faQ, prithee, why ſuch 
| parted diflinQion between the unduer and the undone ?. 


hy, ladies, dutcheſſes, and counteſſes, is the lat- 
ter — below a certain rank —— branded with inf 


my; while the former, 


Wboſe harden'd front, unbluſhing, anappalad, | 
* Laughs at reproaches, and enjoys diſgrace,” 


is ſo fayourably accepted of, in the aſſemblies of the " 


fair? 8 
If what I have hinted, be not the real ſtate of the Is 

caſegwhy ſhould theſe obdurate feniales, whom Will 
HoaSfecamh tiles the outrageoufly virtuous, be more 
ſevere againſt than againſt thieves? For ſurely. 
in ethics, it myſt be a lefs crime to give 4vhat is one's. 
own, than to take what belongs to another. 


A failure i in chaſtity may be a breach of duty 3 5 , 


ward one's ſelf ;- but a want of charity is certainly 0 
againſt one's neighbour. — 

In fine, I fancy that your chafle ladies ſeem to con- 
ſider love as their peculiar merchandiſe; and look 


Ks dns as ſmugglers, who WR the fair 


. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Tas BREECHES- MAKER. 


B ES 1 D E 8, really—— as I hope there are none 

but philoſophers by —— there are fo wang, 
ys for a woman to be undone, without the i impu- 

ra either of vice or wantonneſs —— ſuch acci- 

dents, incidents, contingencies, and ſypc hroniſms, 

may happen in her way 12 h life, that Nantes eve- 

7 eee can be fair in ated, and candidly. 

| weigh 


— 
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weighed which muſt be the great uſe of the 
day of judgment — it is morally impoſſible for 
any man, . delle, to determine whether the fair 
delinquent may have been moſt deſerving of infamy 
or compaſſion. ER 
I have known ſeveral of theſe equivocal caſes my- 
ſelf; two of which ] think proper to indulge the 
curioſity of my reader with in this place, by way of 
ſpecifying my argument merely —— 

The firſt inſtance was a very pretty modeſt young 
woman, that was only daughter to the clerk of the 
firſt pariſh I ever officiated in. She had been moſt 
carefully brought up, went conſtantly to church with 
her father, morning and yrs, ſat upon a little 
ſtool in the aile, juſt under the deſk ; and having a 
moſt tuneable voice, ufed generally to help him to 
_ raiſe the pfalm. — IP 

There had never appeared the leaſt turn of light- 
neſs, forwardneſs, or flirtation, in any part of this 
good pirl's behaviour, as ſhe grew up. There are 
uſually certain patterns pointed out in every country 
village ; and Miſs Amen was the paragon of our pa- 
riſh till about the age of ſeventeen, ſhe hap- 
pened ſuddenly to\diſappear — becauſe, it feems, he 
found herſelf, as we were ſoon after informed, to be 
too big to be ſeen. 8 

The place of her concealment was kept a profound 
ſecret from us all for ſome months, till after the fair 
eloper had become the ſorrotſul mother of a child; 
when I received a private billet from her, intreating 
me to grant her an interview the next day, at a little 
_ cottage about five miles from the town I lived in; 
and begging that Iawould come alone. 

My humanity, with a little mixture of femality, 
namely curioſity, induced me to obey the fummons 
' moſt punctually.—— I went. She threw herſelf 
on her knees before me, covered her face with her 

hand, and wept bitterly — but not alone. = . 

After I had ſpoken comfort to her ſoul, by preach- 
ing to her the great efficacy of repentance, and calm- 
_ ed her mind, by promiſing to mediate a reconciliation 


— 
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between. her and her unhappy parents, the ſecond 
part of my errand operated fo ſtrongly on me, that I 
egan to queſtion her, in the ſtile of a confeſſor, about 
- the whole proceſs, the commencement; progreſs, 
2 arts which had led to, or were laid for, her un- 
oing. a 
She anfwered me, with a frankneſs and a candour 
that fully perſuaded me of her truth and ingenuouſ- 
neſs. —— She declared to me, that her failure had 
not proceeded in the leaſt either from paſſion or from 
vice; — that ſhe had never in her life been ſenſible 
of any warm deſire, prompting her from within, nor 
had even ſuſtained any ſtrong ſolicitation, urging her 
from without. 3 
No, reverend Sir, exclaimed the fair penitent, with 
an heavy ſigh, it was nothing of all this, that I am 
to be cruelly reproached with upon this fad occaſion. 
— It was it was, alas l my father's trade 
alone that thus hath wrought my overthrow, — - - 
Your. father's trade! his trade! 1 replied, with 
ſurprize; the cauſe of your ruin! But ſo indeed 
the fact was, without peradventure. — 
. Beſides the vocation of pariſh-clerk, old Amen had, 
it ſeems, followed the occupation of hreeches-making 
alſo. — He bad bred up his daughter to the my- 
ſteries of the ſame manufacture, from the time that 


the had begun to enter into her teens ;. and as il! 


luck would have it, they happened to be leathern 
breeches too that he dealt in. | 1 N 
The unfortunate girl — now a woman ——— af. - 
ſured me, that this kind of employment uſed, by de- 
rees, to occaſion certain involuntary wanderings to 
2 in her mind, Which, without ever tainting her 
chaſtity in the leaſt, had inſenſibly, however, ſullied 
the purity of her thoughts ; — that ſhe had done everx 
thing in her power to reſtrain her reflections from 
running into ſuch reveries; and had ſung pſalms for 
whole evenings together, to divert her attention to. 
fitter ſubjeQs of contemplation. In vain, alas! 
for while ſhe ſung, breeches were ſtill the burden of 
her ſong. — I 7 5 
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This unlucky image haunted poor mademoilelle 
Cuhkte continually. —— When ſhe'lay down to reſt, 
the imagmed ſhe ſaw them taken off, and laid under 
the pillow ; —— and when ſhe aroſe, ſhe fancied ſtill 

- The faw them taken up, and put on again before her 
on. | , 
” The fimitiarlty of ſuch ideas, though it had not in 
the leaſt ſtaggered her virtue and I believe it 
yet had pretty nearly produced the fame effect, 
by difcomfirmg her modeſty — ſo far, as to prevent a 
proper alarm, reſentment” and reſiſtance from taking 
place, and coming quick enough to her aid, when ſhe 
was- aſſailed by the young ſquire of the manor, for 
whom ſhe had juſt finiſhed a neat pair of leathern 
4 breeches, which he happened to call on her for, one 
W . evening about twilight, when the reſt of the family 
W . © were attending a funeral in the pariſh. 

The poor gwt! Happy had it been for her, if men 
= had never worn any breeches at all, or that they had 
8 even worn them as the Chiriguanes are reported to 
doq theirs — as fops wear their hats - under their 

arms. — We are not yet informed how the women 

wear their petticoats in that coumty ; but we may 

ſüppoſe, at leaſt, that the retort courteous® is properly 
returned among thoſe people, as well as in all the 
other nations of the earth. — The world, *tis thought, 

would ſoon be at an end, if it was not for ſuch ex- 
cC.hange of courteſies. | 


CHAP. N.. 
THE MAN-MIDWIPE. 


'TITH regard to my ſecond inftance, I ſhall 
VVbe but ſhort. — She was daughter to a man- 
midwife; — and all that has been urged upon the for- 
mer caſe, is equally referable to this one alſo.— 
8 | . 
— 2 = LES 3 2 a | | 
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Her father uſed to be frequently called up anights, 
with a June Lucina, fer opem. 'This would dif- 
turb her repoſe. — Sbe uſed often to lie ftretching 


and yawning, in her bed, and communing with her- 


ſelf about the matters and things which could occaſi- 
on all this buſtle and ſtir.— 56+ 2 & 
She had a vaſt turn to philoſophy. She would 
get at her father's books —— ſhe would ſometimes 
read more than ſhe underſtood but happened of- 
ten to underſtand more than ſhe was the better for. 
It made her wiſer, forſooth — but, alack! how 
dearly have we ſince paid for the firſt inſtance of fe- 
male wiſdom! Twas in this very ſcience, 4 fay, 


that the firſt curioſity was exerciſed, 7 
ing ones are ſometimes taken in. 3 

Her father told me, one day, ſoon after her acci- 
dent, ſhe had declared to him, that, without labour- 


ing under the power or influence of any other inor- 
dinate paſſion or propenſity in nature, her curioſity 


was ſo predominant in her, that ſhe would, at an 
time of her life,” have ſtood a ſhot to have been mad 
a free-maſon, Jus A F 
 Ophiloſophia ! dux vitæ The deuee it is! 
— hut pray, Sir, is there not ſuch a theorem in 


this ſame philoſophy, as that action and re. action are 


equal — and in oppoſite directions too? And is not the 
natural philoſophy: ever ſtill at fiſty-cuffs with the no- 
ral one? —— In ſuch conflicts as theſe the fair O8- 
ftetrica fell! | 45; S328; 


But the philoſophy; of all others, that final 7 tipt 


up poor miſs Midwife's heels, was the Platonic one. 


— How beautiful a ſyſtem is there diſplayed! To 
have two fond and faithful hearts mutually attractingg 
each other, their {y/ols and diaſtole the ſame, tide © 

for tide, and by a ſweet compulſion drawing nearer 


and nearer together, for life, like the aſſymptotes of 
an hyperbola, without ever coinciding, or ruſhing in- 
to the pain: of contads ®... 


a... tte. lt 


oy ne wy” 


* Vide the Conic Sections. 
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How enviable and truly ſeraphic a ſtate is this! 
How like to heaven itſelf, where they are faid-xei- 
ther to marry, nor to be given in marriage | What pi- 
ty is it that it is not real! and that thoſe who would 
reſt upon this inchanted iſland, as on terra firma, 
| would ſoon have their feet ſlipt from under them 
This ſame contingency —— this ſynchroniſm — is 
the devil. — Ye breeches-makers, and ye men or 4w9- 
wen midwives alſo, ſend out your daughters from un- 
derneath your roofs, I fay. They are, 
alas! too dangerous ſeminaries for young women to 
be educated in, — 5 . 8 
But enough on ſuch ſubjects as theſe - I cannot 
bear to dwell long upon melancholy ſtories. — 


CHAP, XXVII. 
ORIGIN OF TRISTRAM-SHANDY. 


P ON. turning over this. manuſcript juſt now, 
| I find that | had mentioned a defign of writing 
my on memoirs once, upon a tie. 

I did really ſit down to this work formerly, witk 
the moſt ſerious and ſtupid intention poſſible. — But 
the Brutum fulmen, or Will o'the wwiſp of imaginati-' 
on, glared full before me, and led me a ſcamper, over 
hedge'and ditch, through briars, through quagmires, 
and quick-ſands, for nine intire volumes, before I at- 
tempted to introduce myſelf into life. — In truth, 
great part of that work was ſpent before | even pre- 
tended to have been born. — I knew the world, alas 
too well, to be in any manner of hurry to ſtep into 
'- Ut; 41 x F L 64 

- The oddneſs and novelty of the firft volumes caught 
buold of the capricious taſte of the public. I was 
. applauded, abuſed, cenſured and defended, through 

many a page — However, as there were more rea- 
. ders than judges, the edition had ſufficient vogue for 
A fale. — This encouraged me — TI went on {tilt with 

the ſame kind of no meaning; ſinging at the end of 
<4: « ih vo TIN every 
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every chapter, this line from Midas to my aſs-earet 
audience. 9 | | 

Round about the may-pole how they trot, — 
with a parody on the text; where, inftead of brown- 
ale. you are to read only ſmall beer. — 

But what-entertained me the -moſt, was to find a 
number of my moſt penetrating readers had conceiv- 
ed ſome deep laid ſcheme or defies to be couched un- 
der theſe vagrancies or vagaries, which they fancied 
and affirmed would unfold itſelf toward the concluſion 
of the wogk. — | 1555 

Nay ſome, more ridale-⁊wvitted than the reſt, have 
pretended io be able to trace my clue, through eve- 
ry volume, without loſing once ſight of the connecti- 
on, — A fine ſpirit of enthuſiaſm this? — With what 
2 and profit muſt ſuch perſons read the 
Apocalypſe | — A millennium mult certainly be a ve- 
ry clear caſe with them.” 7 
However, I muſt have the modefly to admit, that 
there were, here and there, ſome ſtriking paſſages _ 
interſperſed throughout thoſe volumes. = In ſtergui- 
linio margaritam reperit. — There are many foibles 
ridiculed, and much charity and benevolence inſtilled 
and recommended. — One ſaunters out, ſometimes, 
into the fields and highways, without any other pur- 
poſe than to take the benefit of a little air and exer- 
eiſe; an object of diſtreſs occurs, and draws 
forth our charity and compaſſion. 

After this careleſs manner did I ramble through my 
pages, in mere idleneſs and ſport —— till ſome oc- 
currence of humanity laid hold of me by the breaſt,” 
and pulled me afide. Here lies ny only fort, —— 
What we ſtrongeſt feel, we can beſt expreſs. = And 
upon ſuch ſubjects as theſe, one muſt be capable of 
a double energy, Who, while he is pleading for others, 
is alſo refieving himſelf, e 


* 


— 
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„ 
THE FEMALE CONFUCIUS. 


1 happened to be very ill xt the time, and ſittin 
by the fire ſide one morning in my lodgings, when 1 
received a very polite card, in a female hand, un- 
known, acquainting me, that having been ſtruck With 
that rich vein of philanthropby, ſhe was pleaſed to 
; _ fay, which flowed like milk and honey through all 
it 1 my writings, Mrs. —— would be much oblig „and 

* flattered, if I would afford her an opportunity of a | 
my rſonal acquaintance with the author, by doing | 
_: - ber the favour of drinking tea with her that evening, 

* I was too weak to venture abroad. I wrote her 
* word ſo — aſſured her that I longed equally for 
the pleaſure of an acquaintance with any perſon, 

whoſe heart and mind ſeemed to ſympathize with # 
. | thoſe affections ſhe was ſo kind to compliment me t 
upon, and intreated the honour of a ſans ceremonie ; 

f 
ſ⸗ 


viſit from her, upon this ocaſion, that very evening. 

She condeſcendgd to accept my invitation, and 
came accordingly, — She viſited me every day 7 
while I continued confined ; <—=-—D—s which kindneſs I 
returned, moſt punctually, as ſoon as I was able to 

go abroad. ds N 
' ._ She was a woman of ſenſe and virtue not 
lively, but poſſeſſed of that charming ſort of even 
chearfulneſs which naturally flows from goodneſs. 
| | Ee, — Men 


7 conſcia recti. — dhe was reſerved, and, like 
hoſt, would _ ſpeak till ſpoken to. —She 

had, like a lute, all t 

her, but wanted the maſter's hes to my them 

forth. 

She had quitted England very young — before her 


tender affections had been rendered callous, by the 


collifions of the world. — She had been carried into 
India, where ſhe continued, till thoſe ſentiments had 


been _ into principle, and were inſpired with 


all the ſublime enthuſiaſm of eaſtern morality. 


—— She had no gall to boi] over — her overflowings 
| were of the pancreatic juices only *. 


From that time we held on a conſtant end refined 
intercourſe, while ſhe remained in the kingdom, and 
a friendly correſpondence ſucceeded our parting — | - 
to meet no more — in this world = | prophecy }<—- * 


| ſhe happened to be another man's wife too. 
But the charity that had attracted, with the vir- 


tue that united us, were not able to ſcreen us from 
the cenſure of baſe minds. Neither her own fair 
character. nor the memento of my ghoſtly appearance, it 


were ſufficient” bars to ſlander, © 
The improbability of a malicious ſtory ſerves vie 
to help forward the currency of it — becauſe it in- 


eat the ſcandal.— 80 that, in ſuch inſtances, 
the world, like Romiſh prieſts, are induſtrious 10 


8 1 a belief in things they have not the leaſt 
faith themſelves ; or, like the pious St. Auſtin, who 
ſaid he believed ſome things, becauſe jo rel RE abs 
Jurd and impoſſible. os | 


- 
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paſſiue powers of muſic in 


She ſeemed to be unhappy. —— This added a ten- 
derneſs to my eſteem for her. I gueſſed, but in- 
quired not her private hiſtory, and ſhe communicat- 
ed — —— She would repine, but not reſent. 


* The Sweet - bredae. 


-- 
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CHAP. XL. 
Continuation of Chapter I 
THE PRIMMER. 


ConTinveD this rodomontade through nine vo- 
lumes, upon fools-cap paper ; — but ad reaſon 
to find at laſt, that the nine day's wonder had ſown 
its gape ſeed long before. The novelty grew ſtale, 
and the oddneſs began to looſe its ſingu ts, This, 
I fay, I confeſs to have perceived a confiderable time 
before. — But one who has run'down a bill for any 
way, cannot well ſtop his ſpeed, till he has got to 
* 8 0 bobb 
then thought proper to ceaſe titupping my bobby- 
Borſe about to alight, and perform my promiſe to 
the public in a more ingenious and ſyſtematical man- 
ner. — Upon which occaſion, I began to frame theſe 
notes — but could never fince find time to'glaze them. 


5 __ many other themes and ſchemes ſhot acroſs 


my fancy, and puzzled my purpoſe, that I could not 
Rick to any one ſubject long enough to make a vo- 
* of it — or 7 myſelf as an author. 

One of my moſt favourite deſigns was to compoſe 


| 1 | * ; a Maile book, pn be ſtiled The Primmer —— for the 


uſe and benefit of n nobility, gentry and others 
to inſtruèt them what to 1 and how to 
ad, upon all the general occaſions of life +. 

I know of no work ſo ſhainefull wanted, at pre- 
- :fent as ſome code of this kind. ere is, I confeſs, 
a certain connate liberality of nature in ſome perſons 

I have met with, that in 115 ires them to think, rs 
and _ with a ſir and virtue which fupe 


8 "Thats is the name which printers wa certain 
fized paper, upon _ all the aut s works have 
been publiſhed in E hab 

+ Here read oe ins over again. 


* 
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in a great meaſure, the neceſſity of education. Theſe 


* 


inſtances, though, are rare — they may be ſtiled - 


ral comets, | 


The many are born with a ſort of original mean- 


neſs in their minds, which reſolves every action, eve- 
ry idea, into ſe}f ——— and which the longeſt line 
in heraldry, with the poſſeſſion of the largeſtffortune, 
are not ſufficient to countervail, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of an academical tuition.”  — 

But the generality of the curled darlings of our 
nation, tandem cu ſtode remoto, ſhake off a load from 


their ſhoulders, when they are emancipated from col- 


lege: for ſuch is their ſenſe, or nonſenſe, of this 
matter. They are then apt to claſs Tully's Offices, 
with Burgerſdicius, among the pedantry of the 
ſchools, and become ſoon poſſeſſed of juſt chriſtinniq 
enough to ſet them above all pagan moral — or the 
ſbining fins of the heathen world, as our orthodoxy 
affects to ſtile them. They then begin to look upon 
their own feelings to be the ſure way of judging, 
and the uſages of the world their only rule-of acting. 

From hence many illiberal notions are ſuffered to 
obtain, and many ignoble deeds are practiſed. 
From hence ariſe, among the great, Newmarket 
jockies, Change-alley A and corporation ca- 
ſuiſts. From hence the dignitaries of the law dege- 
nerate into attornies, and prieſts in lawn dwindle into 


tythe-proctors. 


The ſcope then of my ritual, was to ſet forth the 
verum, atgue decens, of morals, the truth and beau- 
ty of human actions — which it is incumbent, at 
leaſt, on perſons of à certain rank in life, either to 
practiſe or pretend. They would then be taught to 
perceivè, that neither their own feelings, nor the . 
Sages ef the world, were of aut 

ſupport vice, meanneſs, or indecorum. This would 


rity ſufficient to 


be putting them to ſchool again. — Thoſe who want 


hearts, ſhould be taught ta get by beart. 
Princes and nobles, ſo titled, however they might 
be tempted to-wallow in their own ſties, would not 


_ then, perhaps, dare to emblazen their ſtrumpets to 
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the public view. —— Turfminifters alſo might then 
be informed, that they had miſtaken the —_ 
when they let go the helm to take up the reins. | 
The marchioneſs of Taviſtock had not then lived 
the reproof, and died the reproach, of ſo many ma- 
trons on the firſt benches at court. Thou baft, moſt 
ſpotleſs Epheſian relict, devoted thyſelf to the grave 
with thy dead lord! They would ſacrifice their liv- 
ing ones. Ft faciles nympbæ riſere. —- And ſuch 
the accommodating ſpirit of our modern laws, that 
divorces, now-a- days, like the ſection of the polypus, 


1 
of the ſeparation. 


Jam not fuch a viſionary as to expect that any 
thing of this kind would render perſons virtuous, in 
ſpite of the whole courſe of modern education. Et 
erte rg mores ſunt. — But 4 that it 
might y ſhame your grown mobility, gentry, 
— roy into the ** &, Of — . ther 
vices at leaſt ; — which is, perhaps, no inconſidera- 
ble point gained in morals. | RISES 


4 


Et quadam prodire tenus — Si non datur ultra. 
The appearing or pretending to have more virtue 


than one has, is hypocriſy 3 — but the not expoſing 


all the vices we are really guilty of is certainly ſome 


merit —— to the public at leaſt. 


So ſhall diſſembling onee be virtuous in you, 


A rich lawyer might, perhaps, notwithſtanding, 
be tempted to revs e an eſtate for half its value, 

becauſe the perfon who ſold it did fo in haſte, to ex · 
tricate himſelf” from a gaol. — But after he had peruſ- 
A my lirtle book, he would never have boaſted of the 
action —— My ears would not then be fo much 


| ſhocked and offended as they are too frequently now 


Every day. 


A profligate might ill gelude a fimple maiden, or 
purchaſe the innocency of beauty from a needy pa- 
rent; but he would not make a conſident of ſuch 


amours. —-- He would der caſt the victim off to 


Want, 


5 59 * * 
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Want, as well as infamy; nor dare to proclaim his 
villany to the world. My enmity, my abhorrence, 
my reſentment, with all the tribe of the uncomfort- 
able, the uncharitable, and unhealthy paſſions, 
n A wore w_ ix ren en | 


a 


2 CHAP. XL. —_ 
THE NATURAL EXHIBITION. 1 


f +; 
NOTHER video of mine, was, to open ah, 
A exhibition for fine children, male and female, * 
remarkable for cheir beauty, ſymmetry, or athletic 
frame. In order to which, I had prepared a new 
and copious edition of the Callipœdia —or, Art of 
getting pretty Children; illuſtrated with notes of my 
own, and enlarged with ſeveral philoſophic hints, 
which had occurred to my mind whilſt _ klaren 
fancy was running in my head. 
here have been many ſchools opened, for! the ex- 
hibition of all the arts and Sciences; but none, O 
ſhame! for nature, and her originals. He Who 6s. 
pres the human face-divine, receives a-premium, and 
applauſe — while be that preſents you with the 
maſter piece, or prototype, of the mimic work, has 
but his labour for his pains — or, at beſt, Is referred, 
Uke virtue, to its own reward. — 

This might encourage the good old moral and 
litical work of propagation:--- It would be: reviving 
ſomething ſimilar to the uſeſul Roman law, the jus 
trium liberorum — and be a reſtraint on promiſcuous 
intercourſes, which terminate in barrenneſs. n 
gacy is a monſter, and never generates. 

Jcan conceive no other reaſon for ſuch a cities 

as this not having yet become an object of the royal 
ſoundation, except that his preſent : maſeſty might 
have. ſo. juſtly thought that his own family would be. 
beſt intitled to the greateſt amp gran; of ty both 
n eee euch ei t . 
a Ammon end 342 %% Jay. 3 $6; .--J have. 


between the preſent æta and the final conſummation 


* 
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I have amuſed myſelf ſometimes in one of my 
philoſophic moods, with ſuppoſing an handſome, 
well-made young couple ſetting out on ſuch a pro- 
jeR as this. I will not indulge the freedom of ima- 
gination on this ſubje& —— though well aſſured 1 
am, that the Author of beauty, —— and or- 
der, cannot be diſpleaſed with a diſquiſition into it. 

Can the origin of nature be jealous at our inveſti- 
—— of the very inmoſt receſſes of its ſecrets? 

hiloſophy would become impiety at ſuch a thought. 

Many other projects of theſe kinds, ſufficient /o+ 


 quacem delaſſare Fabium to relate, and which would 


require the age of a patriarch to execute — befides 
ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking — have pre- 
ſented themſelves to my active. imagination, even in 
the midſt of pain, ſorrow, and ſickneſs; — but I ne- 
ver was able to carry them farther than minutes. 
For my mind has ever repreſented the jargon of 
the ſchools, with regard to matter, which is defined 
to poſſeſs a conatus ad motum, with a vis inertiæ, or 
perfect acquieſcence ad requiem; at the ſame time. 
—— You may ſee what a tine thing this ſame learn- 
ing is. 33 i 


CH- A P. XII. 
THE DAY OF FUDGMENT. 


Finp, myſelf labouring, this inſtant, under an 

irreſiſtable impulſe to mention one particular de- 
fign of mine — becauſe tis of a fingular nature — 
which was, to write an hiſtorical and philoſophical 
account and deſcription of all the ſeveral great epo- 
chas of the world, from the creation to the ans. | 
tion — from the beginning of time, when God ſaid, 
Let there be light, and there wwas light; till the end 
of it, when he ſhall ſay, Let there be fire, and there 


. ſhall be fire. NAA! 


And there is but one notable event to be expected, 


of 
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of all things — namely, the gathering in of all nati- 
ons, ſo as they all may become of one faith — when 
Turks, Jews, Infidels, and Hereticks —-- Papiſts, 
Preſbyterians, Janſeniſts, Methodiſts, Moravians, 
— Arrians, Hugonots, Socinians, Anabap- 
tiſts, Muggletonians, Swadlers, and Quakers — are 
there any more of them? — ſhall all become good 
9 of the church of England, as by law efta- 
ed. | £ TFES 7 


This might, I fay, at firſt, appear a difficulty upon © 


me. — But on conſidering the train that has been al- 
ready laid, both in church and ftate, to bring'that 
matter to paſs, I fancy that the intelligent reader 
will be of opinion with me, that it requires but a 
competent knowledge in politics and theology, to be 
able to predict the time when, and the manner how, 
this great criſis muſt be brought to paſs. * 

I gave my ſentiments on this ſubj ect 8 
ago, in a private letter to Frederick the Third, his 
preſent majeſty of Pruſſia.— Pray, now I think of 
it, do you know what became of that paper? It was 

vt into the hands of the Pruſſian miniſter here, to 
be preſented to his maſter, and we have heard no 
more of the matter ſince. | 

But to conclude — | | | LES 

As the firſt thing in intention is generally the laſt 


in execution, I have proceeded in this work accord- - 
ingly, by writing. backwards, or Hebrew-wiſe, and 


| ſhall here preſent you with the laſt chapter firſt, 


„„ 
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rn FINAL CHAPTER OF THE 
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__ THELAST DAY. 


#24 j I 47 ; l * 4 8 : 1 4 
The Pillar'd firmament-is rottenneſs, 7 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. Mir. 


KJ OX, Erebus, and chaos, now renewed their 
VN reign.— All nature. was conyulſed. — The 
panther, lion, and the leopard, fled affrighted from 
their dens, and, tamed by terror, grew the friends of 
man. — The world became an ark, and adverſe beaſts 
forgot their. wonted ſtrife, and ſought alliance in 

each other's fierceneſs. — The howling wolf now 
bleated like the lamb. — The hawk, the vulture and 

the eagle, became . pigeon-livered, and lacked. gall, 
———'T he birds of rapine forſook their prey, and 
trembled for themſelves. — The ſhark, the dolphin, 
and leviathan, merged from the boiling deep, and 
ought the fervid ſhore. — The elements themſelves 
were changed in [nature's wreck. — The rivers were 
dried up. and liquid ore ſupplied their burning chan- 

" nels, = The clouds were turned to fire, and ſhot 
their meteors through the aſtoniſhed ſky.— The air 
was flame, and breathing was no more, — The fir- 
mament was melted down, and rained its ſulphur o'er 
the poſtrate globe. — The earth's foundation to the 
centre ſhook. — Even charity was dumb == and vir- 
-tue's ſelf flood ſcarcely unappalled ! 
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N D here, perhaps, ſince I have got into a: 
train of deſcribing myſelf, it may amuſe you 
— or myſelf — which makes very little difference, in 
the mood I am at preſent — to give you the charaQter - 
and peculiarities of Tria junta in uno: — to Which 
purpoſe I ſhall appropriate the whole of this chapter. 
The firſt and principal characteriſtic of my indoles 
— not indelence — for it is as active as paſſionate — - 
is philanthropy. -— This is the fne gua non of my com- 
poſition. This is my divinity, in which I live, and 
mode, and have my being. | 3 1 
The momentum of my affections towards mankind | 
is in a reciprocal ratio between heaven and earth, I 
place myſelf as a medium — and love others with 
that warmth and indulgence I would have my Crea- 
tor manifeſt toward myſelf — forgiving their errors, 
ere as fx infirmities, and willing both their "i 
temporal and eternal felicity. — Amen. 2A 
This turn of mind is the firſt thing that awakens + 
with me, and the laſt I part with when TI take leave 
of my ſenſes. —.I have frequently ſuppoſed myſelf a 
ſovereign prince, and ſpent many an intire day in ſet- 
tling my houſhold, with All the other offices and de- 
partments of my kingdom © ©» al 
Nay, I do actually aver, that I fat down gravel 
one morning to a ſheet of paper, and.-entered. the 
names of all my friends and. acquaintance-for'em- - 
ploys ; claſſing them according to their reſpeQive - 
merits and aste pref ring ſtill, as: becomes Tp 
king iu do, ſuperior talents and. virtue, to my fondeſt - - 
Conneftions. —— oO OD * 
Pray, was not this a ſcene for Moor feds? © And = 
would not ſuch a manüfeript as this, found in my 
poſſeſſion, appear to have been copied from charcoal 
en the walls of a cell? Nay, 1 do confeſs, that-I did *" 
: E | W. ence © 5 
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p once ſeriouſly think myſelf mad, for a conſiderable 
paortion of my life, on account of ſuch reveries and 
extravagancies as theſe till Ihappily found out that 
my ſuſpicion aroſe chiefly from my hiving kept com- 
ny, during that ſad interval, with a parcel of 
CT ools. . 
At other times, I have abſolutely. refuſed being a 
king. I burned my /ift, and cried, out, Noo coronari. 
' This ſtation did not ſufficiently ſatisfy my thirſt_ of 
power and dominion. It extended only to the tem- 
 _ poral wellare of mankind, and was reſtiicted to that 
* ſcam portien of them which was comprehended 
wWioithin the narrow limits of my own empire — and 
could bear an inſurance only during my own life. 
prefer Socrates to Solon, and would rather pre- 
| ſide id the moral than the political government of 
mankind, — This is the only true ambition, to aſ- 
ſume to one's ſelf that department in life which ex- 
tends equally to all nations, to all ages, and reaches 
even to eternity itſelf. — _ | 5 
] am, perhaps, one of the greateſt philoſophers 
u know in the world. — Men of ſenſe admire, and 
_ fools envy this ſuppoſed ſuperiority of talent in me. — 
They think it muſt have been atchieved by dint of 
_ fiudy, labour, and reſolution, with. the natural ad- 
3 of a gifted capacity, and great ſttength of 
mind. 2 ä 
I would not have them think ſo: — in the firſt 
place, becauſe it is not true; — and in the next, ſuch 
a notion as this might deter others from ever attempt- 
ing to arrive at ſuch an happy, but eaſy excellence of 
cC.ůbharacter. Let me undeceive them. | 
I I was as other men are, till about the age of two- 
and- twenty. — I reſented pain, ſickneſs, diſappoint- 
„ment, and diſtreſs, as naturally as I did heat and 
cold, hunger and thirſt. I had ever a turn for re- 
flection.— I lay tumbling and toſſing one morning in 
bed, my mind labouripg juſt then under the preſfure 
; of ſome one or more of the above catalogue of ills, 
and contemplating the infinite ſuperiority of the anci- 
ent philoſophy, upon all ſuch trials as theſe, 1 D 
3 n - 4 evied, 


* 


** 
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I envied; I admired this happy poſſeſſion of one's 
on mind. I took heart of grace, on the inſtant, and 
illiping my fingers, cried out, I will myſelf be a pbi- 
loſopher. I immediately aroſe reſolving not to fall 
aſleep again, and forget it. — I put on the breeches of 

a philoſopher poſſibly, at that time, of an heathen + 


one — and ſo commenced philoſopher for 


J alſo am à painter. 


- | |, This, be aſſured of it, gentlemen, was the only 
leſſon or degree I ever took in that truly noble ſciente 
of defence and found it to be all- ſufficient.— 
I be difficulties we appre hend, more than thoſe ve 
find, in an attempt of this kind, as well as in the ſtriſe 
with all our paſſions, is the only thing that prevents 


. 


* 


* 


* 


life — and * 


2 and virtue from being commonly atiaina- wh 


le in general life. 


What makes the difference, betweeh A chaſte: wo- 


man, and a frail one ? The one had ſtruggled, and the - 1 
ther not. — Between a brave man, and a coward ? The 
one had firuggled, and the other not. — An honeſt man, 


and a knave ? One had ſtruggled, the other 


| am generally chearful —— but more remarkably 


lively under pain, ſickneſs, or misfortunes 


ed the misfortune be all my own— than at any other i 
time of my life. Viſiting the fick ceaſes to be a 
, ſcripture duty, when referred to me. Folks crowd ©; 

to my couch, not to bemoan, but be merry at, my 
ſufferings — to hear me confeſs wit on: the rack, 


and refine my ore in the crucible. 


A friend of mine, thinking me expiring once under 
the ſevere diſorder of a bilious cholic = and I ſhould 
certainly have popped, at that very inflant, if I had 
not, moſt luckily, been given over by three phyſicians © 
and conſequently no longer plied with medicine. 
My friend, I ſay, expreſſed himſelf extremely ſhock- 
ed at the indecent merriinent, as: he ſtiled it, with 
. which I was juſt going out of the world, — The re- 
ply I made him was, pretty nearly, in theſe words:— 
.© * Your lazy or indolent chriſtian is too apt to che- 
** Tiſh in his mind a dangerous opinion of the efficacy - 


of a death-bed repentance —— I was- 


2 
" 1 
it 4 


— provid-- 


ith 1 
? 
j 


! 


never mad 
„endung 
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4: enough to truſt to it. When Socrates was alk 
i end, Juſt before his trial, why: he. did not prepare 
„ himſelf for his: defence, he 1 ene 1 
% have been doing nothing elſe all my Tak 

He who'deters' the great wah 2 fatvation- cl | 
his laſt moments, hath loitered away his time, :// 
the night cometh, in wvhich no man can w. 
'w.A Pear er attrition * — and what is it more, 
% when it comes to that — may be compared to 
, Vanini's laſt exclamation who, though an athe- 
iſt all his life, called upon God jn the flames. 
Shall an apoplexy deprive us of ſalvation? If 
not, then what but fear need render us ſo diſmal 
Won our exit? Life is itſelf a jeſt — Then ſurely. 
death muſt'be the very cream of it. — The longeſt 
«. life is as ſhort as an epigram, «pd oP, end. is bat 
„ tbe point of it.“ 

My ſober friend walked _— into a corner of the. 
wel chanber d - 


* 


onA xv. 
A SHORT. HATE R= 


THAT a chapter was the laſt! There will be 
VV no end of it if J once get into an habit of 
writing ſueh long ones. But when-ever ſelf hap- 
pens to become the ſubjeQ one ſeldom knows when | 
to have done. Ow? is the only theme upon which I 
was ever tempted to ee which, i in other , 
words, i is 4 tedious. 
For, in general, my. writings do not. ſinell much 
of the lamp, — They ſeem moſt of them rather to 
- have been written when I had natural light enough 
L even at the very full of the moon ——— Can the 
- Critical Reviewers themlplves tay any. thing works of | 


oe | 
MENS - 14 R A p. 


— 


. > = 


one Shades os ſaw of ! puns een Pn, Her 
row * f ny at Hatter i is called con trition, 85 
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„ EMAP. XIV: | 
4: SHORTER. 

: * 

UT even theſe ſhort chapters appear too pre- a 

lix to me —— I hope not to you —— though. - i 


they contain each of them, only one head a- piece. 
So that Iam reſolved here to put an end to them all, 
and write nothing but ſentences, throughout the ſe- 
cond volume. | Fo | 
I am not ſo vain as to think that my proverbs. will: 
as good as Solomon's - or Sancho's. either but KM 
his I will venture to ſay, that they. ſhall beat them iſ 
all to nothing in number. 3B 


END OF PART I. = 
WHICH, CONCLUDES VOL. FIRST._ 4 * a 


P-O 8 7 RI PT. 


PLEASE, Sir, to ſend your devil with. my compli=. 
ments to Meſſieurs the Miniſtry, aſſuring them, that 
it was not, by any means, in.derogation to the galden. 
"ge of the pteſent adminiſtration, but merely from 
the e, of my ſubject- matter, that the chapters 


„ . 3 | 


of this book, happen ſo exactly to complete the num 
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TO THE READER." 


W HET HE R any of the following thoughts 
or remarks have been conceived by others, 
before me, or no, I cannot pretend to ſay; for as 
they ſpontaneouſly. occurred to my mind, I minuted: 
them down, without ever taking the trouble of in- 
quiring into their origin or derivation.” - | 
And in truth, a labour of this kind would have: 
been infinite and uncertain = for it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible, after all, for any perſon who reads much, and; 
reflects a good deal, to be able, upon every occaſion, 


— 


to determine whether a thought was another's, or 
his own. — Nay, 1 declare, that I have ſeveral times. 
quoted ſentences out of my own writings, in aid of 


my own arguments in converſation ; thinking that IL 
was ſupporting them by ſome better authority. 
For my own part, I do affirm, that it would afford! 


me a moſt flattering pleaſure to find them all imputed: . 
— Foras I can my acquit my conſcience of the ſeaſt 
m, this very coincidence of ſenti- 


i. =_ 
2 
7 


manner of pla giari 


ment and opinions, would ſerve to prove the juſtneſs 
of them, pretty nearly as two clocks which chime- 


together, very probably mark the right, hour of the- 


day - for the degrees of error are ſo numerous. and 
various, while the point of truth is but fmplex, dun- 
taxat, et unum, that the odds muſt be manifold, that: 
no two irregular agents ſhall exactly hit upon the: 


fame falſe meaſure. 


But that nothing ir new under the ſun, was declar-. 
ed by Solomon ſome years ago: and it is impoſſible to 
provide againſt evils that have already come to poſs. —. 


80 that Jam ſure I have reaſon to cry out, with 
Donatus, apud Ferm — e 
| f Pereant, 
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2 THE AUTHOR 


Pereant, qui, ante nos, noftra dixerunt. 


For I have ever wrote without ſtudy, books, or ex- 
ample, and yet have been overcharged with having 
borrowed this hint from Rabelais, that from Mon- 
taigne, another from Martinus Scriblerus, &c. with- 
out having ever read the firſt, or remembered a word 
of the latter. | . * 

80 that all we can poſſibly ſay, of the moſt original 
authors, now-a days, is, not that they ſay any t m4 
new, but only that they are capable of ſaying ſuc 
and ſuch things themſelves, if they bad never been 


ſaid before them. 


But as monarchs have a right to call in the ſpecie 


of a ſtate, and raiſe its value, by their own impreſſion, 


ſo are there certain prerogative geniuſes, who are 
above plagiaries who cannot be ſaid to fleal, but 
from their improvement of a thought, rather to borrow 


tt, and repay the commonwealth of letters with in- 


tereſt again; and may more properly be ſaid to adopt 
than 10 #idnap, a ſentiment, by leaving it heir to their 
own fame, Ne rh 

I do not pretend to claſs myſeif among ſuch pri- 
vileged wits. I never boryoew, left I ſhould not be 
able o pay — but have only made the above re- 
mark, to ſnew the candor of my own criticiſm upon 
all ſuch occurrences as theſe. $21 | 
It may, perhaps, be requiſite here to explain a 


if 1 new term I have made uſe of in the title page of this 


part of my work. The word Callimachies 1 have 
framed from Callimachus, the name of a Greek poet, 
of whom it is faid, that he had written above eight 


hundred elegant poems} which were all comprehend- - 


ed in about hve hundred pages. 


the French phraſe Gallimatias, —— . 


I was pleaſed with this character of his works. 
J bate your Fake et in tergo authors — and have 


therefore taken the liberty of denominating all conciſe 
or ſententious writings Callimachies, after his name. 


I thought it adviſeable to give this definition of the 
word, leſt the Critical Reviewers ſhould derive it from - 


Like | 


TO THE READER. 383 
I like this manner of writing extremely. It is 


really being too hard upon the public, 10 turn over 2 
new leaf with them, upon an old ſcore, continually, 4 
£ 


— And whenever my bookſeller, who buys by the 
bulk — and ſuch works deſerve to remain On it — 
obliges me to augment my pages, I generally contrive 
A to give the reader ſome new ſubject — or none at all 
—— which does as well, as it ſerves equally for a- 
muſement to find one out. 
But indeed, if the editor of theſe /ooſe beets ——— 
I don't mean immodeſt ones would take my ad- 
vice, for his own profit, he would by no means pub=+ ». iſ 
liſh them at all — but ſell them privately, to ſome 
of the wit len authors of the preſent age, who have 
attained to a certain Inacł of writing, both in proſe 
and verſe, without matter, fancy, or invention — 


Without one thought to interrupt the ſong. 


This collection then might, perhaps, ſerve to ej- g 
belliſh their works, and help them off the Bull a £ 
little. | 

Farewell, neighbour — 
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CALLIMACHIES, &c. 

1. Pzxs0n may not merit favour, as that 

is only the claim of man, but can never 
demerit charity, for that is the command of God. 


to his godſhip. — It is the ſame, however, that peo- 
ple generally pay to religion; whoabide by the doc» 


trines and faith they have been bred up in, merely to 


fave themſelves the trouble of ſeeking farther. 


3. Inveni portum — Spes et fortuna valete — 
Sat me luſiſti Ludite nunc alios, 5 


There is a bad moral expreſſed here, in the word 
Ludite.— ] would have ſaid rather parcite.— The 
writer did not deſerve invenire portum. 

4. There is a great ſtiffneſs in the ſtile and manner 

of Pliny's Epiſtles. — This was his character Eh- 
out; for he profeſſes himſelf an admirer of ens, 
clipt into the ſhapes of men and other ani —'I 


think, that Orrery was a fitter tranſlator for him than 


Melmoth, for that reaſon. | 


5. Political and natural connections are different 


ideas. — I look upon all ties of affinity, or conſangui- 
nity merely, to be of the firſt kind. Love and friend- 
ſhip form the only natural alliances. : 

6. There is no ſuch thing as an impartial repreſen- 
tation, A looking-glaſs, one might be apt to ima- 
gine, was an exception to this propoſition; and yet 


we never ſee our own faces juſtly in one. It gives us 


nothing but the tranſlations of. them, A mirror even 
reverſes: our features, and preſents our leftthand for 
our right, This is an emblem of all perſonal reflec" 


tions, 


7. 1 


— 
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2. In Sophocles, Jocaſta prays to the Lycian Apol- 
Jo, and ſays, that came 40 bis' temple, becauſe it 
was the neareſt. This was but a ſorry compliment 


” * 


5. I prefer a private to a public life. For I love 

my friends, and therefore love but few. ns. 

8. The confinement of the unity of time, in the 
drama, forces che poet often to violate nature, in 
compliment merely to the appearance of truth. — 
For he muſt be obliged to compreſs actions within the 
compaſs of three hours, which in the ordinary courſe 
of things, would require the leaſure of as many days, 
perhaps years, to _ to paſs, * $23:-4 | 

A play is but an a&ed novel, of about three hours 
reading; and ſhould not be reſtrained within the li- 
mits of any given time, in the tory, though the re- 
preſentation ought not to exceed the uſual one. 
9. Impatience is the principal cauſe of moſt of our 
irregularities and extravagancies. I would ſometimes 
have paid a guinea to be at ſome particular ball or 
aſſembly, and ſomething has prevented my going 
there. After it was over, I would not give a ſhilling 
to have had been there.  _ „ 

I would pay a crown at any time for a veniſon or- 
dinary. But after having dined on beef or mutton, I 
would not give a penny to Gave had it veniſon. | 
Think frequently on this reflection, ye giddy, and 
ye extravagant. 
10. There is ſuch a torture, happily unknown to 
ancient Mranny, as talking a man to death. Marcus 
Aurelius adviſes to aſſent readily to great talkers —— 


in hopes, I ſuppoſe, to put an end to'the argument. 


An epitaph on the unlamented death of a talkative 
old maid. By myſelf. „ 
Here lieth the body of M. B. ſpinſter, aged forty- 
three, who, on the tenth day of Auguſt 1764, be- 
came ſilent. 
11. A tragic writer can call ſpirits from the vaſty 


235 deep, and re- animate the dead. | 


12. Mr. Guthrie, in his Eſſay on Tragedy, diſtin- 
guiſhes between a poet and a genius. He muſt have 
meant only rhimers, verſifiers, or poetaſters3: for 1 
will not admit a perſon to be a poet, without a ge- 
n . | | 9 44 
. 43 
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13. One does not require nor think of a fire, often, 
in ſpring or autumn; yet I don't know how it is, But þ 
when we have happened by chance to paſs near one, 


the ſenſation it communicates is ſo err that we a 
feel rather inclined to indulge it. * 


This is analo W e to temptation — and the moral 
is, Reep away fro the fire. : a 


- —— Who venture in, 
Have half acquieſced in the ſin. 


This is the ſentiment of ſome poet; but I cannot 
make out the diſtich. Nor is it at all materials 
for that ſentence muſt be poor, indeed, that owes its 
merit to its metre. — 4 not meaſure, i is the pro- 

per ſtandard of true fferlingg. 

14. Cuflom is too apt to obtain a edles, by be- 
coming # ſecond nature. = This ſhould be admitted 
only in indifferent matters; for in others, uſe _w_ - 
renders abuſe familiar, and makes cuſtom the more 
reprehenſible. 

15. Perſons of ſenſe forſee a criſis, and tempotize 

, with vceaffon. Short-ſighted people never comply, till 
occaſion becomes neceffty-- and then it.is oſten too late. 

16. Some folk think it ſufficient to be good chrifti-" 
ans without being good men— ſo ſpend their Nein 

, whoring, drinking, cheating — and praying. 

17. Some people : paſs through life, ſoberly and re- 
ligiouſſy enough, without knowing why, or reaſon- 
ing about it — but, from force of babit merely; go . 
heaven, like fools. 

18. Mechanical chriſtian⸗ make an x office of their 
* for the diſpatch of buſi SE 

9. Going to prayer with bad affeQions, is like 

* 8 one's levee in an undreſs.—— 

here is a great deal of this ſpecies of wit, in ma- 
ny admired writings, where the fimile falls hort of”. 
the compariſon. - 

20, Religion was too abſtraQed before the « coming ; 
of our Saviour. — But the cloathing the 22 | 
with matter, hath preſented us with 'a ſen 


2 
for our « doration Si IL e i 
e to 
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to attract the devotion of the many. — For a phile- 
ſophic. religion is a religion — for a philoſopher only. 
21. Marcus Aurelius ſays, that he had learnef 


from Apollonius, net 10 Be impatient ꝛuben bis arg 
ments xened not to be apprebended.— 22 


l think there is a reaſon, beſides the -philoſophic 
one, for this. A perſon ought rather to triumph 
upon the advantages of ſuperior knowledge or under- 
ſtanding; which ſhould incline him more to pity than 
reſentment. | 5 | | 
22. People who are akways taking care of their 


— 


health, are like miſers, who. are hoarding up a trea- 
ſure, which they have never ſpirit enough to enjoy. 

23. When 1 ſee ood men dyi Otten, while 
worthleſs fellows are ſuffered to live, I feel the force 
of that paſſage in the Pſalms moſt emphatically 
pie brd w/e not the death & a fn. 

24. The nibbling of eritics, like the mites in chee 
depreciate a work to ſome, but enrich it to others. 
Quere? SORT e 

25. Men tire themſelves in purſuit of reff, The ro- 
ply of Calliſthenes to Alexander may be here applied 
—— Was it Calliſthenes, o Not mate- 
rial — though ſome literary blockheads would per- 
haps make a buſtle about it. 


26. It is an impious proſtitution of the ſacrament, 


to adminiſter it to the adulterer, the oppreſſor, or as 


a teſt, merely by way of qualification, for ſome tem- 
oral office. Thoſe only ſhould be admitted to the 
communion-who qualify themſelves for the next world 
— not thoſe who receive it ſolely for this. 

27. Titles of honour are like the impreſſions on 
coin — which add no value to gold and filyer, but 
only render braſs current. Eoin ethE 

28. There is no ſuch thing as real happineſs in 


. life. The juſteſt definition that was ever given of 


it, was, 4 tranguil acquiefcence uniler an agreeable 

delyfion. — | forget — e 

209. L bave known many men who have worn out 

what little ſenſe had been born with them, long de⸗ 

fore their deaths but yet, neee, 
* LY k Rin +4 N 
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ad up in office buſineſs, or ſome mechanical trade 


2 the army, or the church —— continue to 
paſs 2 them till, like children in a go cart, 
— either ſuſpeing themſelves, or being GeteQ- 


If you flice off the head of a turkey-cock, after it 
has been once ſet a running, it will continue to keep 
ſtriding on, in the ſame f ſtalking gait, for ſeveral 
yards, before it drops. 

I have known ſeveral people paſs through life, 
plauſibly enough, with as little brains as an . 
Furkey-cock. 

30. It was an apt ſaying of ens Stultus fern 


per incipit wivere. ___ | 


31. Swift's love: ſong, i in the modern taſte begin- 


« Fluttring, ſpread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart: 
„Ja flavein thy dominions —— Ma 
Nature muſt give way to art, 


was not a whit too eutre,- upon the prettily worded 


nonſenſe” of our lyrics and ſonneteers. * 


I happened to be looking over my ee mu- 
ſic- book this morning, and met with ſeveral celebra- 


ted ſongs, perſormed with vaſt applauſe at Renela gh 


and Vauxhall, which have been penned fince that 
cautionary ode bad appeared in the world —— where 
the authors, nut having the fear of Sevift before their 
eyes — and in utter contempt of our ſovereigh lord the 
poet laureat - ſuch horrid murders as theſe have been 
wilfully perpetrated, vin. 

One lover begins, in open defiance of the tw, 


thus — 


- Have you nat ſeen the ſun, 8 
ben ſunk beneath the hills? —— 9 
* bee, an Molly fry Ke. * 
which; being interpreted, is exactly this Pro- 
< vided that you have never happened 7o ſee the 
I is when it bad EY Inviſible; then I will ad- 
| mit 


* 
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* mit that you might have ſeen my Molly fair, whe 
* beats the fun out of gb...“ "IR 

Another paet bewitched, too ſublime for grovel- 
ing nonſenſe, elevates his paſſion at once into a crime. 


For concluding a verſe with this poſition, that = 
% Friendſhip with woman is fer to love,“ | 


he commits a poetical inceſt at once ———ſlapdaſh. 
But the 22 that pleaſed and puzzled me the 
moſt, was the author of the following ſtanzaa: 


„ Come, take your glaſs, 
The northern laſs. | 
«Sg prettily adviſed. — 5 
eck s. 
And really was 
* Agreeably ſurprized.” 


Upon which ariſe two queſtions, equally intereft- 
ing, to be reſolved here — namely, What was the 
glaſs? And what the furprige ? | 

The latter, indeed, he lets us into the ſecret of, 
in the next verſe —— which happens to be the laſs's 
beauty —— and we are to ſuppoſe this to have been 
the very firſt time he had ever ſeen it by his - 
being ſo much ſurprized at the fight. — But then, 
why not ſurprized, before he bad taken his glaſs, as 
well as after? Which leads us to the ſolution of 
the firſt que ſtion, what manner of glaſs this was. 

Here the commentators differ extremely ——'one 
ſe affirming it to have been a magnifying glaſs — 
which had ſurprizingly increaſed the dimenſions of 
thoſe charms, which had appeared nothing remarka- 
ble to the naked eye before. 5 

Another opinion, and to which, I confeſs, I more 
incline, as being the moſt orthodox, is, that it muſt 
have been a drinking-glaſs —— That the northern 
laſs,” being ſomewhat chilly, had challenged our poet 
to take t with her — and had bumpered him into 
a ſort of Scotch — or ſecond fight - or, in other words, 
had plied him up to that pitch of potation, when 
mea are ſaid 10 %o double, By which means it be- 
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came a multiplying-glaſs —— which, muſt have in- 
creaſed the number of her charms to ſo agreeably ſur* 
prizing à degree as the lover appears to have been ſo 
e e K ß 
And what ſerves, in my opinion, to render this the 


5 


more natural interpretation of the difficulty, is, that 


philoſophy has obſerved, in proportion as men grow 
warm with wine, their penchant toward the act of 
multiplication grows ſtronger and ſtronger. 


32. Zed led a fort of 2ig-2ag life,” gaining bis 
points by indirect courſes, as a ſhip makes her voy- 


age, by tacks, in an adverſe wind. 
33. Varium et mutabile ſemper femina, 
Theſe epithets are ſaid to be ſynonimous —— ! 
think not. — The firſt expreſſion alludes to the temper, 
and the ſecond regards the affetions. ol 3 
34. A reflection, on the ſhortneſs and vanity of 
7%CCF»ͤ WEG al 
never ſee a man cock his hat, but I think of my 
poor father, who has been long dead; and am apt to 
cry out, as becomes a philoſopher —— What figni- 
fies cocking one's hat? | 3 
35. I never knew but one perſon who interfered 
between man and wife either with ſafety or ſucceſs. _ 
— Upon a domeſtic pro and con once between the par- 


ties, that was riſing even to blows, a friend of mine, 


who happened to be by, hit the huſband, a ſtroke 


with his right-hand, crying, Be quiet, you brutez” . | [ 


and ſtruck the woman at the ſame time with his lefr; 


ſaying, * Hold your tongue, you vixen.” Then ; 
repeating his moral admonitions, and friendly buffets, - ³⁶ 


with a! Peace, you monſter —— Have done, you 
„ termagant Hands off, you coward — 
„ Retire, you. virago” —— a fit of ſhame. and 

laughing ſeized them both at the ſame time at ſo 
extraordinary and impartial an umpiriſm ; they ſhook * 


, 


| hands, immediately, and became good friends for the 


* » + 


Pope 
t gut 
our fire. 1 BR 
37. A certain perſon expreſſed himſelf once very 
happily, in making an apology for, his epicuriſm, b 
ſaying, that he had unfortunately contracted an i 
babit of living welt. 3 5 
38. The re ben bor haye in a lottery the 
worſe your chance, — And it is the fame, of. virtues, 
in the lottery of _ ee FER x 1 
39. Tot homines, .tot ſententiæ. — It cannot then be 
deemed partiality or prejudice to prefer one's, own 
opinion to that of others. — If you can pleaſe but one 
perſon in the world, why ſhould you not give the 
preference to yourſelf? TORN 
So much for the ſport of fancy. — But I ſhould ra- 
ther give the preference to another. — It is impoſſible 
for faith to conceive, without having felt it, the ſu- 
perior pleaſure of loving another, perſon better than 
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36. Poets ſhould turn philoſophers in age, 
=, re apt t is chit, bo 


.—We are apt to grow chilly, when we 


. 
* 


WW | 1 
4600. Attornies are to lawyers, what apothecaries 
are to phyſicians only that they do not deal in 
ſcruples. 47 Str at OE 

41. Writings of wit or genius, in the preſent 
times, is but Jighting a candle to the blind. = — It fup- 
plies them only with a glare, but affords them no 
view. N ES 4 
442. The definition of the Godhead is, that his 
intelligence requires no renſoning. — Neither propofi- 
tions, premiſes, nor deductions, are neceſſary to him. — 
He is purely intuilive. — Sees equally what 4550 thing 
is, or is poſſible to be. — All truths are but one idea only. 
—— All ſpace but a fingle point, and eternity itſelf but 
an inflant. . inns aha; F 
This is a truly philoſopbic idea of the Godhead; 
and is ſuited to it alone, in one very peculiar ſenſe 
that any being, leſs than infinite, would he ren- 
dered miſerable by ſuch endowments.—— Realonan 

_ inveſtigation, progreſſive knowledge: hopes, com- 
pletions, variety, ſociety, &c. would be at * | 
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The ſole pleaſures of ſuch a being, if not God, p 
muſt be thoſe of a brute reduced to ſenſuality” 
alone, This muſt have been the ſtate of your demi- 
gods, if ever there had been any ſuch —— your bull 
and ſwan Jupiters— your ſwine-wallowing Bachus's 


- 


— your B-lt-m-e Pluto's &c. 
43. A clever fellow. —The word clever is an ad- 
jun, in which all the learned languages are defici- 
ent. — There is no expreſſion in any of them Which 
conveys the comprehenſive idea of this epithet. 
May we not From hence ſuppoſe, that the charac- 
ter here intended, as well as the expreſſion; is peculi- 
ar to theſe kingdoms ?” and indeed it-is in a land of li- 
berty only that a man can be completely clever. 
44. How ſhocking to tumanity, to 1 1 
of religion beſmeared with ſuperſtition, juſtice blooc= _ 1 


ed with cruelty, and love tained with uſt ! 
45: A tree is to be judged by its fruits, not its 
Hen. Quere— . b 


45. There way a book lately publiſhed, tiled, Of 
the future lives of brutes, which gave R offence to 
your divine. I cannot ſee why.— The only fault I 
found with it was, that it was but poorly written! _ 

Is there only ſuch a portion of ſalvation in the 
gift of Providence, that parſons need be jealous of 

the participation? To ſuppoſe the inferior animals of 
the creation to be endowed with ſouls, muſt pre-ſup- 
poſe our own to be out of all difpute. 
There is certainly a remarkable difference in 13s: 4 
morals of all the domeſtic animals, even of the fame 
ſpecies. The beaſts of the deſart we will ſuppoſe to be 
uniformly vicious. We will ſuppoſe alſo that theſe - 
are to be the devils of brutes in the four-footed Tar- 
tarus, | ; | , 

, 8 referent te, &,, —  ' 8 
of the juſteſt alluſions in politics that can be imagin®= 
ed. But this fimile is more peculiarly adapted | 
to Great Britain than to any other ſtate in the world; 
As it has a double right 3 it, both as an iſland, __ | 
9 3 „ 


2 
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-,- the firſt maritime power, both in naval ſtrengih and 
commerce. 5 


Whenever, therefore, J hear of our entering into 
a Continental war, I think I fee the brave tars drag- 
ging their ſhips through the ſtreets of London, and 
begging their bread, like the Thames boat-men in 
the time of a froſt ; or drawn-up from the ſea- coaſts, 
through Flanders, to be uſed as ſcaling-ladders, or 
' battering arms, againſt the walls of Fontenoy, Ghent, 
or Bruges. Y | | 
48 I had a patron once, who uſed to publiſh his 
"kind intentions toward me to the world, and fo paid 
- himſelf before-hand, without waiting for a reverſion 
from gratitude. „ | 
| A generous mind may be compared to the Latin 


# 


dative, which has no preceding article, and does not 

! declare its caſe till it comes to the termination. 
Is there not ſuch a proverb as working for @ dead 
borſe ? This was the cafe. = As he had already paid 
himſelf, the work went flowly on — and it not fniſh- 


o 


49. I have ſuch averſion to ill temper, that I could 
_ fooner ſorgive my wife adultery, than crofſneſs. — [ 
cannot taſte Caffio's kiſſes on her lips, but I can ſee a 
lour on her brow. | | 
Fo. I have ſo great a contempt and deteſtation for 
.meanneſs, that I could ſooner make a friend of one 
who had committed murder, than of a perſon who 
could be capable, in any inſtance, of the former 
„ | i 1 ' 
*. - Under meanneſs, I comprehend diſhoneſty — un- 
der diſhoneſty, ingratitude — under ingratitude, irre- 
ligion —and under this latter, every ſpecies of vice 
and immortality in human nature. 1 
51. There are many ways of inducing ſep — 
The thinking of purling rills, or waving wogds —— 
Reckoning of numbers — Droppings from a wet 
ſponge fixed over a braſs pan, &c. — But temperance 
and exerciſe anſwer much better than any of theſe 


Fo 


pd 


ſuccedaneums, | 


A, . 


52. Lire 
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.. $2. Live to learn, and learn to live ——— 
Quaint, 55 £ | 
53. 1 have an higher opinion of the ſenſe and vir- 
tue of women—and ever had — than men, or even 
women themſelves, generally have. PARSE» 
54. Death is only terrible to us, as a change of 
ſtate. — Let us then live ſo, as to make it only a con- 
tinuation of it, by the uniform practice of charity, 
benevolence, and religion, which are to be the exer- 
Ciſes of the next life — unleſs we are to be as idle and 
worthleſs there as the 'gods of Lucretius., -- * 
$55.1 would rather go barefoot than do a diſhoneſt 
thing: — Better to have one's feet dirty, than their 
hands. Whoſe ſtile is this? 6; 38 
356. Some peers of my acquaintance put me in 
mind of a perſon I once knew, whoſe name, names, 
or nomen multitudinis, was Cæſar Auguſtus, Guftar 
vus Adolphus, Mark Antony, Timothy Keeling — - 
FF 
57. It ſhocks me to think how much miſchief al- 


0 


moſt every man may do, who, will but reſolve to do 
„ 
58. To frame a corps de reſerve, of the uglieſt 
and moſt misſhapen men, and a body of Amazons tog,.. 
of the ſame ſtamp, trained to war, to be ſent upon 
» . the ſervice of the Herlorn hope, would, methinks, be 
a vaſt improvement in zadjes: 1 
Perſons under ſuch deſeri tions mult, be more pro- 
digal of Hfe than Abbe Ind on, betides, A 
leſs loſs to the community. — The Feri faciem won 
Pharſalia, becauſe poor Pompey's troops happened, 
unfortunately, to have been handſome fellows, = But 
if bis legions had been formed, or deformed, out of 
the above corps, Cæſar might perhaps have had rea- 
fon to. he ſorxy that be had ever paſſed ihe Rubicon. 
pere Ballo fomething terrifying in the uglineſs gr 
an. enemy. — One is apt to expe leſs humanity, . mer 
cy, or quarter, from ſuch phyſiognomies. Novitate - 


— 


* milites perculfi, ſays Tacitus. — Kill or be 
« td, ſeems, in this * the only word of action. 


iN From 
A232 


— 


Aſchyluss theatre, where the ſpeeches were all ſpo- 


upon the deaf and blind, with regard to t 


* 
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From hence fuch perſons are tiled frightful— 
is, apt to create fear in others, The king of Pruſſia 
ſeemed to have conceived ſuch a philoſophic notion as 


this, when he framed the regiment of death in the laſt 


War. 

59. Our doRors ſay, that the dead ſhall riſe again 
with bodies. —This notion appears to be an article of 
faith, agreeable-rather to the doctrine of a Mahome- 
tan prieft than a Chriſtian divine. — uy 
It would be unphiloſophic to ſuppoſe that fleſh and 
blood ſhall loſe their properties afiet reſurrection — 
nor indeed, to do them juſtice, is it pretended. — 
And if fo, Fl anfwer for it, that the Turkiſh ſcheme 
of paradiſe will be the practice, though all the meta- 
Phyſics of a chriſtian ſhould be the faith. | 
50 Phyſicians ought never to drink. When- 


ever any diſtemper affects themſelves, they always 
fo 


call in foreign aid + = thinking, very juſtly, that 
the flighteſt diſorder might impair thi judgment. 
And yet, methinks, a man may be able to preſerye 
his ſenſes much better, in the firſt ſtages of a fever, 
than after a bottle of wine. | | 


- 


1. The preachers abroad uſe ſo much geſture and 


action in their delivery, that the congregation be- 


comes an audience, the moment the text is given out 


— for they may imagine themſelves to be preſent at 


ken with cotreſpondent geſticulation from a pulpit... 

62. We may imuate the Deity in all his attributes; 

but mercy is the only one in which we can pretend 

'to _ him. We cannot indeed give like God — 
u 


but furely we may forgive, like him. This is the 
| 45 which South and Taylor quibble your ſouls to 


ven. i 3 i 0” 6 (22 
53. The different judgments we are 12 to frame 
| beir reſpec- 

tive misfortunes, is owing to our ſeeing the blind ge- 


nerally in his beſt ſituation, and the deaf in his worſt 


namely, in company. The deaf is certainly the 
happier of the two, when they are each * 5 


\ 


n | = 
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_ G4. An epicure deſires but one diſh ; + gion 

would have two. 

65. An atheiſt is more del than a pid 

Te as ignorance is ſooner cured than ſuper- 
— 


66. A ſober man, when drunk, has the ſame kind 

ſtupidity about him, that a drunken man has when | 

is ſober, — 7 

| . The chaſte mind, like a poliſhed plane, may 
admit foul thoughts, without receiving their tinc= 

ture. 

68. Shakeſpear may be ſtiled the oracle of nature. 
He ſpeaks ſcience without learning. and 
writes the language 0 the preſent times. 

It is a great error in the political conſtitution h 
of ngland, that the peerage is not limited. — The 
body itſelf would derive greater honour, reſpect and 
conſequence, from ſuch a reftrition. At preſent, _ 
lords are as plenty in theſe” kingdoms, as German t 
counts and French marquis's a broad; or as the Poliſh _-; 
nobility, who are reported to be two hundred thou- 1 
ſand frong — read throng and as little diſtinguiſh _ 
ed from the commonalty. : j 

But this is not the particular that I moſt reſent.— 
wh not as a lord, but as 4 common-wealth-man; 

increaſe of the peerage muſt ſoon deſtroy; the 
great bulwark of the ſtate, by overbalancing the 
weight of the commons. Men of the largeſt fortunes 
obtain titles, and leave none but middling ones in b 
ber bouſe, This reduces their importance and dig- ; 
nity. 4 1 

"And thoſe who ſaceced theſe peers, in parliament, | 
are, generally their brothers, their ſons, or other 
dependarits —— This increaſes the influence and. fway 
of the upper houſe. — So that the rule of dn majur, 

„ poſibly, ſoon be as true in politics, s it is in * 47 
| bby: © 
The conflituents are a reſtraint on theit abe 
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ye dace, at leaſt, in even years. * ſeddem 
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And if the crown ſhould refuſe its aſſent to whole 
ſome laws, the commons can, in turn, with-hold its 
revenues. Ls : aſe” X . | 4 

But the lords are independent of controul, — They 
may prevent the paſſing of any bill they pleaſe, and 
the community has no manner of redreſs againſt them, 
1 king cannot unlord, nor the people unchooſe 
them. | 

In ancient ſtates, perſons were honoured” with a 
crown, for ſaving a nation. — Coronets were not 
then conferred, for deſtroying one. — Nor are they 
now. lallude only to the twelve peers, 
70. A certain perſon had once done me a ſignal 
piece of ſervice, but had afterwards behaved himſelf 
very unworthily toward me. An occafion ſoon oc- 
- curred, which put it into my power to requite his ill 

offices; and I was urged to take advantage of it, by 
a friend of mine or rather, an enemy of his. 
- -L objected, that this man had formerly obliged. and 
ſerved. me. — True, he replied ;. but ſurely his ill be- 
haviour ſince that time, has ſufficiently cancelled 
both the ſervice and the obligation. 

By no means. —— Merchants accompts are never 
to be admitted into the higher and more liberal com- 
merce of friendſhip. A perſon who has once obliged, 
has put it out of his power ever aſter to diſoblige us. 
The ſcripture bas inculcated a precept to forgive our 


enemies How much ftronger then muſt the text 
imply the forgiveneſs of our friends ® | 
5 The aifobligation, therefore, being thus cancelled 
by religion, leaves the obligation without abatement, 
in moral. A kindneſs can never be cancelled — not 
even byrepaping tt. 

71. The advantages of academical. learning, ag 
far as it relates to the ſtudy of languages, is only 


this that the time: and labour required to under- 


ſtand an author in the original, fixes the matter and 
reaſoning ſtronger in young minds, than a curſory 
reading in their own language can be ſuppoſed to do. 
| 4 * . | ; 


* | * 
* 5 5 h -- & | 
— By which means knowledge may be ſaid to be 
inculcated into us. 1 
Converſation too has the ſame effect. We remem- 
ber the perſon, his figure, his very dreſs, the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, &c. which all concur to fix 
the ideas in our minds, —— This would be a ſhorter 
and a pleaſanter method of inſtruction; and why got 
— it? 3 + 
If the chief, which dught in this caſe to be the 
ſole end of learning, be to teach us knowledge, ſci- 
ence, and virtue, how are the dead languages neceſ- 
ſary to that acquirement? Ars longa, vita brevis, 
is an old complaint. But the general method of edu- 
cation, which the ſuperſtition of our European uni- 
verſities keeps us ſtill incumbered with, jncreaſes this 
evil, even beyond the natural ſtate of it, by, in effect, 
lengthening art, and ſhortening life. Þ: is 
72, What perſons are by ſtarts, they are by na- 
ture. — You ſee them, at ſuch times, off their guard, 
— Habit may reſtrain vice, and virtue may be ob- 
ſcured by paſſion — but intervals beft. diſcover the 
man. | | 
One muſt live intimately with people, to know 
them and it is not much for the honour of hu- 
man nature, to ſay that friendſhip ſubſiſts longer 
than love —— becauſe the-intercourſe is not fo fre: 
quent. VVV | 
73. That viftue is its own reward, may be under- 
ſtood not only in a moral, but an orthodox ſenſe of 
the words alſo. — For, according to our divines, that 


virtue which proceeds from a mere natural good di- 


poſition, or a regard. to ethic Beauty only, is fo far - 
from having any merit, with God, that it is made a 
doubt, by the thirteenth article of our faith, whether 
it does not partake of the nature of fin. = 
So that mere ſimple virtue, according to this opini- 
on, muſt take up with its concomitant. pleaſure for 
its reward — as no action, which does not ſprin 
wholly from a religious principle, and is not diftated 


either by our love or obedience to God —and does 
: : | . 9 not 


= 
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not direct itſelf, either actually or virtually, immedi- 
ately or ultimately, to his glory, can be, in the leaſt 
degree, intitled to the promiſes of the goſpel. 
And thoſe miſerable firners; Socrates,: Plato, Sene- 
ea, EpiQetus, Titus, and Mareus Aurelius, while 
ey ignorantly meant to have heaped benefits upon 
7 mankind, were, it ſeems, according to this ſame thir- 
f rt article, but heaping coals of fire upon their own - 
eads. 

So that were a biſhop, now-a-days, to take the 
trouble of converting one of ſuch fellows as theſe, 
be ought to begin by ſtripping him ſtark naked of all 
chavity, henevolence, and virtue, and after he- 
had been left for ſome time 70 cool. in that fituation, 

then put him out to ſchool, to ſome. clerk of a pa- 
riſh, to be taught them all over again anew. 
+ I hope that the right reverend fathers of the church 
will now think me ſufficiently orthodox, in this paſ-- 
ſage, to intitle me to a deanry at leaſt. 

74. Socrates, in the Phedon, makes a great diffe- 

* rence between virtue and habit, with regard to the 
allotments hereafter. He ſays, that a perſon who. 
behaves well, from a moral principle, ſhall be intitled- 
to an infinitely higher-reward, than one who fills up 
4 ſame meaſure of duty merely from uſe or exer- 
This is a fine reffexion in a pagan: The chrif-. 
tian divines carry their diſtinQtion much farther, by: 
giving the ſame advantage to religion over morals, 
that Socrates does to morals over habit. . 
75. When the different ſpecies of animals are not 
diſtinguiſhable throughout, as the aſs, the mule, 
from the horſe —— the monkey, the baboon, from 
the man — they are apt to ſhock and diſguſt our 


fght. | 1 | NE Ro 
= be different ſexes too in human nature ſhould be 
is as ſtrongly marked as poſſible, for the ſame reaſon. 
= - An effeminate man, or a maſculine woman, are ftil} 
more offenſive than the former inſtances =—— ene 
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they hurt a moral too. Hic mulier and bee vir are 
unnatural concords. 1 0 * 
76. I take the errors and abſurdities of the Roman 
catholic tenets and doQrines to have ariſen merely 
from this — That fs ſoon as the chriſtian religion 
came to make its way in the world, to be eſtablihect 
in governments, and endowed with lands, benefices; , 
juriſdictions, and other temporal emoluments, certain 
deifts, or moral heathens, began 10 attack the church, 
as a mere political inftitution, framed to overturn _ 
ſtates and kingdoms —— urging, that there appeared, © Nl 
to have been no fort of neceſſity for a revelation, * 
which had advanced nothing new or unknown to 
mankind before, from the pure light of nature. and 
philoſophy. i | 
Thus then the beſt evidence of its divine origin — 
its being but a-more rational, compaQ, and refined 
ſyſtem of ethics, introduced with humility, recom- 
mended with meekneſs, and practiſed with mortifica- 
tion and felf-denial — neither inforced with world. 
ly power, nor ſubverſive of any laws, natural, mo- 
ral, or political was pleaded againſt it. 


Upon which the councils of prieſts, in thoſe days, 
alarmed for their temporal eſtates, power, and do- 
minion, began io convene themſelyes together, in 
the devil's name. and put every text of ſcripture on 
the rack, to confeſs articles of faith and practice; of 
ſuch extraordinary nature as the light of reaſon could 
never have dictated, and which were directly contra» 
ry to whatever its logic could ever have ſubmitted to 
— ——— ſuch as infallibility, tranſubſtantiation, ſupe- 
rerogation, abſolution, indulgence, diffolving of al. 
legiance, temporal juriſdiction, inquiſition, corpora} - | 
penances, and propagating the gofpel of peace and 
mercy by the arguments of fire and ſword, —— HK 
The wfidels were nonſuited upon this. 
21 Algebra is the metaphyſics of arithmetic. 

- The ftumbling-block of the Jews, was their 
e Meſſiah in glory, 


# . 


miſtaking the ſecond coming of the 
for his firſt appearance in obſcurity. . They had con- 
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eeived ſuch a vain notion of their deliverer, that they 
ſcorned to ſubmit their faith to a private perſon, 
when they expected an earthly king. 

They may, perhaps, plead ſome excuſe for this 


miſtake at fir but they appear really to have 
been, a perverſe and fliff- necked generation of infidels, 
- who did not ſubmit themſelves to the church of Rome, 
when the popes had eſtabliſned their temporal king- 
dom, their abſolute dominion over all the powers of 
Europe, and ſhewed them, according to their own 
opinions, the e ee of Cbriſt upon earth. 
* 79. A ſupplement to Bacon's Mythology of the an- 
lents — | 
Perhaps the fable of Jupiter's fupplanting his fa- 
ther Saturn, the firſt of all the gods, might have a- 
riſen from a corruption of the tradition handed down 
from Adam, that the Son of God was the creator of 
the world, and all: animated beings therein — Which, 
in the dark .ages of ignorance in divine myſteries, 


A might have been interpreted as a fuperceding of God: 


the father's power, and: uſurping the Heavens, 
55 | 80. Another 
Perhaps the ſtory of Prometheus creating man, 
bringing fire from heaven to animate him —— his at- 
tempting the chaſtity of Pallas, and (rey condemn-· 
ed to fevere pains; in conſequence of theſe acts 
might have aſtuded'to the Zogos regenerating human: 
nature, informing it with. the Holy Spirit; its enter- 
ing into the Firgin's womb, and ſuffering tht puſſiom 
for the redemption of the worte. 


| 81. Another. | | 

I wonder much that thoſe myſtic- divines, whio- 
are fond of deducing types of chriſtianity, out of the 
gan mythology, have never made an alluſion, 
rom Cerberus, with his three bende, "i the” pops, 
aid bl rpiecroun; © 2 TONS HT 00 
The. firſt. guarded the entrance intö the Elyſſan 
fields, and the latter aſſumes the keys of St. Peter 
te power of abſolution, excommunication,. 


Ke. | $940 
„ - $2. Another. 
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, ,, 4 0 rr. 
In the heathen mythology, reported by Avienus 
his cele tial hiſtory, upiter is ſaid to have placed Her- 
cules next to himſelf, in the Heavens, with his. Berl 


bruiſing the great ferpent's head, that had kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the garden. — Apply this. 7 hes | 
83. Learning is the dictionary, but ſenſe the gram- 
mar of ſcience. 1 1 * 
84. Art and Science are words frequently made 
uſe of, but the preciſion of which is ſo rarely under- 
ſtood, that they are often miſtaken for one another. 

I don't like any of the definitions of the ſchoo 
I met with a diſtinQtion, ſomewhere, once, com- : 
_ paring ſcience to wit, and art to humaur; but it has 
more of fancy than philoſophy in it. It ſerves to give 
us, however, ſome idea of the difference between 
them, though no idea of either, | 

J think that ſcience may be ſtiled the knowledge 
of univerſals, or abſtract wiſdom; and art is ſeience 


reduced to practice — or ſcience is reaſon, and art 


the mechaniſm of it — and may be called practical 
ſcience. — Science, in fine, is the theorem, and art the 
problem, | CN | 

l am aware that this objection will be made —— 
that poetry is deemed an art, and yet it is not mecha- 
nical.— But I deny it to be an art — neither is it a 
ſcience. = Arts — ſciences may be taught = poetry 
cannot. —— But poetry is inſpiration — it was 
breathed into the ſoul, when it firſt quickened, and 
ſhould neither be tiled art or ſcience, but genius. 
85. He who deſires more than will ſupply the 
competencies of life, except for the ſole purpoſes of 
charity, reſpects others more than himſelf. —. For 
he pays an expenſive compliment to the world —as 
all beyond the firſt requiſites is expended merely to 
attract the admiration, or provoke the enyy, of bis 
neighbours. | 775 
86. Sir Thomas More, and other remarkable per- 
ſons, have been cenſured for behaving too lightly at 
the point of death, — But perhaps there is a certain 
885 | ; heavineſs 


5 fter — more. admired at; than 
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|  heavineſs. of heart, that may occaſion a.lightneſs of 
bead, and give people the appearance of a bravery 
Which they do not feel — like at kind of temerity 
\ 2 which edwards are ſometimes- inſpired by de- 


* this may be the caſe, a negleRt of a proper gra- 
vity and ing be) upon ſo Terious: and intereſting an 
occaſion, ſhould no more be imputed to them as a 
fault, than the deliriums of 'a fever. 

. I ſpeak not here againſt chriſtian reſrgnation, or 
philoſophic compoſure, upon ſuch a cxiſis. 
87. I agree with Eraſmus, on the ſubject of the 
Trinity Sans eff credere.— And therefore, ſhall 
never perplex myſelf, either with philoſophizing or 
theologizi zing about the matter. 

88. FPoſitiveneſs is a moſt abſurd foible, — If you 
are in the right, it leſſens your _—_ — If in the 
wrong, it adds ſhame to-your defeat. 
89. A ſiagular perſon may be com 


to a won 


90. Deſire in youth is 4 1 
—— While. it ſolicits us, it — 29th dut 
when we pimp for it O ſhameful! 

91. Friends may be compared to wine the new 


more pure, and every drop is potable : — the old 


more rich — but there arg apt to ſubſide ſome. dregs 
of age. Quare?; 
92. Writings may be compared to vine. — 


N | Senſe s ths. frength but wit the f No 


© "neſs and ill temper in ſick and old perſons, 


quære: 


x St. Evremond is the beſt moders- ancient Never 
read, 
Probably Frovidenoy: bus implanted 


com- 
» Paſſion to the friends or relations who are to ſurvive; 
as it muſt naturally leſſen the. concern Wexmught, 
etherwiſe feel for x loſs. 
95. I prefer the Greek epigram to the Latin one. 
be firſt conſiſts in à natural, but wot ob,, 
thought, * with a and an. . 
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latter has too much point and conceit 11 it: it has not 
the true ſimplicity of ancient wit. 

Catullus wrote in the ſpirit of the n 
tial in the ghoft of the latter. — Almoſt all the 1 
derns have generally imitated the, Roman poet, be- 
cauſe it is the eaſieſt manner of writing — * 
leſs wit or genius. — But the former ſtile muſt be o- 
ginal, and is incapable of imitation; or mult ſuffer 
the cenſure of Horace = 24 


—— -Frufiraque labora, 
Auſus idem. ——— 


96. Shafiſbury would impoſe Ade on us, 28 4 
teft of truth. —— He is, I think, in 2 but a 
flight writer. — His arguments are weak, ſuperfjcial, 
and inconcluſive. — He was, therefore, under the 
neceſſity of calling in the auxiliary of wit to his aid, 
but failed more remarkably in this veſource too 
for I think that be reaſons ereg Fetter than be je. 

97. Let your pleaſures be of choice, not of courſe. 

98. Marriage may be compared to the monſter | 
Wir amera, in Scriblerus — different minds 
united only by the Body. But love reſembles an 
hermaphrodite, where different ſexes are informed with 
but one ſoul, 

I ranſacked all nature to find out mere ſeemly allu- 
ſions, to illuſtrate my poſition but was obliged 
to take up with theſe, out of nature, after all. 

99, I thought that w forgive our enemies, bad 4 then 
the higheſt effort of the heathen ethic —— but that 
the returning good for evil, was an inprovement of 
the Chriftian morality. 


But I had the mortification to meet with that inter- 


laper Socrates, in Plato, ipforcing the divine precept 
of loving our enemies. — Perhaps for this reaſon, 
7 Penn, he was ſtiled by Eraſmus, 4 chriflign, 


* 
on. There ould always be « clauſe of divorce in 


the” act iage covenant of princes, in caſe of barren- 
neſs, in order to prevent greater evils. — For as 


Poiſon kas often been made political uſe 2 


. 


_*F 
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ſuch occaſions, it might poſſibly be ſome temptation to 
her majeſty to releribe herſelf a doſe of adultery, 
quantum-ſufficit, in hope of removing obſtruftions. — 
or a queen may, have reafon to cry out, with Rachel, 
Give me Children, or I die. 
Tais expedient may, perhaps, be @ natural reaſon 
for ſo many kings, in hiftory, having degenerated 
from the ſpirit and virtue. of their imputed anceſtry. 
101. The Engliſh conſtitution of ſtate is compoſed 
out of all the ancient politics — monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, democracy, and oligarchy — the king, nobles, 
commons, and privy council. — 9 N. 
Theſe ſeveral bodies temper and correct each other 
like rhe four ingredients of punch — where, according 
to the good old catch, 5 | 


The ſharp melts the ſweet, and the mild ſooths 
| the ſtrong. —— 
The firſt is the ſugar, the fecond the water, the 
\ . third the ſpirit, and the fourth the acid. * 
og. There is a maxim, that it is better ten guilty 
ſhould eſcape, than one innocent perſon ſuffer. 
This I deny. — Humanity, not policy, ſpeaks this 
language. — The impunity of even one villain is ca- 
pable of doing more injury to ſociety, than the loſs 
of even more than one honeſt man. 
The laws of war, though ſevere, are, however, 
founded in political juſtice. — If the enemy has got 
ſeſſion of an outwork, no ſcruple is made of blow- 
ing up the rampart, though part of our own ſoldiery 
, ſhould be on duty there. oF 
I feel myſelf ſhocked on the cloſe of this paragraph. 
This is the firſt time of my life that ever 1 
ſuffered my philoſophy to plead againſt my humanity. 
— Sed fiat juſtitia, for juſtice is humanity.  . 
103. A man's fortune ſhould be his rule for ſpar- 
ink, but not for ſpending. Extravagance,may be ſup- 
ported, but not juſtified, by affluence, * 
104. A gallows, like the forbidden tree, gives at 
once both Jeath and knowledge. 8 
A die That, 
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. ro;. That truth is hid in @ well, and that there is 

truth in wine, have both the ſame import = implying. 

that none but /ober perſons ſhould be intruſted with a 


ſecret. | 


106. However arch I may be faid to be in my 
hints, or free in my alluſions, I never remember to 
have made uſe of any one looſe or obſcene expreſſion 
in wp life, and have always diſcountenanced it in 
Others. x | | 

I have ever held the myſteries of the Zona dea ſa- 
cred — and have ſo much of the pagan in me, as to 
regard love as a deity-— which leads me to conſider 
groſs language to be a ſort of heathen blaſphemy. _ 

107. Date.obulum Beliſario.— I would not have 
given him a farthing. He deſerved not to eat the 
bread he begged — becauſe he begged it. Was 
Beliſarius a Chriffian? - I i wet” af 

108. Lueretius ſtiles the intellect Spiritus unguenti 
Juavis ; and ſome; other poet = for my memory is 
bad —calls it Flos Bacchi. —— | fay, that ſpare diet, 
and clear ſkies, are Apollo and the Muſes. _ 

109. A criticiſm, after the manner of Bentley: 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. * 
a | Jouve NAL, 

Methinks I never read a poorer. Latin ſentence 
than this. Habet is not the proper verb here It 
betokeneth poſſeſſion, for which there happens to. 
no manner of application in this pafſage. E, 
ſhould have been the verb — changing the grammar. 
Infelix paupertas is a falſe metaphor, and can on- 
ly be ſupported by certain figurative moods of ſpeech, 
which critics — or rather commentators = have: fram- 
ed upon the defe#s of ancient literature. Durius is 
an improper epithet, here, It is expreſſive of a 

ſenſible quality only. Pejor ſhould have been 
the comparative in this place. | 
In ſe —Superfluous expletive | This is one of the _ 
vices of Metre. | 

A 


* 
7, 
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| Quan quod Two adverbs, both monoſyllables, 
; —_ beginning with a double W 
Bald 

Ridiculos homines. —— Theſe words ought not to 
have been joined fo cloſe together in the ſame- fen- 
| tence. kt renders the fhi7lation of their terminati- 
ons offenſive to the Euphonic ear. Beſides, it is quite 
ridiculous to apply that epithet in this place for 

verty may perhaps render a perſon contemptible, 
= it muſt be his own fault if 1 i ſhould ever make 
him ridiculous; 

Facit. This is but a poor-make-ſbift of a verb. 
and terminates the ſentence weakly. Reddit would 
have been fuller, and more expreſſive. _ 

110. A critical diſſertation on purpures” nix, after 
the manner of commentators: 

Purpurea nix, and purpuree olores, are expreſſions 
in the claſſics. It hath puzzled the annotators to 
account why ſnow or Fwans ſhould aſſume the epi- 
thet of purple — and having no other way to ſolve 
the difficulty, reſolved among themſelves, that the 
ancients uſed to ſtile all bright colours,  quicquid wal- 
de nitens, E | 

But might not there bave been a breed of ſwans 
among them of a real purple colour? Or might not 
this deſcription have been taken from the cygnets, 
which are generally of a fuſky colour, inclining to 
purple, though non wald? nitens,” 

Eric Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen — not ap-] 

— in his learned deſcription of 1 ſays, 

that the north ſea is blue. 


In mare . violentior affluit amnis. 
Vis. 


245 That the i ice chore is of the fame colour, and was 
ſtiled by the ancients cerulea glaties —— and that 
the ſnow on the tops of their A is alfo blui/b, 
and is therefore commonly called Hlabren - — that 15, 
of - eren to 1 pF ac LES 
"lexpes 


4 
” - 


_ 
6 
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T expect that the republic of letters will acknow- 
'ledge great obligations to me, for the ingenuity of 
the above criticiſm: as I do affirm it to be every way 

as learned and material as many volumes of commen- 
tations that, I am ſorry to ſay, I have-moſt ſtupidly. 


and unprofitably ſacrificed too much of my irretrieva- 
dle and imputeble time to. | 


111. To have a reſpe& for ourſelves, guides our 


-wwrals ; and to have a deference for others, governs. 


Our manners. N 


412. A regard to decency, and the common punc- 
tilios of life, has been often ſerviceable in human ſo- 


-ciety. It has kept many a married couple unſeparat - 
ed, and frequently preſerves a neighbourly inter- 
courſe, where love and friendſhip both have been 


wanting = 


170 Thet- ridiculous nellen, in. loot” Grim 


Non's play of Love in a bollow tree, 


„ Lers here #epoſe our wearied limbs, till aveart- 


« ed more they be,” 


may be ſupported by a paſſa 2 in Horace, fatigatum 
ſomno — and by another in Tibullus, _ + nog 


"Ha meos ſomno laſſos patefacit ocellos. | 


114. Of all #naves, your fools are the worſt — . 


'becauſe they rob you both of your time and temper, 


115. It is not the force of friendſhip, but the pre- 
Valence of vice, that makes the moderns ſo often ex- 
ceed that admirable rule of the ancients, -u/que ad 
-aras —— Carry not your friendſhips beyond the altar. 
116. A definition of what are generally tilled bar- 
gains, is, The buying -@ bad commodity that you. 
don't want, becauſe you can get it cheaper than a , 


good one when you do. PIR 
| 217. The ancient manner of commemorating their 
gods, heroes, and friends, was by libations, not po- 
tation. Would it were the ſame among the 
.moderns. Wine is often better /pi/z than drank.- 


118, Lovers .expreſs themſelves properly vie a 


* 


1 


A 
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they talk of an exchange of hearts. — For this in- 


| chanting paſſion but commutes the characters of the 
| ſexes by giving ſpirit to the nymph, and ſoftneſs to 


the ſwain, mutually exchanging courage and timidity 


with each other. 


119. Drink never changes, but only Sees our 

natures. . 

120. All you 1 animals are merry, and all old 
n old woman is the only ancient 


ones grave, —— 
animal that ever is friſky. 
121. A moral, in = ſtile of Seneca: 
It is better to do the iadleſt thing in the wang, than 
to fit idle for half an hour 


- 122. When a misfortune is — - cry, God 
ay God be 


123. Courage and modeſty are the moſt vneqvi- 


forbid —— but when it falls upon me, 
praiſed. 


vocal virtues — becauſe they are ſuch as hypocriſy 
cannot imitate —— and they have this property jo 
common alſo, that they are both expreſſed by the 
fame colour. . 
* 124. The ancients repreſented Saturn under the 
character of Time, with wings on his ſhoulders, and 
fetters on his feet. 
This was to mark the ſwiſtneſs of it to ſome, and 
its ſlowneſs to others According to this line, 


O vita ftulto longa, ſapienti brevis. 
125. There will be two women grinding at the 


E* = 94 gil} as The one halt be: takers; nat t other 
ec left. The miller's claim to half the corn for 


griſt, from this text, is as good a plea as many of = 
pretences of the church of Rome are ſupported 
126. The extravagant encomiums that have be 


handed down to us from the ancient critics, of many 


of thoſe authors whoſe works have been long ſwal- 


lowed up in the gulph of time, and whoſe names are 
commemorated only in their commentaries, - might 
make us eee * _ of ſo much wit, nd 


- 


. 
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and fine writing, as is there pretended, if the frag- 
ments of ſome of them, Which, by. their being pre- 
ſerved. we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been the 
choiceſt parts; did not afford us an opportunity of 
judging a little for ourſelves. 

 And:upon-ſuch'4 critical review, I dare fa. that 

a candid reader will think thoſe writings which have 

q happily eſcaped to us intire, or even maimed, are 

worth the whole library of thoſe that lie intombed 

with their authors. Vide Les jugemens des: ſſauant, 
par M. Baillet, ſor five volumes of ſuch fort of ſtuff. 
127. Ode ſhouſd read both ancient and modern 
critics with extreme diffidence, upon the ſubjects of 
literature The difference, nay the contrariety, of 
opinions, given by perſons of equal judgment, capa- 
city and learning, upon the very ſame work, muſt 
ſurprize-us extremely, if we were not to conſider cri- 
tics to be in the ſame ſituation with lovers. Smitten 
with ſome features, which another eye might” poſſi- | 

bly perceive no manner of beauty in. they are apt , 
fondly to impute perfection to the hole. 

Ss that, in one caſe, as well as ir 7 the did * 
adage de | guſtibas non, may be affirmed. fund 
therefore it is not the judgments or the ſenſe of the 
commentators we have any pretence to reprehend, 
but their taſte, their ſympathy, their enivrements, 
only. — T,et us then always judge, taſte, or feel, 
for ourſelves, and not be mifled by great names. 

128. Among the many curious impertinences of 
the ſchools, there is none that appears to me ſo truly 
ridiculous, as the ſtrife about the -autBarity of the 
works of the ancients. —Is i 2 author, or the worits _ 
ing we admire or criticiſe ?- But it is ſtil} the authors - 
we have before us, no matter for their names, rr 3 
we ate commenting upon any work of genius. 12; 

Ido not care one farthing whether Piſander's! or 
Virgil manuſtript Macrobius affirms the fir ſt — 
was the original of tht) ſecond; Æneid i=—— owApol- 
lonius of Rhodes the author of the-fourth — We- 

therone e of r r kramen che Iliad and 
the 


: * | - 
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the Odyſſey intire, or only tacked a . parcel of 614 
ballads together and ſung them about dare 1h of 
. | 2 SITE 'N 4 YE] 8 N 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, 
land. | | 3 ; 
I do not pretend to ſay that we have Virgil or Ho- Y 
mer beſore us, When we read thoſe works imputed 
to them. — But we have. certainly the awriters of 
them — which is all we need contend for. And 
really think that thoſe ſcholars, who affect a preciſion 
in this very immaterial matter, are not a bit wiſer 
than a very pretty woman, who aſked me once, with 
the ſweeteſt ſmile imaginable, N ho cuas the author of 
Shakeſpear's plays? | x 
129. Charles had -a ſort of -philoſophy, without 
reflection, that reconciled him to every thing. A- 
mong the other-particulars of his diſe, he was, the 
moſt contented cuckold too that ever 1 knew, and 
could throw his Borns behind him like a ſtag darting 
through a-hedge. | 
130. Scaliger ſtiles titillation a ſixth ſenſe. — And 
certainly there is as great a difference, between be- 
ing tickled and ſimple feeling, as between taſte and 
touch. | | 
But then the ſame overſtrained -philoſophy might 
as well deem the ſea to be a fifth element, becauſe it 
differs ſo much from common water. For titillati- 
on, like the briny wave, is but a ſtronger or more 
_ pungent ſenſation — one of the 7afte the other of 
the touch. DEE i . 
131. Maria was ſo full of grimace, that ſhe proſti- 
uted every feature of her body, but one — and that 
eſcaped, only by her not being able to lie a moment 
1 FF 8 


or ak hens, to the title of The blind beggar-man's gar- 


132. In part of lord Kaim's Elements of criticiſm, 
he ſays, that muſic improves the reliſh of a banguet. 
That I deny — any more than painting might 
do. 55 may both be additional pleaſures, às well 
as converſation is — but are perfectly diſtinct _—_ 
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and cannot, with the leaſt propriety, be ſaid to mix 
or blend with the repaſt, as none of them ſerve to 
raiſe the flavour of the wine, the ſauce, the meat, 
or help to quicken appetite. But muſic and paint- 
ing both add a ſpirit to devotion, and elevate the 


ardor ®, 


133. What a dread of death muſt ſome people 


” have, who would rather be dying than dead? 


134. A toad, fed on the wvapours of a dungeon, is not 
ſuch a wretch, as a man of ſenſe, who has had the 
misfortune to be heartily in love with a weak or 
worthleſs woman. 88 | + 7 

Women are apt to be vain of ſuch a conqueſt ; but 
more, as the poet expreſſes it, for the triumph than 
the prize, — For otherwiſe, a fool they would count 
greater gain. They ignorantly flatter themſelves, that 
they have been capable of impoſing on men of under- 
ſtanding, when, in truth, it is they who have im- 
poſed on themſelves, — Their pride will not ſuffer. 
them to imagine they could ever ſuſtain a paſſion for 
a fool: ſo helping the fair ideot out with their own - 
ſenſe and underſtanding, they often lend arms againſt 
themſelves, ere they are aware. | 

135. Lovers are apt to hear through their eyes. — 
But the ſafeſt way is to ſee through their ears. —— 
Who was it that ſaid ſpeak, that I may ſee you? _ 

136. A friend of mine was fo conſcientious a 
wencher, that he always compounded with vice, by 


taking an old miſtreſs — 80 that though he made 2 


Harlot, he did not make a baſtard, 


137. Merit, accompanied with beauty, is @ jewel 
ſet to advantage. Quære? _— 442 


1 38. Currat lex — a motto for a lawyer's 2 1 -/v70 
coach. Fiat juſtitia—— a, paragram for a bag. 


man's cart. f 1 or” e gle Gan Je | b | 
I 39. The moral law, without a ſanction, is like 
the Engliſh code ——+ perſe®. yt 


a : "# * 
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* See aobat Trigliph ſays upon muſic at meals, 
Triumwvirate, chap. Ixxiv.  —_ © BR 
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on, but wanting a ſufficient Ny opens whole is "= 
force. „ 
140. When ! ſee Mrs. —— ee 

- think of a monkey faſtened ; to nr. and playing an- 
tic tricks. 

441. Tom is. a niere adjective of ſooiety, for he- 
cannot - ſupport himſelf one moment alone — nor is 


he ever ſo much as Nw of ſingly, but is tacked al- 
-ways to others, as introduces Therfilochus, 


with a copulative at the Sd of a line: 


— — Glaucumque, Medontaque, Therflo- 
cChumque. 
ch Sybarimque, Daretaque, Therfilochum- 


que. 


142. Modern poets put w much water into. their 
ink. 

143. Men are like ee some delight i in the 
Jun, and others in the ſhade. 

144. The many, various, and abſurd ſyſtems of 
religion, reported from the moſt ancient hiftories of 
the ſeveral parts of the world, appear to amount al- 
-moſt to a proof, that there muſt have been ſome ſort 
of revelation originally made to our firſt parents; 
„Which, handed down to poſterity, by oral tradition, 
or, at beſt, by types and Hieroglyphics, received 
ſuch alterations and corruptions, through the miſ- 
takes, the weakneſſes, or ſiniſter arts of man, as made 
it terminate in downright idolatry among the igno- 
rant, and in atheiſm with the learned 50 a cer- 
tain piich of error and preſumption. + 

For had there not been any revelation at all, there 
would either have been no fort of religion in the 

world; or a more rational one — For, in that caſe, 
it muſt have been deduced, by tracing effects up to 
their cauſes, as far as the philoſophy of the age in 
' wheeh this ſhould have happened, might have 1 
able to have reached. — And then Deus interfit. 
— 80 that the natural philoſopher, and the moral 
_reaſoner, both joined i in one, muſt bave become a 


thei 
*. But 
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- But this probably could never have been the ori- 
gin of religion, for the following reaſon —— That 
this philoſophic reſearch muſt have happened in later 
times than thoſe, in which hiſtory inforins us the ma- 
ny fantaſlic modes of antient worſh'p had been pro- 
feſſed among all the nations of rhe earth, even the 
moſt illiterate, ignorant, and barbarous, who never 

could have taken up the leaſt notion of religion from 
their own premiſes or concluſions. TELE 43099 bd 

145. There are two forts of moral writers. — The 
one repreſents human nature in an angelic light, and 
the other in a- beaſtly one. — "The firſt are, enerally 
found among the ancients; and the latter intireſy 


* 


among the moderns——> chiefly the French. 


1 
p ” * 


They: are both wrong. — One argues from the f 
beit, and the other from the worſt, of our ſpecies. 
Doctor Young has a juſt ſentiment, in his Centaur, 
which reconcifes theſe different writers. 
We cannot think too highly of or natures, nor. 
too menaly of qarfglog.”., Ln 

e 146, A Mpnraigiiana, e 
Or a wandering thought, after the manner of Mon-- 
i BE LAE655 1th ara 

While a man is reading or thinking abſtractedly, he 
is a king for the time — as being quite ſree fromm 
any manner of reflexion re ding his own circumm 
ſtances. —— Indeed, how dom is it in the day talt 
he feels: the difference hetween himfelf and a king??? 

Monarchs. are unhappier than their fubjefts. — 
For uſe makes ſtate familiar, and the fatigue grows 
every day more irkſome. —— Has opulence oo 
grandeur then no advantages? None — but the pow 
er of doing good. | #3 3 

I bave often been ſurprized that fo little of this 
kind of manufacture is ever wrought by princess, 
when the very rarity of the work might · ſerve to ren-g-- 
der their names famous to poſteri tx. 


\ 


w = 
32 


* 7 # * 


And paid a tradeſman once, fo male him, fare. 
Bui een all ambition, which, only affects our 
names, without e ere ry 


3 147. K 


E. + 5 4 + 3 

147. A moral, after the manfſer of Rochefaucault, 
and others of that ſtamp of immoral writers, who, in 
all their philoſophic refteQions, endeavour to depre- 
ciate human nature : | 

As our bodies are. compounded of different ele- 
ments, ſo are our minds of various paſſions. — And 
as the blending of the former creates the union of 
| body, fois all virtue produced by the balancing or 
commixing of the feveral affections and propenſities 
of the ſoul. . 

As our bodies are formed of clay, ſo are even our 
virtues made up of meanneſs or vice. Add vain- 
glory to avarice, and it riſes to ambition. 
Luft inſpires the lover, and ſelfiſh wants the friend. 
| Prudence is created by fear, and courage 
ariſes from madneſs, or from pride. 
148. A reflection, on the decens et decorum, in 
morals ; D | 

A friend of mine diſtrained a tenant's cattle for 
rent, then took them ont of the pound, and put 
tbem on his own demeſne to graze. The arrear was 


diſcharged in a day or two. — The ſtock was ſur- 


rendered, but the tenant was charged for their graſs, 
. There appears certainly to be nothing contrary 
to law or moral, nor the leaſt ſort of oppreſſion or 
extortion in this matter. It was equal to the tenapt, 
whether he had paid for grazing to the landlord, or 
the pound-keeper. — Then what can it be, that 
ſtrikes one ſo ſtrongly with the idea of a difference? 
There muſt ſurely be a want of decency in this acti- 


on. — And though it may be, perhaps, too refined a. 


ſpeculation, to trace the fubtite connection between 
them, yet I think that want of decency offends, by 
implying, in ſome ſort, a deficiency of moral. It 
certainly does of that refined moral which Prior 
hints at: | OP 

„ Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 

« vice and virtue in the ſchooks,” &c. 


I detorum be not the ſubſtance of virtue, it is at 
leaſt one of its accidents, It as an adjefive which 


depends. 
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depends upon ſome moral for its ſubfantive.— It is 
the round, the full, the fair, of 1555 reat circle. 
Or it may be compared to the fine effence of Iigb 
that muſt have ſome /d matter for its ſubject, up- 
on which it reflects all the beauiy of colours; 7 
149. The mind is naturally active, and will employ ' 
itſelf ill, if you do not employ it well. Magicians 
tell us, that when they raife the devil, they mult 
find him work— and that he will as readily build aa 
church as pull one down. 0 "a 
150. It is in what the world reckon- trifles that 
a good underſtanding ſhoutd moſt employ iiſelf. _— 
Great occaſions generally direct their own operations, - 
and but ſeldom occur — while every day's experience 
preſents you with ſmall cares ſufficient to exercife* | 
your utmoſt prudence upon. — Therefore, 


Think nought a-trifle, though it ſmall appear — 
Small ſands the mountain — moments make the 
vated ins. ER cho Bos ie: 
« And rifles lie. ——=Your'care to trifles give, 
„ Or-you may die — before you learn to live.“ 
V Tones 
151. I think that a perſon may as well be aſleep 
— ſor they can be only ſaid to dream — who: 
read any thing, but with a view of improving their 
morals, or regulating their conduũ t. 
152. Nothing in this life, after health and virtue, - ü 
is more eſtimable than knowledge — nor is there any 8 
thing ſo eaſily attained, or ſo cheaply purchaſed — 
the labour only fitting. ftill, and the expence but time, 
which if we do not FT we cannot ſave. _ 
153. If time, like money, could be laid by, 
while one was not uſing it, there might be ſome ex- 
cuſe for the idleneſs of half the world — but yet not 
a full one. For even this would be ſuch an &-- 
conomy, as the living on a principal. ſum, without 
making it purchaſe intereſl, _ e 
154. There are three ways of dealing with time 
 —— loſing” it, ſpending it, or putting it out to 2%. 
od | L4 Ampliate 
» > 4 2 


* Fee Prior's tals of Protogenes and Apelles. 
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Ampliate #tatis ſpatium ſibi, vir, bonus — hog ef 
Viyere bis, yitz poſſe priore-frui.——- |; 

155. One of the fathers compares eee 
and action to Rachel and Leah, — The hf was 1 
e, but the latter more frutful. 

Iam afraid he was not quits e by the wit 
of his fimile. 

156. To the miny: diffcule conceits of the ae. 
ents, for the cramp of wit ſuch as poems cut 
out into the ſba pes of hearts, altars, wings, & c. 1 
would encumber literature with aifancy of wy; own 
invention - which, if it ſhould: once obtain 
as, from the futility of it, there can hardly be 
a doubt - may be ſtiled the double Boutrimé 
becauſe the laſt word in every line is always 
made to chime to the firſt, throughout the poem —— 
which takes off from the conſtraint of couplets, and 
Joins the ſtreagth of blank werſe, and the A 11 of 
 rhim, e in the ſame line. 


et” Examples. "hh 
Katy is the pivot, on which all inn moe. 
Death is no more than {topping our laſt breath, 


With other moral reflections of the ſame kind. 


157. Jack bad every merit of a ſcbool. bey 
except his learning ——and he is now too old to re- 
trieve that article. 

158. Miſs R — married, only becauſe ſhe had 
been ſurfeited with fornication and longed to try the 
variety of adultery a little. _ 

Si ple meats become inſipid to a vitiated taſte 
[t requires mixed ſauces to quicken appetite. 
159. James ſupplied the want of /pirit with the 
uſual ſuccedaneum of ſpite. Quantum ſuf- 
ficit, 

160, Ned had a little Grit of thy and bumour 
ſometimes, that uſed: to render him entertaining 
enough on particular occafi ons —— but when that 
rein did not happen to ſerve him, one might well oy 
| 1 Ned was a dull 2881 without « a- r joke, 164. 1 

121. MIS, 
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ba 11 We e oh 
and intr di more through! h Vicel thy -paſhon. 1&5 
162, Er. G houfe is fo e e dotins) © 
that one might fancy he lived in a foreft; and had no 
other wor ee but Beal. | 
163. George has ſo much inypudenite in him, that, 
like the Scytbian, he might be ſaid to be face all 
over. a 5. nol hd 
164. Kitt was-mdfter of akiid\off /Fverted wit, 
that conſiſted in a remarkable. guickneſs of miſappre- 


henfion. — He Id. often pretend to miſtake. 
— one w whey 108 el Tins of a ſimi- 
lar ſound, and by commenting or running a parody 

on it, contrive to throw the ſpeaker into an embar- 

raſſment. | | 4% 

165. A lie is deſperate cowardice: 
man, and brave God. | 

166. I never drink cannot do it, on 
equal terms with others. It coſts them on- 
7 one,day —— but me three — the firſt in 
mning, the ſecond in ſuffering, and the third in re- 
penting. 

167. Sight is by much the nobleſt of the ſenſes.— 
We receive our notices from the other four, through 
the organs of ſenſation only. We hear, we feel, we 
ſmell, we tafte, by touch. But fight riſes infinitely 
higher. — It is refined above matter, and equals the 
faculty of ſpirit, Se 

168. To put. ourſelves in other perſons places, 
would obviate a great deal of the 2 and re- 
ſentments we are too frequently ſenſible of toward 
them; and to put others into ours, would conſidera- 
bly abate the pride and haughtineſs of ourſelves, 

169, Freethinkers are generally thoſe who never 
think at all, 8 | 

170. Sir Iſaac Newton uſed to ſay, that it was 
mere labour and patient thinking, which had enabled 
him to inveſtigate the great laws of nature 
Hear this, ye blockheads, and go ſtudy. | 

L's: | And. 


It is to fear 
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And becauſe I know how much a good example 
is apt to influence, I will begin a courſe myſelf, as 
ſoon as I have wrote e 

e een 


ESSAIARUM, 
SENTIMENTORUM, 
CHARACTERIUM, 
* ar dur 3 
CALLIMACHORUM. 


MEMORABILIA: 


| O R, | 4 1 
EXTRAORDINARY THINGS, 


AND: 
REMARKABLE SAYINGS,. 


I N*: 


LIFE, LITERATURE, AND» Mf 
PHILOSOPHY. | 


. 
5 uf 
| g 


COLLECT ED TOGETHER. 


BV. 


TRIA JUNCTA'IN: UNO; M. N. A. 
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RE G on Leti wrote as many books as 

he was years old. Homer divided the Ilad & } 
and the Odyſſey * as many books as there are let» 
ters in the Gree N Herodotus numbered 


bis books after . Jos. if over tes ſhould. *F p 
commence 1 aut will never ſtop, n 
üll he has volumes for forty-froe: - 


From Tehieh e | think + it muſt a 
pretty lain to the intelligent reader, that Tria — 
ta in Uno. ought to divide bis work into hes parts, 
in alluſion to his name . Which you. ſee. have 1 

Wer 755 718 ſon I make not. the leaſt ger of 4 , 
nh prefer myſelf before all and eyery of the a- 

ve· named authors not only on accouot of my 
work being ſo much ſhortex than any of theirs, but 
principally; in compliment to the number three; which 
you know or ought, to know —— to be the 
completeſt ſum in arithmetic. .. 

o odd numbers, in ae the 3333 
ed certain ohr or. . but three | 
the foremoſt of . them 4 all — as it is the La that i bc- 
pable of kde act or potency 2 l 

H you would: be more. . deeply 1 along upon this. 
N F my eſſay on This ſame. number. 2 

Though I am, not quite ſure whether I ſhall. affor 
you an opportunity of deing.ſe. i ſo, in the courſe of this 


work, or it will pend intirely upon my 


having, or pot having, bent notes, to ben _ 


volume without it 


Three bob ade of .t Spee the Fi Furies, 
the 


the Hen 1 8 
=— thoſe. 1070 1201 Nt 5 85 00 eye, and 
ne tooth th, among then ed to borrow, 


ty no as be were to F thy uk or pas ata 
cud, 


- = 
= 
8 1 
J 


When 


- 
% = 
J 


* | 


* 
< 1 


of them that are :now allye— oemely, te Pi- 
0 


8 


nr rA RE. 
When 1 ſpeak of the Syrens, I only mean the zhree 


finoe, and Thelxiop There had been a fourth 
among them originally the dear Parthenope - 
X my: favourite, of them all They were 
the daughters of Melp emen. She got them, mere» 


®. If to divert her melancholy . by whom, I really 


have forgot. . re ee 
They had been, all four, maids of bonour to the 


princeſs Europa, when the diyine bull carried her off. 


— he chaſte, the tender p Was ſo 
ſhocked at the rape, that ſhe took grief, and died. 


Her miſtreſs had, happily, a ſtronger conſtitution. 


or, poſlibly,” a rape may ſometimes offend thoſe - 


who are not raviſhed, more than thoſe that are. 


Geryon had. three bodies, Cerberus heads enough 
for them all; and Solomon as many options- There - 
were three /Triumvirates —— Czfar, Pompey, and 


[7  Crafſiis» — Auguſtus, N LnEWs 


— and Andrews, Beville, and. Carewe — This la 
is formed by one Trighph too. 
Apollo had his ipod, and Neptune his trident. 
One, two, three, and away, was the note for ſtart- 


* 


— at the Olympic. races. And the ancients uſed to 
ca 


any objeCtion to its being interred,” © tf 


Which naturally leads me to Hazes, or Adei, the 
_ old-faſhioned region of diftfibution,, according 10 our 


good br bad deeds:. It conſiſted of 7hree provinces — - 

ebus, Tartarus, and ' Elyſtum —— Heaven, Hell, 
and Purgatory; — It had its 7&ree. judges too 
Minos, /Eacus, and Rhadamanthus —— Its three ri- 
vers alſo — Phlegethon, Cocytus, and Acheron, . 
—— With many other triadr too numerous and in- 
conſiderable to mention. ob e e 


as - . 2 nov 35 1c x: 12 18 2 FT - A. 
In the midſt of the above enumerations tripartite, : 


it occurred to me to mention the Pope's triple-crown, . 
among the reſt: — But I ſuppoſed that this embſem 
had irs allufion — and I was reſolved to reſtrict myſelf 
entuely to fable. 5 Se | N 1 | 
hiding © 46 With 


Pp R E F ac By 


need not trouble you with any manner of preface a- 
bout it ; for the very title of it ſufficiently explains 


the nature of the 3 thought that a compila- 
t be not only an entertainment 


tion of this kind, mi 
to the public, but alſo, in ſome inſtances, improving. 
Adieu - 5 


ebbged,. and 22rice humble ſervant, 


TIA _ 


* 


That ye may thrice happy be, prays. your thrice 


- ” * 
L Py » 
W I 
* 
12 , 
* 
* 


With regard to the following collection, I think I 


— 


THE 


. 0 R A N. 


MEMORABILIA. 


7 OROASTER, fays Pliny, was 1 to' 
have laughed on "ike day of his birth. Sir 
Thats More laughed in the hour of death, — 
Which was the mott extraordinary ? 
2. Publius Syrus ſays that a woman knows no 
medium between hwing and hating. 
. There were famous women of all the philoſo= 
phie ſects —— but infinitely a greater rumber are 
recorded of the Pythagorean ſchool— though it en- 
Joined lence, and the > Hoping of ſecrets. 


ohn Weaver, in his hiſtory of the ancient mo- 


numents, publiſhed in the year 1630, quotes the fol- 
lowing prophecy from an holy anchorite in king 
Ethelred's time: | 
6 Englyſhmen, for as much as they aſe to dron- 
15 Keen to treaſon, and to rechleſneſs of Goddes 
„haus, firſt by Daze, and then by Normans, and 


Watte thirde time by Scottes, they ſhall be over- | 


«© come.” 

5. Monfieur Sainctyon, in his life of Twi 
fays, that in a certain Perſian nation, of the pro- 
vince of Chouvatſam, the people are all born with a 
muſical voice; and that the childrens moan or of in 
the cradle is perfectly melodious. _ 

This muſt be owing — for I would always ra- 
ther account for, than diſpute, a thing — to the pe- 
culiar fituation of the country, which may poſſibly 
have the effect of . the air. In hilly coun- 
tries, the 23 ring of that element communi- 
cates a certain Aae or ſharp accent, to whate- 


ver ſound it reverberates. In Wales, the dogs bark 
with an ear- piercing tone — and perhaps v with a brogues » 
as Mrs. Digherty 15 in Wand. 


6. The 


Elf ſhe had been guilty, it poiſoned her 


* . * 2 n ” . 
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6. The laſt words that Nero uttered, . after he had- 
done but juſtice, on himſelf, 6 what. an ex- 
cellent harper dies this days? 

7. My taylor in London uſed to let his pipe flow 
all day, by way of "OY himſelf with the ſound of 
a -water-fall. 

8. That dukes would be miniltets of ſtate and 
that coblers ſhould keep holy-days! : 

9. In the Rabbinical account of the Jewiſh trials 
and puniſhments for adultery, there is- one very cu- 
m_ dae 
; re ve the woman a potion, compoſed by the 
— called aqua velotypiee, or the water of jealouſy. 
forthwith: | 
— without benefit of Cler ut if innocent, it in- 
| creaſed her health and raltfalne —— What fine 
| Juggling: there muſt have been here! : 
And if the huſband happened to have been guilty 
in the ſame way himſelf, the draught had no ill Effect 
on the woman, though ſhe had been ever ſo cuipable. | 
E Natural juſtice, this. 
10. The Spaniſh inns make a charge ter noiſe al. 
ways in their bills, whether you make any or no. 
1. The biſhop of Beauvois, who ſucceeded car · 
dinal Richlieu; as premier, in France, propoſed to 
the Dutch, that they ſhould all turn Papiſts, or be 
turned out of the alliance with the grand monarch. 
12. Lewis the fourteenth, ug! a king, reward-- 
ed merit, and encouraged literature. 
13. The two lift letters in Shibbolezh would be as 


* good a teſt of an /#i/hman; as the two hirſt were of 


the Ephraimites. 
14. The Athenians always caft their children into 
the ſea, that: happened to be born with any» manner 
of defect or deformity. — I prefer my own ſcheme in 
the Callimachies to this. See No 58. 

15; Inter ſe is an idiom, in the Latin, which ſig⸗ 
nifies, from each other; though both the grammar and 
dictionary of that language would render it, * 
| COS" WPI! is the very reverſe, 48 1 | 

16. To. 


THE KORAN, _ : 
16. To Grammarians, linguiſts, nurfes, and phi- 
loſophers, greeting: PIER 
What can be the reaſon, that all the little children 
of Great Britain and Ireland univerſally fay Me, for 
1? —— Me love you — Me is fleepy — Me is hun- 
gry, &c.' Wes | 

This cannot be imitation — For the moſt illiterate 
parent, nurſe, or ſervant, always ſay J. | 

17. The ancients have depicted Cupid and Som- 
nus ſo alike, that they are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
but by their emblems. | 

Surely they could not mean by this equivocation, 
that love was but & dream, which vaniſhes into air, 
as ſoon as we awaken to our ſenſes. 

18. The Devil is Milton's: hero. —— Ovid ſeems 
to hade been as partial to the old giants. 1 

19. Spence, in his Polymetis, ſays, very gravely, 
that the giants were not ſo eaſiſy conquered, as might 
have been expected. 1 8 | 
And again, that ſome poets had deſcribed that a 4 
fair, as attended with ore difficulty than they ought. 
20 Spence fays alfo, that Statius deſcribes Minos 
and /Eacus fitting in judgment, to aſſiſt Pluto —— 
and adds, But it muſ have been only occaſionally. 

21. Adad was the greateſt of the Aſfyrian gods. 
— Is thjs what we mean, when we ſwear adad#? 

22. Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm, hints, 
that brutes might become rational, if the uſe of 
ſpeech was communicated to them. — Pray, are par- 
rots or magpies rational ! Women are, we know — 
but would they be leſs fo, if they ſpoke leſs ? 

23. Androcles was the name of the perſon who 
led the tame lion about the ſtreets of Rome. — See 
the ſtory of it in Aulus Gellius ; and believe it, if you 
can. | ö 
24. The expreſſion in Shakeſpear, of ſack and ſu- 

7, is not ſo abſurd as it ſounds. — Put ſugar to 
fack; and it gives it a briſk, lively flavour, that cures 
it of that heavy, luſcious taſte, which it has in its 
ewn nature. | £2, 
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25. Sir Iſaac Newton was miſtaken in his philo 
phy ot vegetables being nouriſhed by moiſture. It is 
only the vehicle. — The pabulum; or incrementum, is 
received from the earth. | Et 
I am forry that his, poffulatu m is not true. It 


would have deſtroyed the aſſertion of the. atheiſts, 
that this world was from all eternity. — Had plants 


taken their augment from moiſture, and then periſh- 
ed into earth, there could not have ſubſiſted ſuch an 
element as water now in nature. Therefore the Mo- 
faic hiſtory, of the world's having been made is tine, 
muſt have been true. | a 
It might alſo have ſuggeſted a philoſophical proof 
of this world's being finally to be deſtroyed by fire. — 
For heat will increaſe, in proportion to the decreaſe, 
of moiſture. E | = 
26. A certain Venetian, a perſon of - polite learn- 
ing and fine taſte, was: fo ſtruck with the refined dif- 
ference between Catullus and Martial, in their epi- 
grams, that he uſed to perform an annual ceremony 
in his library, on each returnigg day of Catullus's mor- 
tuity, in which he ſacrificed a volume of Martial's 
works to the manes-of his favourite author. 1 
25. It has been remarked, that men are often moſt 


ſtrongly attached to women who have not one valua- 


ble, or amiable quality to recommend them The 
argument for which muſt then be, that if a man hap- 


- Pens to fall in love vit hout any reaſon; he can never 
1 have any reaſon for ceaſing to love. ä 


28. George has lately obtained a peerage.— He 
was little, but would be leſs — ſo purchaſed a title, 
and became more contemptible. wad 

29. Fiſh-women cry Noble Oyſters. — They cer- 
tainly are full as noble as any family blazoned out in 
Collin's peerage. — If not of as ancient an houſe, of 
as old à bed at leaſt, And to ſhew their rich- 
neſs too, pearls and they are congenial. 
30. The deriving: of families from ancient times, 
merely from the ſound or ſimilarity of names, as is 
done in all books of heraldry, puts me in mind of 
Swift's conceit, in proving the antiquity. of bees, * 
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race of people mentioned in the Od 
Teſtament. e A 


31. The Jews were the 'firſt nation upon record 
who introduced an attention to genealogy. — 
They had a reaſon for it, both in their law and in 
their goſpel.— But after the coming of our 


Saviour one ſhould conclude all ſuch fuperſtition to ; 


have been at an end —— as St. Paul ſays, Nei- 
© ther give heed to fables, and endleſs genealogies; 
© which miniſter queſtions, rather than godly edify- 


460 ings.” — And again n 66 But ayoid fooliſh queſti- : 


« ons and genealogies.” oY 
32. The Beggar's Opera was written in order to 
run down the Italian ones. — But it is of late become 
the object of its ownrridicule. — They have fo car- 
bonadoed and fritterellied it, that it is now neither 
one thing nor the other — an Engliſh, nor an Ita- 
lian opera—— They are, at length, become allies, 
and hobble en pair. $5, | 
33. The circumſtance of Robert diſcovering his 
father, William the Conqueror, at an engagement 
in Normandy, juſt as he was going to kill him, 'their 
reconciliation in the fight of both armies, &c. would 
be a ſine ſituation for an affecting tragedy. _ 
friend of Sir Thomas More's offered him 
the choice of his daughters for a wife. He liked the 
ſecond one the beſt, but accepted of the eldeſt, mere- 
ly to ſave her the mortification of having a younger 
ſiſter preferred before her. | „ 
This is a fine ſtory, by way of teſt, to try the force 
of-ſentiment in others. The queſtion happened to be 
propoſed to me once in this way. — I approved of 
the generoſity of the act, but had the modeſty to an- 
ſwer it only by ſaying, that a perſon ought to be 
aſhamed to differ in opinion from ſo great a man, in 
any action of his life. | 
35. Tacitus gives the character of a man, magie 
extra witiis, quam cum virtutibus. — This expreſſion 
is by no means juſt, in a ſtrict ſenſe; for it is a vice 
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to be void of virtues. Dum ſatis putant vitio, carere, 1 


in id ipſum incidunt vitium, quod virtutibus carent, 
N ſays 
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132 THE KORAN. 
ſays Quintilian, who was not only an excellent critic, 
but a ſound moraliſt. : | 

Tacitus has many beauties in his writing, but 
would ſacrifice any thing to the framing of an anti- 
theſis. Saluſt and others among the ancients had the 
fame paſſion, a | 

36. Locke ſays, that evit and judgment rarely 
meet in the ſame perſon ; becauſe that their talents 
are directly oppoſite the firſt collecting together 
all ideas which are any way alike —— and the latter 


employed in ſeparating thoſe which in any particular 


differ. 
Methinks there is more wit than judgment in this 
remark For the ſame quickneſs which can form 
an aſſemblage, is as nimble at diſtinguiſhing. —— The 
proverb is not unapplicable here, thoſe who hide can 
F 37. In the ninth book of Pope's Iliad, there is a 
note on the 494th line, where I think that both Eu- 
ſtathius and he have miſtaken the ſenſe. ä 
When Achilles ſays that he deſpiſes Agamemnon, 
like a Carian, he ſeems to hint that he muſt have had 
as venal a ſoul as the people of Caria — a nation of 
Bœotia, that uſed to hire out its troops like the mo- 
dern Swiſs — to think that he could be bribed to bat- 
tle by the preſents he offers. He ſays juſt before, js 


gifts are hateful — and immediately after, | 

' Notthough be profſer'd all himſelf poſſeſi d. &c. 
The beſt way of ſolving the text, is by its own 
context. 5h | . 


38. Ah! te mez ſi partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 


Nec carus que, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? 3 
Hor. L. 2. Od. 17. 


Pleaſe to obſerve here, that Paddy Horace ſays his 
friond is part of himſelf: and that if this ſame part 
ſhould be taken away, the remainder altera 
would not be the whole — integer. 
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Now if any modern author had written the above 
paige. would not the Engliſb critics ſtile it an Hi- 
berniciſm? s Res, | 7 

39. There is another paſſage too in this author, 
which may likewiſe be ne? at, but that it is not 
certain whether the error is to be imputed to the 
writer or tranſcriber — moſt probably to the latter, 
becauſe that fo ſmall an erratum would ſet it right. 


—— Quid terras alio calentes. 
Sole mutamus ? Patriz quis exul* 
Se quoque fugit ? 


Lib. 2. Od. 16. 
Here the ſenſe is deficient in the firſt ſentence — 
becauſe the commutation'is not propoſed — and the 
expreſſion abounds with a pleonaſm in the ſecond. 
For exul comprehends patrie. ME | 
But change this laſt word into patrid. and join it 
to the firſt fentence—let us ſee how it will ſtand up- 

on this alteration. | | 


— — terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus patrii ? Quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


You ſee that the deficiency is by this means ſuppli- 
ed in the firſt part, and the abundance reſcinded in 
the latter. | WES He | 

40. Pere Rapin ſays, very juſtly, of moſt of the 

talian writers, that they ſtrive rather to ſay things 
wwittily, than naturally. = But both French and En- 
gliſh authors have frequently the ſame fault, 
Look back to number 35, for the commencement 
of this vicious ſtile of writing, | 
41. The Apollo Belvidere is confeſſedly the-fineſt 
ſtatue in the known world. — How could the ver 
ingenious Mr. Spence, in his Polymetis, miſtake his 


figure and expreſſion, juſt after having flain the H- 


thon, for a ſimple Apollo Venator ? 

42. Who need ever be vain of a poet's praiſe, when 
it is ſo notoriouſly known that the muſes ſang a funeral 
elegy on the death of this fame ſerpent Python, flain 
by Apollo, their very god? 


34. In 
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. it is in ſaid, aha int {tin wine 
than men do. — The philoſopher then wha. 


e the prize of drinking, for being the ürſt 


2 5 wk for * 


drunk, did honour to his gender. | 
L.iſten ta this, ye jovial country ſquires, and never . 
boaſt again of being able to carry ¶M a greater quantity 
of liguor — I think that is the n — than other 
men. 

44. St awer fays, Count it all j joy, rohen | you fall 
into divers temptations, .*” |, 

45. By the ;oftitiotions of Lycurgus, the rigour of 
| the Sparian diſcipline, both i 9 apparel and diet; was 
| relaxed in time of war. 

46. There be ſix things, i in \ phylic, ſtiled nan · natu- 
. — And what do you think they are? Even the 
m ſt natural things in nature — diet bvacuation— 
air — exerciſe — ſleeping — and waking. - 

47. In the Harleian Miſcellany, volume the firſt; 
and page firſt the preamble —— there is this ex- 
preſſion : — © To ſhew that when Od is on our ſide 
4 neicher the power nor the policy of man, is able to 
% do us harm.“ What a deep reflexion ! "How 
many eg of ſermons have I een. wrote in the 
ſame way ! 

48. The capitol! of Rome was ſo- called. becauſe 
that a man's head — which might have been à wo- 
man's, for aught they knew — the gender does not 
lie there — happened to have been dug out of. the 
foundation. | | 

From this hint, the. Au G "that Roms. 
ſhould become the capital of the world. You may 
ſee what ſort of reaſoners prieſts muſt have been 
from the beginning. 

Rome was ſtiled alſo the miftreſs, not the NES of 
the world. —— Which ſeems ſufficient] to, via 

my ſurmiſe, above hinted, about the bend, ef 

49. Madneſs is conſiſtent which is mor than 
can be faid for poor reaſon. Whatever may % the. 
ruling paſſion at the time N equally ly ſo 
| througbout the whole delirium « e it e 
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Madmen are always conſtant in love; which no 
man in bit ſenſes ever was. Our paſſions and prin- 
. ciples are ſteady in phrenzy; but begin to ſhiſt and 

waver as we return to reaſon. _ 
50. It is an hard caſe, that the laws ſhould not 
_ made any manner of difference, between mur- 
an _— man, and only 22 a ſcoundrel. 
3 think that theſe things ſhould always 

be Wires a 1 
51. Pliny ſays, that the crocodile. increaſes in 
firength to its lateſt age, and dies in full vigour, — 
-e be a ow en ſimile for n, 
E a 


„grows with our growth, and frengiben with 
% our weakneſs.” 


- 
- 


52. A lady of my acquaintance told me one day, | 
in great joy, that ſhe had got a parcel of the moſt 
delightful nowe/s to read, that ſhe had ever met with 
before. They call them Plutarch's Lives, ſaid ſhe. 
——— ] happened, unfortunately, to inform her lady. | 
ſhip, that they were deemed ta be authentic bi/tories, 
Upon which her countenance fell, and | 9 
ver red another line in them. 

5z. A ſervant maid I had once — her name was 
not Dorothy * returned home crying one day, be- 
2 A ar yy whom ſhe had obtained lore to ge 
ee execute appened to get a reprieve... | 

She had no ſpleen. to the fellow, for he bad been... 
condemned only for a rape, nor was ſhe of a cruel 9 
nature — but ſhe had loſt, @ fight. O 9ile. 9 

54. Raviſius Textor has given us a catalogue of "- 
perſons 2who died laughing. _ 

55. The Lex Papia forbad men to marry : after ſix- 
ty, and women after fifty, _ ' 

I think the law was wrong in the firſt article 
becauſe men may ha ve children, long aſier that age 
e their wives au. at t which anſwers as 
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well for the community. — But matrimony is general- 
ly thrown * upon any woman after wy Aer ee num- 


To have children, 4 is the y modeſt men 4 wo- 
man can give for marriage. - And aſter ſuch pretence 
has ceaſed, what an indecent thing muſt it be to ſee 
her proceeding to the gratification of e 
ſcence, at the very foot of the altar? | 
OR. oof A watch, or clock, Socs the: faſter for tin 
ö 5 
57. The Cine vines Cathatize Sform;' bein 
be in a nous p $ by rebels, was threatened 5 
them to have her children put Re death, if ſhe did 
not ſurrender rriſon - ith them as you 
wo 55 aid l for behgjd A have a mold to 
* caſt more.” — $0 ſaying, ſhe ſtepped up on the 
wall. I leave the hiſtorian ro den the reſt. Hi ft. 
des femmes illuBres. 1 

I think that ſhe migbt here been celebrated for 
her immodeſty, as Jael was ſor her treachery above 
den in be tent. 

38. Monſieur Menage. a poet of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
Enence in Prance; always ſent a criticiſm to the | 
immediately after every piece he publiſned, to prove 
chat he had not one requiſite of a poet in any of his wri- 
tings, and that he wrote all his verſes, #nvit4 Minerwã, 
by the mere dint of labour only! What a'caprice! 

39. AleQo infpiring'Amata with rage, is bran coal 

80 Virgil to a boy whipping hir top. 
50. Aſt Doctor Smollet what he ineans in tile Tra- 
N by the Genoeſe, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
making heaven accountable for the death of Peter the 

Third Joan — and the predeſtination of her ſon?! 
561. There are certain fiſhes, tiled - abdomidals, 
that have fins underneath their bellies— which'your 

| fſhmonger pRlotophets ay prevent their mura vn | 
their backs. 
_ +» Thisparticular, I hear is only true of fiſhes, but 
bot of thoſe animals gue deſinunt in piſen. 
562. Diotima, a female philoſopher; was the per- 

| fon that. initiated Socrates | into the W 

ria, 
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ria, which the Platoniſt afterwards extolled fo highly. 


_ * "64. Theano, another female philoſopher; uſed to 


adviſe married women 1 lay  afide ſhame with their 
r ee eee 

This B rothe l maxim is finely reprehended by the 
chaſte. Plutarch, ho ſays, that women ought newer 


to be naked, for awhen they put off their garments, they 


Jbould clothe themſelves with modeſty. 

64. The ſame Theano told Timæonides, who had 
often reviled her, that notwithſtanding his unkindneſs, 
the always ſpoke well of him — but had the luck ftill 
to find that her panegyric had the fame fate with his 
ſatire — to be equally diſctedited. e 

Prior and others have ſtolen epigrams from this 
expreſſion. 


« You always 7 ill of me, 
„ Talways ſpeak well of thee. 
But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, ? 
„The world believes nor one nor tother,” _ 

N th | „ PR1LOK. 


565. \I knew. a-man Who was governed by no one 


Principle in the world but fear. — He had no manner 


of objeQtion to going to church, but leſt be devil 
migbt take it ill. | ? Wees 


66. The learned are not yet agreed, whether an 
olympiad contained four or five — — The 


luſtre is happily ont of diſpute, and fixed at ie: 


567. How children become to be marked, befors 
they come inte the world, by an impreſſion made on- 
ly on the ſight. of the mother, is inexplicable by phi- 
loſophy.Nay, philoſophy denies the fact, but 
leaves the contingency of it rather a greater myſtery. . 
68. Women entered originally into the Olympic 
games but ſome confuſion happening once on their 
accounts, they were forbidden to appear there for the 


fature, an pain of death, if found diſguiſed. 
Let a woman, named Herenice, did afterwards 


venture her life, for the mere pleaſure of wreſtling 


and boxin N N and won the prize. : 
She cou 


F * 


not conceal her triumph: which coming 
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to the judges ears, they ordered, that thenceforward A 
all athletics ſhould be performed naked. Sg 
This, my author, who is a joker, ſays, prevent- 
ed their entering the circus for the future, but made 
them all crowd to the ring. x 
- 69. Solon deprived parents of all paternal autho- 
rity oyer baſtards. -— The reaſon he gave for it is cu- 
rious — That as they were only fathers for their own 
pleaſure, this ſbould be their only reward. 
 Marxied men ſeem here to be unfavourably diſtin- 
guifhed by Solon — as mere drudges in the vine- 
yard. I ſuppoſe Solon had an ugly wife, 
70. Hucheſon, in his philoſophic treatiſe on beau- 
ty, harmony, and order, plusrs and minus's you to 
heaven or hell, by algebraic equations ſo that none 
but an expert mathematician can ever be able to ſet- 
tle his accounts with St. Peter — and perhaps St. 
Matthew, who had been an officer in the cuſtoms, 
muſt be called in to audit them. | | 


71. The pſeudomenos, - ra among the ſtoics 
A quibble merely in words. | 
72. The - anacampſerotes — a certain root — the 

touch of which is ſaid to reconcile lovers. 
73. Lycurgus was the perſon who collected together 
all the works of Homer in Afia Minor and brought 
them into Greece. | | IX 
Plato would exclude all the poets from his com- 
monwegith. — Obſerve here the difference between 
a perfon who/had formed à real flate, and one who 
had framed only an ideal one. | n 
74. Harmonides, a diſciple of Timotheus, aſked 
his maſter, one day, how he ſhould conduct himſelf, 
in order to obtain the prize of muſic, at a public ope- 
ra that was then to be performed. 8 
lf the theatre be thin, ſaid the old fellow, play 
« ay beſt — for the audience may probably be ſe- 
«. Jet and judicious. — But to a crowded houſe, be 
« ſure to play as ill as you can — becauſe the multi- 
„ tyde have Midas's ears.” eee 
Hlarmonides, like other young people, aſked ad- 
— | | VICE, 
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vice, which he meant not to take — exerted all his 
talents — excelled every competitor «loſt the prize 
— and died that very night of the mortification he 
had received by not taking the old ſage's commſel. 

75. There is an original neceſſity in our nature ts 
determine ourſelve — Providence has implanted this 
propenſity in us, to prevent ſuſpenſion of action, where 
rcalons may be wanting, or equipoiſed. 3 
ln the moſt indifferent caſes, we are apt to feel an 
inclination to favour one fide of a queſtion more than 
the other. — Two men boxing, two horſes running, 
two cocks fighting, two dogs ſnarling even two 
_ fiſhwomen ſcolding — though alt equally unknown 
Done will naturally take part with one or the other. 
ie muſt determine ourſelves. PET 

Two competitors for a crown appear on the thea- 
tre of war together. Even their very names {hall 
decide the point, with regard to us, unknowing of 
their reſpective titles or merits. = It was morally im- 

ſſible to have remained indifferent, detween Meer 
Faffeir and Coflim Ally Cawn, two rival nabobs, 
ſome time go. - I vowed ſeulty to the latter; and 
my wife, whether through loyalty or perverſeneſs, 
always took part with the firff againſt us. 
And if the ſtrife ſhould happen to be between a 
man and a woman the reſpective ſexes ſhall take diffe- 


rent fides in the contention — though not always on 


the part of their reſpeQive genders —for-women are 
fomerimes partial to a women, merely becauſe ſhe is 
one but ofrener to àa mau, for the ſame reaſon. 
5 A pee. for hy motives — labour under a 
Poyficat neceſſity of determining ourſelves. 32 
n fine, « 4 but — — man and 
woman, in which both men and women equally wiſh 
ſucceſs to one fide only — to which party I need not 
ay. — For as my readers muſt be either male or fe- 
male, I ſhall refer the decifion to; their joint concur- 
76. Brutus was originally a name of contempt, 
given firſt to Lucius Junius, by Tarquin, on account. 
of © bis pretending madneſs and folly, in order to 
N i > WY: eſcape 
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eſcape the notice and - jealouſy. of that ns, whe 
| had put bis father and brother to death, ,. + - - 
Virtue can render the meaneſt name great — and | 
vice turn the greateſt into mme 
ye plebeians and ye peers! 

77. Margaret de Valois, queen of Navarre, was 
| led a tenth muſe, and a fourth grace. 
158. Solon ſaid, that if _ all- men were to caſt their 


- .- misfortunes into one common heap, every perſon-would: 


rather take up his own lot again, * re an 
equal ſhare with the reſt. 

This is an odd expreſſion for as he makes 
the reflexion general, it is as much as to ſay, in ef- 
fect, that every one's. evils, were Je. ben put in, and 

greater-when taken out. This might be true of ſomes. 
| but could not poſſibly be. ſo of all. 

79. Plato ſaid of Dionyſius's court, at his return: 
from Sicily, on his being aſked what he obſerved re- 
markable there —— Vidi monfirun im natura, homi- 
nem bis ſaturatum in die By ſaturatu m lie meant | 


merely eating, not drinking. 


What would he have 640, "Jedi be fel in in 9 
times, and ſeen not only t meulx, but two debauchs 


. - 88, in the ſame day! “- 112 


80. In the life of Henry Prince of Wales, there 
js 2 curious Rory told, of a ſpeech made; by a popę. 
who ſilenced s prieſt for raren 2 8 ge | 

to the catholic fnitbz. 

The man defended; bimſelf, by E thet. he had 
* erence nothing but the, goſpel, and the word of 
God. —— To which. his, Holineſs replied, Abat this 
Was, in effect, 19 ſubvert the catholic region. 
81. Tiberius was the perſon who offered a pre- 
mium for the invention or costriraneg of any ad 
pleaſure. 

82. Providenee has ſupplied the body with been 
ment and medicine, in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral world — and to our minds he hath given 
both for relief and cure, religion, muſic, ache ; 
ſciences. 41.3 at 303} 6 58 

Whether [ write the above e obſervation oops reflex 

ion 
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in or recollection, do declare, ,moſt ingennouſly, 
that I cannot be certain, the moment, —- Memo- 
randum that memory is a pi to ef. FLOWN: 

83. Ludovicus wok fays Irs Pontus de Thiard, 
who, was both a biſhop: and, a, et, that his eruditi- 
on was too wel. for. the; fir rt,. anc too profound 
for the latter. 

84. Balzac faid that Virgit had prevented. Taſſo 
from being the firſt epic poet of Italy, but that Taſſo 
had prevented him from being the. laſt. 

85. It is reported of Sebaſtian, a. vety. 00d Latin 
poet, that he couſd ſeldom avoid tpeaking in verſe, in 
his common converſation. e 

In general, warm peopfe, a3 Poets naturally are, 
ſpeak uſually in blank verſe except they latter. 


5 7 * "Tlifp'd i in numbers for che numbers came.” 


86 The Count de Bonagglli, an Italian nobleman, 
had paſſed. 8 a regular courfe of divinity and 
phi lolophy, and iſtingullhed himſelf in both theſe 


IRS was afterwards taken from thoſe purſuits, * 
1 by the great duke of Ferrara, in ſixteen 
fes of ſtate; in all which he acquitted. himſelf 
— 9 great addreſs, both as a. politiciarand 7 miniſter, © 
He had never written one line of poetry in his life, 
till he was about threeſcore years of age; when hay- 
ing, retired. from public buſineſs, he undertook for 
his amuſement, a paſtoral poem,. which he executed 
with a fame equal to Suarioi's 5 Paſtor Fido and 
Taſſo's Amintai, |. | 
87. The covetous man is poor - — — but the content= 
ed one rich — ſaid Bias the philoſopher, 53 
88, Solon built a city in Cilicia, which be named 
Soleis, and peopled it wih a colony from Athens; 
by mixing with the natives of the country. corrupt- 
ed their language, and were ſaid to. folzciſe. — Dio- 
genes Laertius gives us this! derivation: for the 8 
Ci 
89. Simonides, a one ſweet Greek poet, wi * 
affected about the nicety of his expreſſion, that being. 
M. 4. to⸗ 


* 
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ä verſe 27. | 


9 


S035. 4k 2 


image — They reel to and fro, and ffagger, like a 


drunken man, and are at their wits end. Pſalm 107. 

Here, not only the fimile is the ſame, and the ex- 
preſſion almoſt ſo — as near as different tranſlations of 
the-ſame text, not performed by the Septuagint, can 
be ſuppoſed to approach — but the very occafions are 
parallel alſo. The firfl deſcribes the ſtate of the 


foul, under the ineumberances of 2 affecti- 
ons, and the latter ſpeaks of men unaſſi 


ſted by grace. 
91. Plato allowed mirth and wine to old men, but 


ſorbad them both to young ones. To be merry and 
wiſe, might have been a proverb deduced from this 
law. 5 88 | 


But Plato's reaſon was truly philoſophic — that 
while our natural clearfakiels and ſpirits remain, we 
ſhould never uſe incitements. To ſpur a free honſe, 
ſoon makes a jade of him. | 
92. Antigonus faid, Qui Macedoniæ regem erudit, 
emnes etiam ſubditos erudit. — Qualis rex, talis grey, 
ſays ſomebody elſe. + 8 8 a | 
This is not always ſo, Ir is only what may be 
Riled a capable truth. — Virtue will not be ſufficient 


—— for example alone won't do. The king muſt 


have both ſenſe,and ſpirit too. He ſhould let alb his 


| bounties, honours, and preferments, flow in one 


chaſte channel. and, like heaven, bribe us to our 


good. 


93. Is it not an amazing thing, that men ſhall at- 
tempt to inveſtigate the myſtery of the redemption, 
when, at the fame time that it is propounded to. us 


/ 
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as an article of faith ſolely, we are told, that the ve- 
ry angels have deſired to pry into it in vain ? | 
94. See the character of Francis David Sterne, in 
the Annual Regiſter for the year 1760, and compare 
it with the jealous phrenzy of Jean Jacques Rouf- 
fear, —The - unaccountable . caprices of human na- 
ture! Ho | | | | 
- 95. IT aſked an hermit once in Italy, how he could 
venture to live alone, in a fingle cottage, on the top 
of a mountain, a mile from any habitation ? — He re- 


pods that Providence was bis werg'\next. door neigh-- 
ur. | F 


| 96. A library. 
Plerumque in qui ſimulac pedem poſui, foribus 
peſſulum abdo. — Ambitionem autem, amorem, 
libidinem, avaritiam, excludo, quorum parens eſt ig- 
navia, imperitia nutrix — et in ipſo æternitatis gre- 
mio, inter tot illuſtres animos fedem mihi ſumo, cum 
ingenti quidem animo, ut ſubindè magnatum me miſe- 
reat, qui felicnatem hanc ignorant. HE Ixs Ius. 
In the world, you are ſubject to every fool's hu- 
mour, — In a library you can make every wit ſubject 
to yours.  Henxy AND Frances. 
| 97: The mareſchal de Bellegarde was a lover, and 
a favourite of Anne of Avuſtria's, but happened to 
be diſcarded upon the following occaſion : | | 
When he was taking leave of her majeſty, to re- 
pair to his command ir the arniy, he ſolicited her, 
with an air of paſſion and myſtery, to give him her 
hand; which r ſhe had, with a bluſh, ſome hef- 
tation, and turning afide -her head | 


% With neck retorted, and oblique regard,” 


ar length conſented to, he applied it immediately 10 
the hilt of his ſword. | s | 


A moſt ſtupid piece of old-faſhioned gallantry, to 
be ſure. — But obſerve, at the ſame time, the unac- 
countable caprice of woman, in his diſmiſſal, 

98. Plutarch has a fine expreſſion, with regard to 
ſome woman of learning. humility, and virtue — 
That her ornaments were ſuch as might be pics 


3 
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ed without: money, and would render any ur 

life both glorious and happfp xx. Fre 
99. Extract — unde neſcio. fy 

Ae 9 8 earth, and Eve life. But not to in- 
ſiſt upon Hebrew definitions, man was originally 
made of the dead earth — but woman of the /iwing 
nan — therefore, of a more excellent nature, ——: 
There are no concluſions ſo ſtrong as thoſe that are 
drawn from the petitio principii. 

. 100. Another fragment in fayour of the fon | 

It is remarkable, that as by a woman we were all- 
undone, ſo. by a woman we were all retrieved again. 

For as the virgin conceived without the co- operati- 
on of man, all the human nature that Chriſt took 

upon himſelf, muſt have been derived intirely from 
the feminine gender. 

10. The Laplanders bave odd notions. They 
encourage the killing of bears in their country; and: 
have framed this law, that any man Who deſtroys one, 
Thall be exempted frem cohabiting with his wife for- 
week —— and ſo on, totius quotiess 

102. Heraclitus was the perſon who firſt introduc-. 
ad the burning of the dead, upon this philoſophy,. 
that fire was the predominant principle of all things; 
and that by ſuch diſſolution, the æthereal flame, or 
foul'of man, was better and ſooner. purified and fr 
unjted from the groſſneſs of matter. 

10g. The doctors of the Sorbonne, in the year 


᷑6350, cauſed a prieſt to. be deprived of his benefice, 


” 2 they are ſpelled, inſtead 5 


for pronouncing. the words 22 and quamquam, 
is and kankam, as 
they had reformed then. — Which were the great- 
er fools, they, or the prieſt? _, - 
104. Sophocles has written a tragedy, which con 


fiſts of but one intire monologue; of A ſon com- 


Plaining and lamenting a fore. heel” See the Philoc-- 
tetes. . ROT PRE | . \ 3 

105. In the whole Hebrew dictionary hows bot 
one word to expreſs nature or philoſophy. - - 


* eee was the en, who og changed 


4 4 


fe or a lover of wiſdom: 


10%. What a ſavage race of men muſt the ancient 


Romans have been, who had but one word, boftis, 
in their language, for an enemy and a foreigner ? 


108. Mr. Hume ſays, * Can we expect that a 
«© government will be well modelled by a people, -s 


„ know notthow to. make, a JPiening- e or to em- 
T * ploy a r 1 


109. A — ne — as conciſe as a Ring” s de- 


claration of . 

110, 8 8 lle Nen ſtanding by the fide of a 
. quarry ſow a-ſtone fall from the top of it, to the 
ground —— Why ſhould this ſtone, when looſen- 
ed from its bed, rather deſcend, than riſe, or fly 
« acroſs? Either of theſe directions muſt have been 
« equally indifferent to the ſtone itſelf.”, 


Such was, hiv ſoliloquy; and this the firſt philoſo- 


phie reflexidn he had ever made. This led him firſt 


into conſidering the nature of gravity, &c.— 80 


chat to a mere accident we owe all thoſe deep re- 
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t appellation of /aphos,: or ' bi; iſe 1 man, to 


* 


ſearches, and uſeful diſcoveries; with which he has 1 


ſince enriched the ſciences. 

111. Plutarch imputes the ceaſing of many of the- 
oracles, to the world's being thinner peopled at thar 
time than formerly. —** The gods, ſays he, would 
not deign to uſe ſo many interpreters of | their 
wills, to ſo ſmall an handful of people.“ 

112: Solon was the perſon who granted a power 
to parents of putting their children to death. Who 
was it that gave them authority to condemn their 
daughters to a nunnery? 

133. Plutarch commends Attalus for deſtroying all 
his own children, in order to leave his wealth and 
kingdom to his nephew. 

One unnatural action induced another. — — For At- 


talus's reaſon for ſo doing was, that his brother, the _ 


father, of that nephew, had left him his heir, in 
wrong to his own ſon. 5 

114. mm alfeQt parrots, that diſgrace” iba 
$2 $6.4 IF | F 1 ſſpeech 
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ſpeech —— and are fond of monkies, that ridicule 


human action. 


115. Great eaters have generally but dull intellects 
— The dromedary is faid to have four ſtomachs. © 
116. A very curious and authentic letter has been 
lately brought to light, from the queen of Scots to 
Elizabeth — which makes the latter's chaſtity not to 
be fo problematical a point as general hiftory had left 
it to, us. See the Annual Regiſter for 1759, page 
23. | {2 { Ht 
"4 117. See the contraſted character of young Servin, 
in Sully's Memoirs, for an extraordinary inſtance in 
human nature. a | #4 <td e Idan 
118. Mr. Spence, in his Polymetis, fays, that 
there muſt have been a nymph whoſe name was Aura 
or Procris could never have conceiyed a jealouſy 
at the expreſſion of Cephalus, Aura vent. 
How could a perfon of his taſte, and excellent 
_ criticiſm, poſſibly make ſo poor æ comment! This 
paſſage i re not, in the leaſt, prove that 
there ever was ſuch a nymph, but only that Procr is 
imapined there as. | ets puter Mans 
Bad he remembered Shakeſpeare, he would have 
known, that | Age 


* Trifles light as air. are, to the jealous, 4 
Confirmations ftrong,” &. 


119. Mr. Spence is ſhamefully miſtaken in another 
' paſſage too. He ſays that the Hamadryads were 
not reputed by the poets to have been the fouls of 
particular trees, but the nymphs of the woods in ge- 
neral. 8 hee | 
But theſe latter were always diftinguiſhed by the 
title of Dryads, from. whence Druids, and the for- 
mer were only thought to be the lives of trees. 
120. The ſeeing an object diſtinctly, with one 
eye, and the not ſeeing it double, with two, muſt ap- 
pear to be an unaccountable circumſtance in viſion. 
— The ſame philoſophic queſtion may be applied to 
hearing. 8 e e 
8 121 What ſcolds muſt women have been deemed 


from 
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from the beginning, when all the | familiars, the fa- 
miliares, or female genii, were ſtiled Junones? _ 
122. | was acquainted once with a gallant ſoldier, 
who aſſured me that his only meaſure of courage was 
cus: : | | 
Upon the firſt fire, in an engagement, he immedi- 
ately looked upon himfelf as à dead man, He then 
bravely fought out the remainder of the day, per- 
feQly regardleſs of all manner of danger, as becomes 
a dead man to be. | 9 
So that all the life or limbs he carried back again to 
his tent, he reckoned as clear gains — or, as he him- 
ſelf expreſſed it, fo much ſaved out of the fire. 
123. A man is ſhorter, ſtanding up, than lyin 
along. He is certainly near fix lines, 0s about hls 
an inch, longer in bed than when up. 

124 Peculiarities in Clarke's Latin grammar : 
Hie reckons but ſeven parts of ſpeech, leaving out 
the pronoun and-partitiple, and ſubſtituting the ad- 
jective for both. | Pe | 8997 
Nie admits only five cafes of nouns, rejeQing the + 
vocative. — His reaſon for this is curious. See 
the note, page 1. „ r of eyes, 
The order of his cafes too ſtands thus : — Nomi- 
native, accuſative, genitive, dative, and ablative. 

125 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and in the pontifieate of Gregory the Ninth, a curi- 
ous incident happenſ ... 2 

Count Gleichen was taken priſoner, err * 
ment againſt the Saracens, and condemned to flaye- 
ry. He was employed at work in the gardens of the 
ſeraglio, and happened to be taken notice of by the 
Sultan's daughter. She found out that he was a 
perſon of diſtinction, conceived a paſſion for him, 
and offered to contrive his eſcape, if he would mar- 
6 He honeſtly told her that he had a wiſt already. 
She replied, that ſhe made no manner of ſcruple of © - 
that circumſtance, as the cuſtom of her country al- 
lowed men a plurality. Upon theſe terms then 
they agreed, and had the fortune to get fafe together 
fans, to 


2 
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to Venice. He haſtened to Rome, made * 
acquainted with the particulars of the ſtory, and u 
on promiſe to make Mifs Saracen turn Satholie, o 0 

_ tained a diſpenſation to keep both wives. | 
Ihe firſt wife was ſo much rejoiced at recoverin 
her huſband, upon any conditions, that ſhe acquieſ- 
ced in the articles, and ſhewed herſelf grateful, in =” 
+, Bigheſt inflance, to his fair deliverer. The ſtory men- 
tions another unnatural circumſtance alſo in this mat- 
ter — that the Saracen had no children, but ſhewed 
2 mother's fondneſs toward thoſe of her rival. 
What; pity that ſhe did not leave ſome of her breed 
behind her“ | 

At Gleichen they ſill « continue to ſhew the hack i in 
A they all three uſed to ſleep peaceably together 
D which, for that reaſon, might more properly be 

ſtiled tbe grag e. 

They were all: buried i in the frm: tomb, in the 
church of the Peterſberg Benedictines, and lie under 
17 e with this epitaph, which the count, who 

* Zap lived them both, ordered to be inſcribed upon it: 

Here lie the ies of two rival wives, who 
« with unparalleled affeftion loved each other as ſiſ- 
ters, and me extremely. The one fled from Ma- 
= © homet, to follow her huſband — the other was 
willing to embrace the ſpouſe ſhe had recovered. 
— United by the ties of matrimonial love, we 
bad. when living, but one nuptial bed; and in 
„ 4, qur deaths, only « one marble to cover us.? 

1126. Plato deſcribes two Cupids — a celeſtial and 
= terreſtrial one. —— Perhaps he meant thus to di- 
vide the ancient opinion of the two urchins, who are 
ſaid one to cauſe, and the other to ceaſe, love — 
orꝭ more likely, to diffingurſh platonic love from dhe 
natural one. 

4, 127. Sir Francis Bacon ſays, the muſes are in 5 
league together with time, and preſerve the ptivi- 
leges of the golden age — Poetry ſubſiſts after ſtates 
and empires are loſt. The poet's life unites ſafety: 
with dignity, pleaſure with gt 15. ay wwiſb I could 
aud profit alſo —and beſtows admiration without 
„ envy.— 


* 
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envy.— It places a man in the feaft; and not in 5 
throng — in the light, but not in the heat. 


128. It was.ſaid, very juſtly, and refinedly, by a 
lady, mentioned in one of Swift's letters, that in 


men, deſire begets love — and in women, love be- 


gets deſire. 


129. Quid tam dignum miſericordid, quam n . 
130. Npentir oor et il viſo ſciolto, uo 
Harry Wooton's advice through life. 
- 131, In Comus ſpeaking of midnight ſhout and 
revelry, upon . joyful occaſions, Milton juſtly: ſays, 
they thanked the gods amiſs. 

132. A man muſt be born 3 naſter. He 
muſt be more or leſs than man, ſays Le Sage, | in his: 
Bachelor of Salamanca, to preſerve his patience. 


133. It is ſurprizing that there ſhould be perſons 


on the face of the earth, who love themſelves fo lit- 7 


tle, as to fret at every thing, to be conſtantly out of 
humour, and ſet the-whple world againſt them. 
134. | have long ceaſed to wonder at all the ope- 
rations of nature, except one. Take a ſeed of a 
fruit tree, or a flower, cut it to pieces, or bruiſe it 
in a mortar,. and you will perceive but one colour in 
it. Sow another grain of the ſame kind, and it. 
ſnall produce flowers or fruits, n every tint. 
in the rainbow. 

The lynx- eyed philoſopher may perſuade himſelf; 
that he ſpies the future tree, or flower, in the pre- 
ſent ſeed — but he can never perſuade me, that be 
ſees, or foreſees, their future colours there. | 

There appears to be ſomething more here, I con- 
fels, than mere ſecond cauſes requiſite to account for- 
ſuch a phenomenon. 

135. In a French book 1 was reading ſome time 
ago, I met with a ſtupid exerciſe of wit, of which 
I give you here a ſpecimen, merely becauſe ii is new, 
in a diſtich of French verſe, wrote in the en 
manner: V 


D - — nn 
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p Another, in Lali verſe. 


O m. t I- - p- u yung 
rere — 


\ 


Another, in Engliſh. 


14. gon, fb 2 6— 


A- -u -, -d 1. 


If you have nothing elſe to do, try to purzle — 
out. It will be better than drinking, or fallin 
ſleep, or fretting becauſe you have not a thou ind 
pounds a year. 

' 136 The following. inſcription, taken from Al- 
derſgate, is a conceit of the ſame kind with the for- 
mer ee much more fooliſh, becauſe more in- 
genious and difficult. The language | is Latin. 


3 an ws <>, ( vl ſtra 
gu's | ti aun nere vit. 
WY 59 chris mi 3 la 


-F you have a turn for riddling, F ſhall leave yow 
to amuſe yourſelf with the above laborious dulneſs, 
after you have diſpatched the former carrity witchets, 

137. I knew a common fellow once who had been 


born a fool, — He was an excellent labourer, and, 


barring accidents, the beſt verbal. meſſenger i m the 
W where he lived. | 

While he was receiving his aſtro ions, he uſed 
always to hold one hand on the- oppoſite ear, leſt the 
directions ſhould ſteal through it — and the inſtant 
you had done, he would clap his other hand upon 
the liſtening ear, and run off with the N to the 

perſon appointed to receive it. 
But it, by accident, he happened to fall, or was 
any otherwiſe obliged to take off either of his hands 
from. his. ears, he immediately loft all remembrance 
of the meſſage, and would return back, crying for 

freſh inſtructions, 

x38. The beſt account for the belief of wirgcles 
has been ns by Gil Blas. He fays, that: the 
marvellous 
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marvellous firikes the imagination ; and when once that 


has been gained over, the judgment has no langer. fair 


ä | bk; 
139. A curfous ſentence I once met with, I don't 
know where — Mundus ipſe, qui 0b antiquitatem 
deberet efſe ſapiens, ſemper flultizat, et nullts flagellis 
alteratur ; fed, ut puer, vult rofis et floribus coronari. 

140. Vitam regit fortuna, non ſapientia. This 
is a very bad moral, and F wonder how the author 
of Tully's Offices could ſuffer it io eſcape him. 

141. Lycurgus, in order to confirm his eſtabliſh- 
ment for ever, took a journey to Delphos, on pretence 
of conſulting the oracle; firſt obliging the king, ſe- 


nate, and people, in an oath, not to alter the ſtate b. 


till his return. 


He then retired into voluntary exilement for = af 


What a deal of virtue and ſimplicity muſt they ha 
had in thoſe days ! n | 
142. Ex ſenſibus ante cætera homini tactus, dein- 
de guſtatus ——reliquis ſuperatur à multis = Aquilz 
clarius cernunt — Vultures ſagaciùs odorantur —— 
_ audiunt Talpæ, obrutz terri. ' PII. Nat. 
143. Maria is the only woman' in the world whom 
fmiles become not. She is beautiful when grave, but 
looks like an ideot whenever ſhe laughs. * 4 
If 1 was her lover, I ſhould be conſtantly pieking 
of quarrels with her, in order to preferve my con- 
ftancy — For the maxim of amantium ire, Wc. is 
moſt peculiarly applicable here. RIG, 
144. How imperfe&@ muſt the ſtate of orthography. 


have been, when there was no more difference be- 


tween the numerals that expreſs four and io hun- 
dred, than nandn! A 9 

145. Homer; Hefiod, ÆEſop, the Seven Wiſe Maſ- 
ters, as they are tiled, and the Sybils, were all bor 
under the Aſſyrian, called the firſt monarchy; - 7 


146. Had all poſſible mufical tones been exhauſted 


by nature, that ſhe was forced to ſuffer the raven to 
croak, the owl to ſcreech, the peacock to ſcream, 
and the hog to grunt or ſqueel t e ee 
355 147. The 
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147. The Emperor Adrian, who wrote the fami- 
liar verſicles to his ſoul, and was a perſon of ſurpria- 
ing knowledge and literature, for à king, preferred 
Cato to Cicero. and. Ennius to Virgil. 
1148. Septimius, Severus, the nineteenth Roman 
W died at York, in Great Britain. 
here was ſomething moſt remarkably amiable in 
his perſon. . His ſon Caracalla attempted to ſay him, 
juſt after be had declared him his ſucceſſor, but was 
prevented by his guards c 
The good old man reſented only, but revenged not, 
the intended parricide; and 2 into his palace, 
fell ill immediately and died of grief. 5 
I admire the philaſophy in him that forgave, but 
more love the nature in him that fel. 
149. Conſtantius, the laſt of the pagan Roman 
Tnperors, and father of Conſtantine the Great, died 
alſo at York. | eee Hey! 
150. Heliogabalus, though a ſad dog, inſtituted 
one very-. favourable, and therefore uf, lay —— 
which was, the eſtabliſhing a female juriſdiction, to 
fit in judgment upon all trials relative to the ſex. - 

I think that ſuch a ſupplement is much wanted in 
our own conſtitution. How can @ female culprit be 
Kaid to be tried by her peers, without a female jury? 
But upon all indictments for raviſhment, particulau y, 
I would have women only impanelled. — For the bu- 
ſineſs, upon ſuch occaſions, ought undoubtedly to 

hor? a to examine the accuſer, than to try the ac- 
cuſed. er 
Now girls often give themſelves great airs about 
being raviſhed, though nothing might have been far- 
ther from their thoughts at the time. They might 
perhaps have been fo, in à natural ſenſe, though not 
in a legal one — which is all F pretend to contend for. 
And how is it poſſible for a man, or even twelve men, 
| to declare upon their conſciences, under which of 
| theſe predicaments the evidence might have laboured ? 
Momen then, moſt. certainly, muſt be the beſt 
judges, in theſe myſteries of the bona dea, and can 
quicker diſcover whether the teſtimony ariſe _E 
$33. ,T$-4 |  Jpirit 
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fpirit of chaſtity, of extortion, or extenuation of the 
juror's own frailty, And a man; ought only to be 
condemned upon the firft category. For if the 
ſact it ſelf ſhould be thought ſufficient to convict 
3 his holineſs the pope e muſt infallibly 
ia Nn 

151. In the fourteenth: century, one Nicolao Glee i 
drini di Rienzi, one of the loweſt of the people of 
Rome, had ſpirit and ambition enough to-conceive a 
deſign of compaſſing the ſovereignty of the city ---- 
and without money. friends, alliances, or military 
force, by the mere dint of oratory and perſeverance, 
he did at * effectually obtain his object, and ar- 
rived alſo to ſuch a pitch of power and influence, as 
to awe ſevetal of the potentates of Europe, and to 
be admitted an arbitrator of kingdoms, + 

152. Even ſo late as near the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, a certain prieſt, having met with this 

paſſage,. in ſome Greek author, d ys t avAog mens 

immaterialis eſt, and finding in his Lexicon, 

that evacy fignißed @ flute or pipe, brought no leſs 
than fiſteen arguments, in an ——— e, 
to prove the human ſoul to be a hilt. 

153. Henry the Fourth, emperor of Gernany, re- 
ceived the imperial diadem from the hands of pope 
Cele tine — who, after he had placed it on his head, 
while he was on his knees, kicked it off again with 
his /acred toe, to ſhew his ne over the deres 
theeartb. q 
2 154: The Tews ſent en * Oliver Cromwel 
to know whether he was not the true Meſſian. 

155. Pope Julius the Second was reading the Bi- 
ble, whe an account was brought him of his troops 
being beaten by the French. — Upon which 
he threw down the book on the fleor, out of reſents. _ 
ment to the partiality of Heaven. id \ 
156. The name of France is a reproach to the nav 
tion. It was derived from a people who were deno- 
minated France, from the remarkable ſpirĩt of liberty 
for-which:they had been diſtinguiſhed, - | 

nk -after * had ſo poorly ſuccumbed to arbitra- 
12 => 
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ry ſway, the ancient name of Gaul would better have 
become them — and the dungbill, not the game-cock 
ſhould be their en ggg. 

157. Stephen Barthorius, a king of Poland, ſaid, 
that God had reſerved three things to himfelf ——- 
the power of creation, the knowledge of future 
events, and the dominion over our conſci nce. 

158. The Romans were a wicked people in their 
public policy, though virtuous in their private mo- 
vals. They made uſe of the baſeſt, moſt oppreſſive, 
and moſt cruel methods of aggrandizing their empire 
by ſubjecting all their neighbours. to the yoke 
_ firſt, and then, by the help of ffaves of their own 

making, extending their tyranny over the' reſt of the 
world. The punica fides of the Carthaginians was 
neyer ſo great, as the faithleſneſs and treachery of the 
me er apa ob hr? ko oe 
159. Ancient Rome rendered herſelf miffreſs —— 
which is worſe than maffer —— of the world, under 
her conſuls, by the fame methods that ſhe continued 
ſo afterwards under her popes. - ' © 
. - The good of the commonwealth was the former pre- 
text --- and the good of the church, was the latter one. 
— Theſe being their firſt principles, to which all o- 
thers were to be ſubordinate, whatever vice, falſe- 
hood, or oppreflion, that could favour either of theſe 
3 was conſidered as public virtue, or pious 
raud. | | 

160. It was lucky, and worthy of remark, that 
juſt when the Greek and Roman flory had riſen to 
the higheſt pitch of perſonal heroiſm, glory, virtue, 
and example —— and that hiſtory had been in full 
poſſeſſion of the facts — their languages ſhould fall 
© fuddenly into corruption and decay, by the deſtrue- 
tion of their empires,” ſo as to become dead ones. 

It is by this means that they have obtained to be- 
come claſſical ſtudies, and we read their authors uni- 
verſally, or uni verſitally, at leaft, with pleaſure and 
improvement --- which it had been impoſſible to have 
done, had thoſe tongues, like the living ones, conti- 
nued ſtill to have been altered, comnuxed, or enrich: 
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ed, and ſo have become obſolete, as they muſt have 
done, long before the æra when they were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed as a ſtudy in the European colleges. | 
161. Boyle, in his Seraphic Love, ſays, © Our 
„Saviour is ſo near unto God, that he might well 
have ſaid, I and the Father are one.” --- By which 
he ſeems to have thought, that Chriſt ſpoke only 
Fguratively in ſuch expreſſions, 5 
Boyle had ſtudied the Scriptures, both as a com- 
mentator and divine. --- Nay, in the, beginning of the 
twentieth ſection of this very work, he expreſly ſays, 


that he had taken ſome *©* pains in the ſtudy of contro- 
perfial divinity.” ; 


His abilities were great, and his ſenſe-of religion 
warm ſo that, both as an enthuſiaſt and a * 
logiſt, he would probably have delivered himſelf more 
Athanafianly, if he had not been reſtrained, both as 
a metaphyſician and an expoſitor. : 88 

162. Lewis the Thirteenth took particular notice 
of De Retz, afterwards cardinal, for his generoſity 


and virtue in placing a girl in a convent, Who had 


been ſold to him by her mother; as alſo for his bra- 
very in deſiring his antagoniſt to take up his ſword 
again, which he had dropt, on his foot ſlipping, in a 
duel with him, | 
| The attending to ſuch inflances of magnanimity 
and virtue, in private life, is the being a ting. This 
is the only way that a monarchy can be ſaid to be 
preferable to a tommon-wealth, 
As this is the moſt charming prerogative with 
which princes are endowed, I am ſurprized that they 
are not fond of exerting it oftener than they do, dur- 
ing their abundant leiſure. — For, like Lucretius's 
gods, they generally leave the affairs of the world 
to take care of themſelves, under the agency of 
but ſecond-beft cauſes — or the direction of chance, 
not choice and their miniſters take care, or don't 
take care, of all the buſineſs of ſtate, without ever 
troubling them --- till after it is done — or undone. 
163. Doctor Young ſaid, that Pope had put Achil- 
les into petticoats again alluding, I ſuppoſe, 
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to his firſt diſguiſe among the dau hers of ay pax rs 
and to the fetters of rhine. was 

164. What has ſurprized me moft in biftory, is to 
read of ſo few kings who have abdicated' their thrones 
Not above a dozen or two at the moſt} i 
165. | ſhirted myſelf this morning the moment 1 
got out of bed --- There happened to be a large pier 

laſs juſt before me, which expoſed me to myſelf, 
bots naked. I had never, in all my life, ſeen —_ a 
| _ before. 

l am fubjeR to reflections, and ſtood, for near a 
eninute, philo ſophizing on my figure, with my hes 
a kembo, reſembling, both in ſhape and complexion, 
one of your new-faſhioned brown Butch tea kitchens 
— but alas! without @ ſalamander. 

Upon a cloſe ſcrutiny on all my parts, I could fair- 
iy account for every inch, member or circumſtance 
about me, except my nipples. — The horſe, the bull, 
the ram nor even the baboon, which comes neareſt 
to man.. have them not. --- No other male animal of 
the. creation is inoumbered with ſuch parts, as au- 
ally appear to be of no more uſe to me'than they are 
tothe lady mothers, mentioned in chapter > + + 01] 
166. A ſolution of the three riddles mentioned in 
number r35: | 


0 ciel! donne à à mon cœur * forces ſuffiſantes, | 
Pour pouvoir ſupporter des douleurs fi cuiſantes. 


O mihi tam longz maneat pars ultima vite, I 
* Spiritus, er quantum fat exit tua dicere facta! 


Fear firft made gods, the 1 impious atheiſt cries * 
And fear unmade them, the divine replies. 


Vou can eaſily ſee the contrivance of it. —— The 
- Initials only of each word are ſet down, and a det 
made for every letter in it. 

1 here make a preſent of this myſtery to the pub- 
lic; for the benefit of the preſs. It will be à much 
better method of defigning names that one dates not 
print out, than the common way of N Bo, 
&c. 1 

5 
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As for example: Suppoſe you had been a- 
buſing a corrupt miniſter, till you were tired 


but indeed, f right Or wrong, they are all abuſed TIM , 


and then were to conclude; your ſpite, with ſaying, 
the man J mean is 8 —, how readily might 


one miſtake chis for Sandwich But were it wrote 
thus, 8, the obloquy would be obviated 
nor would the candid public fuffer malignity to avail 


itſelf of the old quibble h non ef litera —— while 
the decypherer would ſoon end the diſpute, by con- 
ſtruing it into Sanum. 
167. Au explanation 
Quos anguis triſti diro cum yulnere ſtravit, 
Hos fanguis Chriſty, miro tum munere lavit. 
By comparing theſe two paſſages together, you may 
ſee. how artfully the middle line of | ee is 9 
up from parts of the firft, which ſerve equally to an- 
ſwer to the fragments of the latter. Difficiles 
— 8 r 


* 
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f the inſcription, in number 
V | en 139: $5 


168. Female vanity. Even Minerva the goddeſs 
wiſdom,-is ſa id to have caſt away her pipe, upon 


ing told by her maids of honour that it uſed to diſ- 


compoſe her features — and would never ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be, ſeryed, as all the other goddeſſes had ſo 
notoriouſly been, for fear of ſpoiling her ſhape. - 
169. A friend of mine once had conceived a parti- 
cylar averſion to perſons who had been born with 
red hair. He carried this ſtrange prejudice to an ex- 


travagant length. He uſed to lay, that he could ne-" 


ver confide in a friend or a miſtreſs of this complexi- 
on- for that the men were falſe, and women friſky, 

An inſtance or two of this kind had determined his. 
philoſophy, with as much reaſon as he jockey, in an 
old ſtory, had for the reverſe ----- Who having once 
met with a good horſe, who happened to be cropt- 
cared; pronounced that cropt- ear ed horſes were natu- 


rally good A barber too recommended white- 


hafted razors from the ſame experience. 


- Red hair is only a fign if it be any ſign ut all | 
Een! b . ot 
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of warm or lively affections; and operates according 
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to the ruling paſſion, of love, religion, ambition, play, 
revenge, &c. ---- which differs . both in men 
and women of all complexions. --- And I have always 


found more virtue in warm affections, than in Juke- 
warm ones. Warm paſſions may be tempered, but 


cold ones can never be brought to ſeeth. 

170. In the Paſſion, painted by Michael Angelo, 
the Virgin is finely deſcribed, according to her pecu- 
liar circumſtances ----- though certainly moſt abſurd- 
ly, under the general idea of ſuch a ſituation. 

+ She ſtands unmoved, and looking on the ſufferings 
of her Son, without grief, without pity, without re- 
et, without tears --- becauſe ſhe is ſuppoſed to have 
nown that the event was to be finally happy. 

What different opinions muſt a Chriſtian and a 
Muſſulman form of this piece? | 


171. Nunc itaque et verſus, et cætera ludicra pono; 
Quod verum atque decens, curo, et rogo, et om- 
£ nis in hoc ſum. | Hos. Epiſt. 
I met lately with the following lines, which are, in 

2 and almoſt in words, the very ſame with the 
ormer: 16 


Hic igitur verſus, et cætera ludicra pono : 


. 


| ; Quod verum, atque bonum eſt, inquiro, et tot us in 


hoc ſum. 


The author of the latter lines was not quoted, in 


the paſſage from whence I have taken them — which 


was the Lemma to the Idyllia of Theocritus, tranſlated 


by Creech. So that I cannot determine which might 
have been the plagiariſt, by comparing their different 
Kras 1 | 

ls not this a precious morſel for the critics? Let 
me conjecture about it. My opion is, that Creech 
meant to have quoted Horace; and his memory fail- 
ing him, he might have ſupplied the verſe out of his 
own head -- as is frequently the caſe, in repeating. 


without book. | 


My reaſon is this --- Creech tranſlated Horace, 
8. | 1 though 


k 
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thoug 8E but muſt -certaialy 1 | | 
thea age in him and I cannot ſuppoſe that 
he woukd aye taken worſe/ lines to the fame purpoſe : 
from any — Writer. ; 
Now the verum, atquè Bonum, i in the latter diftich, 

are, in ſtrictagſs of Philoſophy. the ſame thing. 
But there is 4 8 between the verum 

a detens, in the firſt lines orace joins manners 
7 mpyals, and adds gaod-breeding to wirtue,. . 
Perhaps the anonymous lines above quoted may 

de in Lucretius I have read but little of him <=, 

from whom Horace is ſaid to have borrowed not only 

his principles of he Epicurean -philoſphy, but to have 
taken ſeveral paſſages out of his wrirings — among 
which this may poſſibly be one, that he has. improved. 
| Creech tranſlated both of theſe authors, and- might / 

naturally be ſuppoſed to have been t to the one 
which he had the beſt ſucceſs, with. 3 

172. As obſtinnte as a. pig in an entry. Tü 1 
have been a fitter ſimile for Homer to have e 
to Ajax or Diomede Which is it? for 4 will not 
take — trouble to look, though the Iliad lies nor 
on my table. "IN 
Madame Dacier defends the allußon to the oſs 
in ſuch a way as deſerves not a ſerious anſwer; — She 


had.much better have agreed-with 1 and have | 
n that ſimile under the head of 


Aliquando bonus dormitut Homer. 


178 Arſtore's Art of Poetry is the befl eſteemed 
iece of criticiſm among the ancients. - How came 
pi to excel both Horace and Vida, though better 
Poets, and who had alſo the advantage ot ſtudying 
him defore they wrote; 

HBecauſe they only copied bim — but be had copied 
nature. All his rules, as Pere Rapin ſays, are 
* nature methodized, or reaſon reduced to art. 

174. Some of the altitudes or depths of philoſo- 
. are, to doubt our ſenſes, to diſcredit our own 
' exiflence and to require impoſſible demonſtrations” for 
Aae prepeſtiens. 


3 „ 35>. 175. The 
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Dulcinea, and the twitehin: 


175. The philoſopher, I think it was! Des Cartes, 
who, after 'a world of deep reflexion, ſuid, Copite - 
ergo ſum; might as well have faid Zubito,”at' tſk; and 
have deduced his ergo from thence at ofiee. For, 
in this caſe; to doubt, is to be certain 

176. See the aceount of the plays, ſtiled the Mf 
ries, deſcribed in the preface to Don Quixote. 

Cervantes - ridieules penances and Feen 
throughout =—- but knows not where tb ſtop.— 
The whipping of Sancho, for the diſenehantment of 

and pinking bini, for. 
the reſurrection of Altiſidora, are orophiie allufions, 

In the latter manœuvre, when one of the execu- 
tioners pinches bis face, he cries out, your fingers 


| Fmellof vinegar. — © And they gave him a ſponge, 


dipt in vinegar, to drink.“ 
In his laſt volume, chapters xvii. und His. he has 


a ſtroke at the church, who will not redeem- or . 


ſolve gratis, as their maſter did. Why ſlept the 
ly inquiſition all this While? 


177 F have ſeen whole volumes wrote againſt the 


real preſence, to prove that matter was not capable 
of ubiquity — and as muy more, not to prove that it 
was. 

This is the way charlibraries are filled! or rather 
finffed, — 1 approve” greatly of Matter Triglyphs 
ſcheme for one, in chapter xcv. of the Triumyirate 
though poſſibly my own works might have been 


excluded from it. 


178. By the cannon law, if a cardinal be achufed 


of fornication, there muſt be a ſeptuagint of wit- 


neſſes to prove it —— 80 that he muſt kiſs a girl at 
the market croſs, at leaſt, to be convicted. How 
many more would be requiſite to convit a pope? 
170. Socrates” has framed an allegory; for plea- 
ſure, as allied to pain: that reſembles Seribiaruss 


deſcription of the Lindamira-Indamors: For though” 
ther faces are turned different ways, chere is no en- 


joying one, without communicating with the other 
80. Sir Francis Bacon —— It is enough juſt to 


mention his name only, to ſhew how well intitted he 
ES cnn þ | 


was 
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"Was to remembrance here — both on account of 
his greatneſs and littleneſs, , 2 


The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind's 


| 481. The ancient philoſophy materialized ſpirit, 
and the modern, in order to be even with it, has 
Jpiritualized matter. What extremes are men 
wy to run into, who depart one Ine from common 

nſe ! | 
182. We ridicale the Iriſh, for ſayin kite; for 
Killed. — But their authority bears no les 2 name 
than Spenſer. 

183. Tam deeft avato quod habet, __ quod 
non habet. 


184. . laboras in Charybdi? 
igne puer meliore flammg. 1 
Hon. Lib. 1 04. 27. 
Aas n it poſſible for Horace, or no . 870 
de guilty of ſuch a confuſion af figure, as to fag 
that a perſon was drowning, in one line, and worthy : 
of a better flame, in another? 
This was going thraugh fire and water for a me- 
taphor, with tue witneſſes 
185. Among the unaccountable deliriyms of bu- | 
man nature, there was a man, mentioned in ancient 
hiſtory, who fancied that he had got ſome of Ariſ- 
tophanes' frogs: his belly, crying es: Os coax, - 
bop, oop. 
186. when, O dire omen! 
found my weapon had the arras pierc'd, 
Be — where the fatal tale was interwoven, - | 
„% How the unhappy Theban flew his father.“ 
Orynax. 
What had the fatal tale of Oedipus to do with the 
peculiarity of Chamont's ſituation? If he muſt have 
a dire omen — though I ſee no reaſon for any imagery 
here at all — he had better have framed his alluſion 
upon the Roman ſtory, 


dere the ee brot ber flew hi Hater, 
| N 55 for 
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for this he was fierce enough 6 to have done himſelf, | 
had he found her guilty. -' 7 

187. Dr. Ruſſel ſays, that a woman may have | 
milk. without being pregnant, or having had a child. 

188. Tam in poſſeſſion of a faculty, at any time [ 
| pleaſe, of communicating a ſenſible pleaſure to my- 
ſelf, without action, idea, or reflexion: by ſimple 
volition, merely. — — The ſenſatien is in -a degree 
between feeling and titillation, and reſembles the 
chrilling which permeates the joints of the ac 
upon ſtretching and yawning. . 

189 'Crabs, lobſters, toads, ſerpents, nnd; other 
animals, have been found: incloſed alive, and in full 
vigour, in compact oak, and in ſolid ſtone. | 
Bo that it appears, there are creatures formed by 

nature for reſpiration, which yet can ſubſiſt, without 
air, in a preternatural,ſtate. 

Were I to have limited myſelf ſolely to ſuch ex- 
traordinary myſteries in natural phiofophy as.theſe, 
I could have ſupplied-this part of my work intirely, 
without having applied to any other reſort. But I 


thought that a 2 variety, under the general 


head of Memorabilia, night have been more amuſ- 
ing to my readers. 


However, I think that 1 kd furniſhed the ſpe- 
culation of the curious with inſtances ſufficient, in 
this latter claſs, to hint to infidels, that the common 
and obvious courſe of nature comprehends not all the 
Powers of Providence, 


Qui fludet, orat. 


This 1 have faid, ſomewhere, 18 it can 
never be too often repeated by 


Vour affectionate humble ſervant, 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

2 7 HIS little Piece was written by Mr. Sterne in tile 

Year 1759, but Suppreſſed” for private Reaſons, 
As it is taken Notice of in his Life, and was perbapa- 
the fir ft Emanation of that Genius that has ſince fo much 
amuſed and deligbted the Public, wwe are happy in be- 
ing able now to add it to ons complete AW o: 5 
Author's W orks, | 
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SIR, 


N my laſt, for want of ſomething; better to write 
about, I told you what a world of fending and. 
proving we have had of late, in this little village of 
ours, about an old caſt pair of black pluſh-breeches, 
which John our pariſh clerk, about ten years ago, 
it ſeems, had made a promiſe of to one Trim, who 
is our ſexton and dog-whipper, — To this you write 
me word, that you have had more than either one or 
two occaſions to know a good deal of the ſhifty be- 
Haviour of the fait maſter Trim — and that you are- 
aſtoniſhed, nor can you for your ſoul conceive, how 
fo worthleſs a fellow, and fo. worthleſs a thing into 
"the bargain, could become the occaſion of ſo much. 
racket as I have repreſented.— . 
Now, though you do not ſay expreſsly you could 
with to hear any more about it, yet | ſee pay e- 
nough | have raiſed your curioſity; and therefore, 
from the fame motive that ] ſlighily mentioned it at 
all in my laſt letter, I will in this give you a full and: 
very circumſtantial account of the whole affair. + 
But before I begin, I muſt firſt ſet you right in one 
very material point, in which I have mifled you, as: 
_ the true cauſe of all this uproar amongſt us — which 
does not take its Tie, as I then told you, from the 
affair of the breeches; but on the contrary, the. 
whole affair of the breeches has taken its riſe from it. 
— To underftand which, you muſt know, that the. 
firſt beginning of the ſquabble was not betwixt John 
the pariſh;clerk and Trim the ſexton, but * 
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the parſon of the pariſh and the faid maſter Trim, 
about an old watch-coat that had hung up many 
years in the church, which Trim had A his heart 

upon; and nothing would, ſerye Trim but he muſt 
take it home, in order to have it converted into a 


| mſelf againft: winter; which, in a plaintive tone, 
ihe moſt humbly begged his reverence: would conſent 
47 "7 Mu 


El 


I need not tell you, Sir, who have fo often felt it, 
that a principle of ſtrong compaſſion tranſports a ge- 
nerous mind ſometimes beyond what is ſtrictly right; 
the parſon was within an ace of being an honour- 
able example of this very crime — for no ſooner did 
the diſtinct words - petticoat — poor wife — warm 
,- winter, ſtrike upon his ear — but his heart warm- 
ed — and before Trim bad well got to the end of his 
petition (being a gentleman of a frank open temper) 
| j told him he was welcome to it with all his.heart and 
foul: — But, Trim, ſays he, as you ſee I am but jult © 
got down to my living, and am an utter ſtranger to 
all pariſh-matters, knowing nothing about this old 
watch- coat you beg of me, having never ſeen. it in 
my life, and therefore cannot be a judge whether itis 
fit for ſuch a purpoſe, or. if it is, in truth know not 
wyhether tis mine to beſtow upon you or not — you 
muſt have a week or ten days patience, till l can make 
ſome inquiries about it — and, if I find it is in my 
power, I tell you again, man, your wife is heartily 
welcome to an, under petticoat out of jt, and you to 
1 was the thing as good again as you repre- 
5 ent It. 129 nt! A697 ende - 2414 5 A 18 
1 is neceſſary to inform you, Sir, in this place, 
- that the parſon was earneſtly bent to ſerve: Trim in 
this affair, not only from the motive of generoſity, 
- Which Lhave juſtly aſcribed to him, but likewiſe frem 
another motive, and that was by making ſome ſort 
af recompence for a multitude of ſmall ſeryices which 
Trim had occalionally done, and indeed; was,continu- | 
ally doing (as he was much about the houſe) when 
is on man Was out of the way. — Fot all theſe 
dior N 4 reaſons 


om under-petticoat for his wife, and a jerkin for 
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reaſons together, Fſay, the parſon of the pariſh in- 
_ tended ER Trim in this . to the al of 
his power. All that was wanting, was previouſly to- 
" Inquire if any one had a claim to it, or whether, as. 
it had time immemorial hung vp in the church, the. 
taking it down might not raiſe a clamour in the pa- 
riſn. Theſe inquiries were the things that Trim 
dreaded in his heart — he knew very well, that, if 
the parſon ſhould but, ſay one word to the church-. 
wardens about it, there would. be an end of the- 
whole affair. For this, and ſome other reaſons not 
neceſſary to be told you at preſent, Trim was for l-. 
lowing no time in this matter — but, on the contrary, 
doubled his diligence and importunity at the vicara ge- 
bouſe pla guèd the whole family to death — e 
his ſuit morning, noon, and night; and, to ſhorten- 
my ſtory, teazed the poor gentleman, who was but 
in an ill ſtate of health, almoſt out of his liſe about it. 
_ You will not wonder when I tell you, that all this: 
hurry and precipitation, on the ſide of maſter Trim, 
produced its naturalbeffect on the ſide of the parſon,, 
and that was a ſuſpicion that all was not right at the 
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betten. n Hh 
He was one evening ſitting alone in his ſtudy, 

' weighing and turning this doubt every way in his. 
mind, and after an 1 a half 's ſerious delibe-. 
ration upon the affair, and running over Trim's be- 
© baviour throughout — he was juſt ſaying to himſelf. 

F it muſt be fo — when a ſudden rap at the door put 
an end to his ſoliloquy, and in d few mitutes to Nis 
daubts too; for a labourer in the town, 'who deemed. 

himſelf paſt his fiſty- ſecond year, had been returned 
by the 'tonftables-*in" the militia- liſt - and he had 
come with a groat in his band to ſearch ie pariſh- 

regiſter for his age. The parſon bid the poor fellow - 

put the groat into his pocket, and go into the kit- 

chen - then ſhutting the ſtudy-door, and taking down . 
- the'pariſh-regiſter — who knows, ſays he, but I may 
find ſomething here about this ſelf-ſame wutchecbat ? 

He Had ſcarce unclaſped the book, in ſaying this, 
when he popped on the very thing he wanted, far 
2:37 257 4 V2 wrote. 
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wrote in the firſt page, paſted on the inſide of one ß 
the covers, whereon was a memorandum about the þ 
very thing in queſtion, in theſe expreſs words 
Memorandum. The great watch-coat was pur 
* chaſed and given above two hundred years ago; 
* by the lord of the manor, to this pariſh-church, 
to the ſole uſe and behoof of the poor ſextons 
thereof, and their ſucceſſors for ever, to be worn 
by them reſpectively in winterly cold nights in 
8 ringing complines, paſſing-bells, &c. which the 
* ſaid lord of the manor had done in piety to keep 
* the poor wretches warm, and for the good of his 
* own ſoul, for wrhich they were directed to pray, 
« &c.,” Juſt: heaven! ſaid the parſon to himſelf, 
looking upwards, what an - eſcape have I had! give 
this for an-under-petticoat ro Frim's wife! J would 
not have conſented to ſuch a deſecration to be Pri- 
mate of all England — nay, I would not have diſturb- 
ed a fingle button of it for all my tithes,” ©: 
Scarce were-the words out of his mouth, when in 
pops Trim with the whole ſubject of the exclamation 
under both his arms — 1 fay, under both his arms 
for he had actually got it ript and cut out ready, his 
own jerkin under one arm, and the petticoat under 
the other, in order to carry to the taylor to be made 
up, and had juſt ſtepped in, in high ſpirits, to ſhe u- 
the parſon how cleverly it had heid out, | . 
0 There. are now many good ſimilies ſubſtſting in the 
world, but which I have neither time to recollect or 
look. for, which would give vou a ſtrong conception 
of the aſtbniſhment and honeſt indignation which this 4 i 
unexpected ſtroke of Trim's impudence impreffed +} 
upon the parſon's looks — let it ſuffice to ſay, that it 
exceeded all fair deſcription — as well as all power 
of proper reſentment — except this, that Trim was. 
ordered, in a ſtern voice, to lay the bundles down 
upon the table — to go about bis buſineſs, and wait 
upon him, at his peril, the next morning at eleven 
preciſely.— Againſt this hour, like a wiſe man, the 
rſon han ſent to deſire John the pariſh-cletk; 'who 
1 6h an exceeding good character as a man of truth, 


* 
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And who, having moreover a pretty freehold of about: 
__ eighteen pounds a- year in the townſhip; was a lead-. 

ing man in it; and, upon the whole, was ſuch u one, 

of whom it might be ſaid, that he rather did honour 
40 his office, than that his office did honour to him —. 
him he ſends for, with the church-wardens, and one 
of: the ſideſmen, a grave, knowing old. man, to be 
preſent — for, as Trim had with-held the whole truth 
from the parſon, touching the watch-coat, he thought 
itt probable he would as certainly do the ſame thing 
to others. Though this, I ſaid, was wiſegghe trou- 
ble of the precaution might have been ſpared be- 
cauſe the parſon's character was unble miſmed and 
he had ever been held by the world in the eſtimation 
of a man of honour and integrity. — Trim's cha- 
racter on the contrary, was as well known, if not in 
the world, at leaſt in all: the pariſh, tobe that of a 
little, dirty, pimping, pettifogging, ambidexttous 
fellow — who neither cared what he did or faid of 
any, provided he could get a penny by it. This 
might, I ſaid, have made any precaution needleſs — 
but you muſt know, as the parſon had in a manner 
but juſt got down to his living, he dreaded the con- 
ſequences of the leaſt ill impreſſion on his firſt en- 
trance among his pariſhioners, which would have 

difabled him from doing them the good he wiſhed . 

ſo that out of regard to his flock, more than the 

neceſſary care due to himſelf, he was reſolved not to 
he at the mercy of what reſentment might vent, or 

malice lend an ear to — | Te . 
Accordingly the whole matter was rehearſed, from 
_ \frſt to laſt, by the parſon, in the manner Pve told 

you, in the hearing of John the pariſh-clexk, and in- 
the preſence of Trim. as oh (>. 
Trim had lutle to fay for himfelf; except that 
the parſon had abſolutely promiſed to befriend him 
and his wife in the affair ta the utmoſt of his power; 
that the watch-coat was eertainly. in his power, and; 
that he might ſtill give it him if he pleated,” 

To this the parſon's reply was ſhort, but ſtron 
that nothing was in his power io de but * 
| Y | | could. 
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would do honey — that, in giving the coat to hit 


28 wife. he ! ſhould do a' manifeſt wrong to the 
ment ſexton, the great 'watch<coat being the moſt 


| comfortable part of the place that he ſhould mor- 


over injure the right of his own fucceſſor who would: 
tbe juſt fo much · a worſe patron as the worth af the 
coat amounted to; and, in a word, he declared, that 
is whole intent in promiſing that coat was charity to 
Trim, but wrong to no man — that was a reſerve, 


che ſaid, made in all caſes of this kind: and he de- 


a. 
* 
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<lared (ſolemnly in verbo facerdotis,” chat this 


Was his meaning, and was. fo underſtood by Trim 
8 60h 
Wird the weight of this truth, and the great good 
ſenſe and ftrong reaſon which accompanied all the 
parſon ſaid on the ſubject poor Trim was driven 
to bis laſt ſhife—and begged he might be ſuffered to 
— his right and title to the watch-eoat, if not by: 
promiſe; at leaſt by ſervitude — it was well known 
ow much he was intitled to it upon theſe ſcores: 
that he had black'd the parſon's ſhoes without 
count, and greaſed his boots above fifty times that 
'he had run for eggs in The town upon all occaſions 
' —xhetted- the knives at all hours — catched his 
horſe, and rubbed him down— that, for his wife, 


me had been ready upon alloccaſions to char for them 3. 


and neither he nor ſhe, to the Beſt of his remem- 
Þrance, ever took a farthing, or any thing beyond a 
mug of ale.” — To this account of his ſervicts,. 
he begged leave to add thoſe of his wiſhes, which, 
he ſaid, had been equally great — he affirmed, and 
was ready, he ſaid, to make it appear, by a number. 
of witneſſes, © he had drank, his reverence's health 
a. thouſand times (by-the-bye-he-did not add, out of 


the parſon's own ale)—that he had not only drank. 


Sis health; but wiſhed it, and never came to the ' 


Sul but aſked his man Kindly how he did — that in. 
rtienlar, about half a year ago, when his reve- 


Nees eut his fiager- in paring an apple, he went half. 


d miſe to aſk a cunniag woman what was good to 
Launch ꝗ—ͤ— with a Cobweb. 
in 
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in his breeches- pocket. Nay, ſays Trim, it was not 
a fortnight ago, when your reverence took that 
ſtrong purge, that I went to the far end of the whole 
town to. borrow you a cloſeſtool — and came back, 
as the neighbours who flouted me will all bear wit- 
neſs, with the pan upon my head, and never thought 
it too much.“ Trim concluded this pathetic remon- 
ſtrance, with ſaying, © He hoped his reverence's 
heart would. not ſuffer him to requite ſo many faith- 
ful ſervices by ſo unkind a return: — that if it was 
ſo, as he was the firſt, ſo. he hoped he ſhould be the 
| laſt example of a man of his condition ſo treated,” — 
This plan of Trim's defence, which Trim had put 
himſelf upon, could admit. of no other reply than a 
general ſmile — Upon the whole, let me inform 
you, that all that could be-faid pro-and con, on both 
Hides, being fairly heard, it was plain that Trim, in 
every. part of this affair, had behaved very ill — and 
one thing, which was never expected to be known of 
bim, happened in the courſe of this debate to come 
out agaioft him, namely, that he had gone and told 
the parſon, before he had ever ſet foot in his pariſh, - 
that John bis pariſh-clerk — his church-wardens, and 
ſome of the heads of the pariſh, were a parcel of 
ſogundrels. Upon the upſhot, Trim was kick'd out 
of doors, and told at his peril never to come there, 
nt n 4 | 
; At än, Trim huffed and hounced moſt terribly —- 
> ſwore he. would get a,warrant— chat. nothing would 
| ſerve him but he would call a bye-law, and tell the 
whole parith how the parſon had miſuſed him; but 
cooling of, that, as fearing the, parſon might poſlibly 
bind him over to his good behaviour, and, for aught 
he knew, might. ſend him to the houſe of; correction, 
he lets the parſon alone, and to revenge himſelf, falls 
foul .upon the clerk, who had no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I— rips ,.up. the promiſe of the 
old — caſt pair of black pluſh — breeches.; 
-and , raiſes an. uproar. in the town about it, * 
withſtanding it had ſlept ten years — but all this; you; 
muſt know, is looked upon in no other light but as 


i 
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an artful ſtroke of general ſttip in Trim to raiſe a duſt.- 
arid cover himſelf under the diſgraceful chaſtiſement 
he has undergone.— ain 
I your curioſity is not yet fatisfied—T will now- 
proceed to relate the battle! of the breeches-in the 
ſame exact manner 1 have done that of the watch- 
he it known then, that about ten 8 when 
John was appointed pariſh-clerk-of t 
id Trim took no ſmall pams to get into John's good 
graces, in order, as it afterwards-appeared, to coax 
a promiſe out of him of a pair of breeches, which 
John had then by him, of black pluſh, not much 
the wor ſe· for wearmg — Prim only begg d, for God's 
fake, to have them beſtowed upon him when John 
ſhould think fir to caſt them. | : 
Trim was one of theſe kind of men who loved a 
bit of finery in his heart, and would rather have a 
tatter'd rag of a better-body's, than the beſt plaim 
whole thigg- his wife could · ſpin him. . 
John, who was naturally unfuſpicious, made no- 
more difficulty of promiſing the breeches than the- 
parſon had done in promiſing the great coat and in- 
deed with ſomething leſsreſerve— becauſe the breech- 
es were John's own, and he could give them, with. _ 
out wrong, to whom he thought fit. rn 
tt happened, Fwas going to fay unluckily, but F 
ſhould rather ſay moſt luckily, for Trim, for he was 
te only gainer 7 it, that a quarrel; about ſome ſix 
or eight weeks after this, broke out betwixt the late 
parſon of the pariſh and John the clerk. Somebody 
(andiit was thought to be nobody but Trim) had put 
it into the parſon's head; „that John's deſk: in the 
church was at the leaſt four inches higher than it 
ſhould be — that the thing gave offence, and was 
indecorous, inaſmuch as it approached too near 
% upon a level with the parſon's deſk itſelf.“— This 


— 
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is church, this 1 


hardſhip the parſon | complained of loudly; and tod 


« 


A. down as; it ſhould be,” John made no other 1 
721; 1 ut: 


John, one day after prayers, * he could bear it no YN 
longer — and would have it altered, and brought 
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in his breeches- pocket. Nay, ſays Trim, it was not 
a fortnight ago, when your reverence took that 
ſtrong purge, that I went to the far end of the whole 
town to, borrow you a cloſeſtool — and came back, 
as the neighbours who flouted me will all bear wit- 
neſs, with the pan upon my head, and never thought 
it too much.“ Trim concluded this pathetic remon- 
ſtrance, with ſaying, He hoped his reverence's 
heart would. not ſuffer him to requite ſo many faith- 
ful ſervices by ſo unkind a return.:; — that if it was 
ſo, as he was the firſt, ſo he hoped he ſhould be the 
laſt example of a man of his condition ſo treated.” — 
This plan of Trim's defence, which Trim had put 
himſelf upon, could admit. of no other reply than a 
general ſmile —— Upon the whole, let me inform 
you, that all that could be-faid gro and con, on both 
ſides, being fairly heard, it was plain that Trim, in 
every part of this affair, had behaved very ill — and 
one thing, which was never expected to be known of 
bim, happened in the courſe of this debate to come 
out againſt him, namely, that he had gone and told 
the parſon, before he had ever ſet foot in his pariſh, 
that John bis pariſh-clerk — his church-wardens, and 
ſome of the heads of the pariſh, were a parcel of 
ſcoundrels. — Upon the upſhot, Trim was kick'd out 
of doors, and told at his peri] never to come there. 
t IN 1 ; 
; At aal, Trim huffed and hounced moſt terribly —- 
> ſwore he, would get a warrant — that. nothing would 
| ſerve him but he would call a bye-law, and. tell the 
whole parith how the parſon had miſuſed him; but 
cooling of that, as fearing the.parſon might poſlibly 
bind him over.to his good behaviour, and, for aught 
he knew, might. ſend him to the houſe of correction, 
he lets the parſon alone, and to revenge himſelf, falls 
foul upon the clerk, who had no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I — r1ps up the promiſe of the 
old — caſt pair of black pluſh — breeches.; 
-and , raiſes an uproar. in the town about it, not- 
withſtanding it had ſlept ten years — but all this, vou 
> mult know, is looked upon in no other light but 28 
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an artful ſtroke of generalſtrip in Trim to raiſe a duſt. 
arid cover himſelf under the diſgraceful chaſtiſement 
be tas under gene... 7 
II your curioſity is not yet ſatisfied I will now- 
proceed to relate the battle of the breeches in the 
ame exact manner I have done that of the watch- 
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he it known then, that about ten years ago, when | 
John was appointed pariſh-clerk-of this church, this 
frid'Frim took no ſmall pams to get into John's good i 
graces, in order, as it afterwards-appeared, to coax 
a promiſe out of him of a pair of breeches, which 
John had then by him, of black pluſh, not much 
the wor ſe for wearing Frim only begg d, for God's 
fake, to have them beftowed upon him when John 
ſhould think fit to caſt them. * a 
Trim was one of theſe kind of men who loved a 
bit of finery in his heart, and would rather have a 
tatter'd rag of a better-body's, than the beſt plain 
whole thiag- his wife could · ſpin him. . 
John, who was naturally unfuſpicious, made no- 
more difficulty of promiſing the breeches than the 
parſon had done in promiſing the great coat and in- 
deed with ſomething leſs reſerve becauſe the breech- 
es were John's own, and he could give them, with- 
out wrong, to whom he thought fit. * 
tt happened, Fwas going to fay unluckily, but . 
ſhould rather ſay moſt! luckily, for Trim, for he was 
the only gainer by It, that a quarrel; about ſome ſix 
or eight weeks after this, broke out betwixt the late 
parſon of the pariſh and John the clerk. Somebody 
(and it was thought to be nobody but Trim) had put 
it into the parſon's head; „that fohi's deſk in the 
church was at the leaſt four inches higher than it 
e ſhould be — that the thing gave offence, and was 
indecorous, inaſmuch as it approached too near | 
upon a level with the parſon's deſk itſelf.” —"Phjs : 
hardſhip the iparſon complained of loudly; and told 
John, one day after prayers, ** he could bear-it-mo + 
longer —and would have it altered, and brought 
. dow as; it ſhould be,” John made no other repo 
7111 ut: 
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but, © that the deſk was not of his raiſing: 
„ that *twas not one -hair-breadth higher than he 
found it — and that as he ſound it, ſo he would 
leave it. In ſhort, -he--would neither make an 
e encroachment, neither would he ſuffer one.“ — 
The late parſon might have his virtues, but the lead- 
ing part of his character was not humility — ſo that 
John's ſtiffneſs in this point was not likely to reconcile 
matters. — This was rings harteſt. 
After a friendly hint to John to ſtand his ground, 
away hies Frim to make his market at the vicarage. 
— What paſſed there I will, not ſay, intending not to 
be uncharitable; ſo ſhall content myſelf with only 
gueſſing at it from the ſudden change that appeared 
in Trim's dreſs for the better — for he had left bis old 
ragged coat, hat, and wig, in the ſtable, and was 
come forth ſtrutting acroſs the church yard, clad in 
a good charitable caſt coat, large hat, and wig, 
which the parſon had juſt given him. — Ho! ho! 
hollow John, cries Trim, in an inſolent bravo; as 
* etoud as: ever he could bawl— ſee here, my lad, how 
 - fme I am — Fhe more ſhame; for you, anſwered 
John ſeriouſly — Do you think, Trim, ſays he, ſuch 
- inery gained by ſuch ſervices, becomes you, or can 
wear well? — Fy upon it, Trim, I- could not have 
expected this from you, conſidering what friendſhip 
you pretended, ard how kind I have ever been to you 
; how many ſhillings, and fix-pences, I have gene- 
.rouſly lent you in your diſtreſfes. — Nay, it was but 
the other day that I promiſed you theſe black pluſh 
breeches I have on. — Rot your breeches, quoth. 
Trim {for Trim's brain was half turn'd with his new 
finery) rot your breeches, ſays he, — I would not 
take them up were they laid at my door — give them, 
and be d—d to you, to whom you like — I would 
have you to know | can have a better pair of the 
parſer's any day in the week — John told him plain- 
Iy, as his word had once paſſed him, he had u ſpirit 
above taking advantage of his inſolence in giving 
them away to another — but, to tell him his mind 
ſreely, he thought he had got ſo many favours NN 


C 
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that kind, and was ſo likely to get many more for 
the ſame ſervices, of the parſon, that he had bet- 
ter give up the breeches, with good nature, to ſome 


one who would be more thankful for them. 


Here John mentioned Mark Slender (who it ſeems: 
the day before had aſked John for them). not knowing 
they were under promiſe to Frim — Come, Trim, 


« ſays he, let poor Mark have them — you know he 


4% has not a pair to his a — : beſides, you ſee he is juſt 
of my fize, and they will fit to a T; whereas if I 
give them to you, look ye, they are not worth much; 
Hand beſides, you could not get your back- ſide into 
4 them, if you had them, without tearing them all to 
pieces — Every tittle of this was moft undoubtedly 
true; for Trim, you muſt know, by foul feeding, and 
playing the good-feilow. at the parſon's, was grown 
fome what groſs about the lower parts, if not higbem; 
ſo that, as all John ſaid upon the occafion was fact, 
Trim, with much ado, and after a hundred hums and 
hahs, at laſt, out of mere compaſſion to Mark, fgns, 
feals and delivers up ALI. RIGHT, InTexesr7, 
AND PRETENSIONS WHATSOEVER IN- AND ro 
THE SAID BxEECHES, THEREBY BINDING' HIS 
HEIRS, EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS AND. 


ASSIGNS, NEVER MORE TO CALL THE SAID __ 


cLAIM In QUESTION, — All this renunciation- 
was ſet forth, in an ample manner, to be in pure pi- 
ty to Mark's nakednefs — but the ſecret was, Trim 
had an eye to and firmly expected, in his own mind, 
the great green pulpit-cloth, and old velvet cuſhion, 
which were that very year to be taken down— which, 
by-the- bye, could he. have wheedled John a ſecond 
time, as he had hoped, would have made up the loſs. 
of the breeches ſeven-fold. + | 
Now, you mutt know, this pulpit-cloth and eu- 
fhion were not in John's gift, but in the church-war- 
dens, &c. However, as I faid above, that John was. 
a leading man in the pariſh, Trim knew he could 
help him to 'em if he would — but John had got a 
furfeit of him —— fo, when the pulpit-cloth, & , 
| 1 5 . Were. 
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were taken down, they were immediately given (John 
having a great ſay in it) to William Dee, who un- 
derſtood very well what uſe to make of them. _ 
As for the old breeches, poor Mark lived to wear 
chem but a ſhort time, and they got into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lorry Shim, an unlecky wight, by whom 
they are ſtill worn in truth, as you will gueſs, 
they are very thin by this time. 1 
But Lorry has a light heart, and what recom- 
mends them to him, is this, that, as thin as they are, 
he knows that Trim, let him ſay what he will to the 
contrary, ſtill envies the poſſeſſor of them, and, 
with all his pride, would be very glad to wear them 
after him. - . 
Upon this ſooting have theſe affairs ſſept quietly 
for near ten years — and would have ſlept for ever, 
but for the unlucky kicking-bout, which, as I ſaid, 
has ripped this ſquabble up afreſh; ſo that it was 
no longer ago than laſt week, that. Trim met and 
jnſulted Johm in the public town. way before: a hun- 
dred people — tax d him with the promiſe of the 
old caſt pair of black breeches, notwithſtanding 
Frim's ſolemn renunciation —— twitte& him with 
the pulpit-cloth- and velvet cuſhion. —— as good as 
told him he was ignorant of the common duties of 
his clerkihip ; adding very inſolently, that he. knew: 
not ſo much as to give out a common pſalm in tune. 
John contented: himſelf by giving a plain anſwer” 
to every article that Trim had laid to his charge. 
and appealed to his neighbours, who remembered 
tbe whole affair and, as he knew there was ne- 
ver any thing to be got by wreſtling with a chimney- 
ſweeper, he was going to take his leave of Trim for. 
ever. But hold — the mob by this time had got 
round them, and their high mightineſſes inſiſted upon 
_ having Trim tried upon the ſpot. 
Trim was accordingly tried, and, after a full 
heating, was convicted a ſecond time, and handled 
more roughly by one or more of them than even at 
the parſon's — - 1 


Trim, 
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Trim, ſays one, are you not aſliamed of yourſelf 
to make all this rout and diſturbance in the town, and 
ſet neighbours together by the ears, about an old 
- Worn-out ——— pair of caſt —— breeches 
not worth half a crown? Is there a caſt coat, or a 
place in the whole town, that will bring you in a 
ſhilling but what you have-ſnapped up like a greedy 
hound as you are. — | 5 

In the firſt place, are you not ſexton and dog- 
whipper, werth three pounds a year? Then you 
hegged the church-wardens to let your wife have the 

waſhing and darning of the church- linen which brin 
you in thirteen ſhillings and four-pence ; and then 
vou have fix ſhillings and eight pence for oiling and 
winding up the clock, both paid you at Eaſter —— 
the pounder's place, which is worth forty ſhillings 
a-year, you have got that too — you are the bailiff, 
-which the late parſon got you, which brings you in. 

_ forty ſhillings more. | >” Rt 
. Beſides all this, you have fix pounds a-year, paid 
you quarterly, fur bein mole-catcher to the pariſh, 
Aye, (fays the luckleſs wight above-mentioned 
who was ſtanding cloſe by him with the pluſh breech- 
es on,) you are not only mole-catcher, Trim, but 
you catch -STRAY CONIES too in the dark, and 
you pretend a licence far it, which | trow, will be 
looked. into at the next quarter-ſeſfions,” IJ. maintain 
it, I have a licence, ſays Trim, bluſhing as red as: 
ſcarlet - I have a licence, and, as I farm a warren 
in the next pariſh, I will catch conies every hour of 
the night. Vou catch conies! ſays a toothleſs old 
woman juſt paſſing by. R FT” 
This ſet the mob a laughing, -and ſent every man 
home in perfe& good humour, except Trim, who 
waddled very fowly off with that kind of inflexible 
gravity only to be equalled by one animal in the cre- 
ation, and ſurpaſſed by none. a5 
go; ; | Jam. ö 
Sir, yours, &c. &c, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Y Have broke open my letter to inform you, that 
I miſſed the opportunity of ſending it by the 


meſſenger, who I expected would have called upon 


me in his return thro? this village to York; fo it has 
lain a week or ten days by me — I am not ſorry for 


_ the diſappointment, becauſe ſomething has fince hap- 
pened, in - continuation of this affair, which I am 


thereby enabled to tranſmit to you all under one 


trouble. | 


When I finiſhed the above account, I thought (as 
did every ſoul in the pariſh) Trim had met with fo 
thorough a rebuff from John the pariſh-clerk, and 
the town's folks, who all took: againſt him, that 
Trim could be glad to be quiet, and let the mat- 
ter reſt. 

But, it ſeems, it is not half an hour ago fince Trim 
allied forth again, and, having borrowed a ſow- 
gelder's horn, with hard blowing he got the whole 
town round him, and endeavoured to raiſe a diſturb- 
ance, and fight the whole battle over again al- 
jedg'd that he had been uſed in the laſt fray worſe 
than a dog, not by John the pariſh-clerk, for I ſhould; 
not, quoth Tfim, bave valued him a ruſh fingle 
hands —— but all the town ſided with him, and 
twelve men in buckram ſet upon me, all at once, 
and kept me in play at ſword's point for three hours 
together. / | | 

Beſides, quoth Trim, there were two miſbegotten 
knaves in Kendal-green, who lay all the while in am- 
buſh in John's own houſe, and they all fixteen came 
wpon my back, and let drive at me all together —— 
a plague, ſays Trim, of all cowards. 

Trim repeated this ſtory above a dozen times, 
which.made ſome of the neighbours pity him, think-. 
ing the poor fellow crack-brain'd and that he actually 
believe what he ſaid, N 

After this Trim dropped the affair of the breeches, 
and began a freſh diſpute about the reading defk, 

þ 1 PE aro 85 which 
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which I told you had occafioned ſome ſmall diſpute 
between the late parſon and John, ſome years ago. 
This reading-deſk, as you will obſerve, was 
but an epiſode wove into the main ſtory by- the- bye, 
for the main affair was the battle of the breeches 
and the great coat.“ 5 - FE TRY 
However. Trim being at laſt driven out of theſe 
two citadels——he has ſeized hold, in his retreat, 
of this reading deſk, with a view, as it ſeems, to 
take ſhelter behind it. 4 452 
I cannot ſay but the: man has fought it out obſti- 
nately enough, ind; had his cauſe been good, 1 
ſhould have really pitied him. For, when he was 
driven out of the great watch-coat, you ſee he did 
not run away; — no, — he "retreated behind the 
breeches, and when he could make nothing of it be- 
hind the breeches, he got behind the reading deſk. 
To what other hold Trim will next retreat, the poli- 
ticians of this village are not agreed. Some think 
his next move will be towards the rear of the parſon's 
boot; but, as it is thought he cannot make a long 
Rand there; others are of opinion, that Trim will. 
once more in his life get hold of the parſon's horſe, 
and charge upon him, or perhaps behind him; but, 
as the horſe is not eaſy to be caught, the more ge- 
neral opinion is, that when he is driven out of the 
reading deſk, he will make his laſt retreat in ſuch a 
mannet, as, if poſſible, to gain the cleſe- fool, and 
defend bimſelf behind it to the very laſt drop. 
If Trim ſhould make this movement, by my ad- 
vice, he ſhould be left, beſides his citadel, in full 
poſſeſſion of the field of- batile, where 'tis certain he 
will keep every body a league off, and, may bop by 
himſelf till he is weary, "Beſides, as Trim ſeems 
bent upon purging himſelf, and may have abundance 
of foul: tumours to work off, 1 think he cannot be 
better placed. 111! Pars 4, OO 
But this is all matter of ſpeculation —Let me carry 
you back to matter of fact, and tell you what kind 
of ſtand Trim has actually made behind the ſaid 
deſk : * Neigbours and townſmen all, I will be fon 
Ta Se ; HE . ore 
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before my Lord Mayor, that John and his nineteen. 
men in buckram, have abuſed-me yorſe than a dog 
for they told you that 1 play'd faſt and go loofe with 
the late patſon and him in that old diſpute of theirs 
about the readiug · deſk, and that I made matters worſe 
between them, and not better.“ 

Of this charge Trim declared he was innocent as 
the child that was unborn —— that he would be, 
book-ſworn he had no hand in it. Me if ng 

He produced a ſtrong witneſs, and moreover inſi- 
nuated, that John himſelf, inſtead of being angty for 
What he had done in it, had actually thanked him 
Aye, Trim, ſays the wight in the pluſh breeches, but 
that was, Trim, the day before, 7 found thee out. 

- Beſides, Trim, there is nothing in that; for the ve- 
Ty year that you was made town's pounder, thou 
knoweſt well, that I both thanked thee myſelf, and: 
moreover gave thee a good warm Gd r for turning 
John Lund's cows and horſes out 2 my hard corn 
cloſe, which, if thou hadſt not done, (as thou told'ſt 
me,) I ſhould have loſt my whole crap; whereas 
John Lund and Thomas Patt, who are both here to, 

. teſtify, and are both willing to take their oaths on't, 
that thou thyſelf was the very man who ſet the gate 
open —— and after all, it was not thee, Trim, "was, 
the black-ſmith's ꝓoor lad who turned them; out 
ſo that a man may be thanked and,rewarded too for 

ood turn which he never did, nor ever did intend. 

"Fri could not ſuſtain this unexpected ſtroke — 
ſo Trim marched off the field without colours flying, 
or his horn . or any other enſigus of honour 

whatever. — Whether after this Trim intends to ral- 
ly a ſecond time — or whether he may not take it. 
into his head to claim the victory —— none "ot Trim 
himſelf, can inform you. 

However, the general opinion upon the whole is 
this, that in three ſeveral pitch'd battles, Trim has ; 

n ſo trimwd as never gif iſaſtrous hero was frin- 


med before. 
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| TO THE | 
RIGHT HON OUR ABLE | 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 
OF ENGLAND. 


Ea 
„ CaMY Ane 4 * 1 


FI HE Editor of the following Letters, is fo far 


from having taſted your Lordſhip's bounty, 
that he is, and perhaps ever muſt remain, a ſtranger 
to your perſon, conſequently no adulation is to be 
apprehended from him — | 5 


He leaves it the weak and oppreſſed, the widow 
and orphan, to proclaim your Lordſhip's virtues in 
your public capacity; that which he would celebrate 
is of N privaſe nature, namely, ybir fills] affaftion, 
Fhich is fb conſpicuous, that "he flattérs himſelf a 
Volume of Letters written by ſuch a perſon as Mr. 
SrE RN, in which your noble father is placed in a 
light ſo truly amiable, cannot fail of engaging your 
Lordſhip's gracious acceptance and protection — in 
this hope, and upon this foundation, he preſumes to 
.dedicate theſe papers to your Lordſhip, and to have 
the honour of ſubſcribing himſelf, f 


My Lord, 
your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble Servant, 


THE EDITOR. 
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| HE foul and infamous traffic, between diſhoneſt 
f bookſellers; and profligate ſcriblers, which has 
ſubſiſted for. more than e juſtly brought 
ee publications under ſuſpician, in England, 
France, and more efpecially in Holland : ininiſte vs af 
ſtate in evety European court, great generals, royal 
miſtreſſes, authors of eſtabliſhed reputation, in a 
word, all ſuch as have had the misſortune to adyance 
themſelves to eminence, have been obliged to leave 
behind them parcels of letters, and otber memoirs, 
of the moſt ſecret and important tranſactions of their 
times, in which, every fact beyond the information 
of a news- paper or coffee -houſe chat is fo faithfull 
miſtepreſented, every character delineated with fuck 
punctual deviation from the truth, and cauſes ' and 
effects which have no poſſible relation, are with ſuch 
amazing effrontery obttuded upon the public, that 
it is no wonder if men of | ſenſe, who read for inſtruc- 
tion as well as entertainment, generally condems 
them in the lump, never, or very rarely, affording 
them the bononr of a peruſal, — the publiſher: af 
theſe letters, however, has not the ſwalleſt apprę- 
henſion that any part of this well grounded cenſure 
can fall to his ſhare; he deals not in ſuxpriſing events 
to aſtoniſh the reader, nor in characters (one except - 
ed) which have figured on the great theatre of the 
world he purpoſely waves all prooſs which might be 
drawn. concerning their authenticity, from: the cha- 
racter of the gentleman who had the peruſal of the 
originals, and, with Eliza's/permiſſian,. faitbſully cor 
Pidd ther at Bombay in the Eaſt Indies; from! the _ 
toſtimany of ma ny reputable ſamilies in thigcity, who 
knew snd loved Eliza, careſſed and admired Mr. 
Sterne, and were well acqua inted with the tender 
friendſhip: between them, from -mavy curious aner- 
dotes in the ef ene 40 ane of whi 
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- were fully ſufficient to authenticate them, and ſub- 
mits his reputation to the iaſte and diſcernment of the 
commoneſt reader, who.muſt, in one view perceive 
that theſe letters are genuine, beyond any poſſibiliiy 
of doubt, — as the public is unqueſtionably entitled 
to every kind of information concerning the charac- 
ters contained in theſe letters, which conſiſts with 
the duties of humanity and a good citizen, that is, 
d miome acquaintance with thoſe of whom bonour- 
able · mention is made, or the publiſher is furniſhed 
with authorities to vindicate from Mr. Sterne's cen - 
ſures, which as a man of warm temper and lively 
imagination, he was perhaps ſometimas: hur ried into 
without due reflection, he perſuades hiniſelf that no 
party concerned, will or can be offended with this 
publication, eſpecially if it is conſidered that with- 
out ſuch information jt would be cold and unenter- 
mining; that by publiſhing their meritz he cannot be 
underſtood to. intend them any injury, and without 
It, he would in himſelf fail in his duty to the public. 
——FEiiza, the lady to whom theſe letters are ad- 
dreſſed, is Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wiſe of Daniel 
Draper, Eſq; counſellor- at Bombay, and at preſent 
chief of the Engliſh factory at Surat, a gentleman 
very much. reſpected in that quarter of the globe 
me is by birth an Eaſt Indian; but the.circumſtance 
of being born in the country not proving ſufficient to 
© Hefend' her delicate frame againſt the heats of that 
Hurning climate, ſhe came to England for the reco- 
very of her health, when 5 8 accident ſhe became 
acquainted with Mr. Sterne, he immediately diſcover- 
ed in her a mind ſo congenial with his own, ſo enlight- 
'ened, ſo refined, and ſo tender, that their mutual 
attraction preſently joined them inthe cloſeſt union 
that ' purity could poſſibly admit of he loved her as 
| his friend, and prided in her as his upils all her 
concerns became prefently his; her health, her cir- 
cumſtances, her reputation, her childten were bis; 
his fortune, his time, his country, were at her diſ- 
Poſal, ſo far. as the ſacrifice of all or any of theſe 
might, in his qpinion, contribute to her real bappi- - 


neſs, 
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neſs. If it-is aſked-whether the glowing heat of Mr. 
Sterne's affection never tranſported him to a flight 
er pre the limits of jure platoniſm, the publiſher - 
will not take upon abſolutely to deny it x but this he 
thinks, ſo far from leaving any ſtain upon that gen- 
tleman's memory, that it perhaps includes his faireſt 
encomium, fince to cheriſh the ſeeds: of piety and 
chaſtity in a heart which the paſſions are intereſted to 
corrupt, muſt be aflowed to be the nobleſt effort of 
a ſoul fraught and fortified with the juſteſt ſentiments 
of religion and virtue. — Mr. and Mrs. James, . ſo 
frequently and honourably mentioned in theſe letters, 
are the worthy heads of an opulent family, in this ci- 
ty: their character is too well eſtabliſhed to need the 
aid of the publiſher in ſecuring che eſtimation they 
ſo well deſerve, and uniyerfally poſſeſs, yet, he can- 
not reſtrain one obſervation ; N to have been re- 
ſpected and beloved by Mr. Sterne and Mrs. Draper, 
is no inconſiderabſe teſtimony, of their merit, and 
ſuch as it cannot be diſpleaſing to them to ſee ,pub- - 
liſhed to the world. Miſs Light, now Mrs. 
Stratton, is on all accounts a very amiable young lady 
— ſhe was accidently a paſſenger in the ſame ſhip 
with Eliza, and inffantly engaged her friendſhip and 
eſteem, but being mentioned in one of Mrs. Draper's 
letters to Mr. Sterne, in ſomewhat of a comparative 
manner with herſelf, his partiality for her, as ſhe: 
modeſtly expreſſed it, took the alarm, and betrayed 
him into ſome expreſſions, the coarſeneſs of which 
cannot be excuſed. Mrs. Draper declares that this 


lady was entirely unknown to him, and infinitely ſu- - 


perior to his idea of her: ſhe has been lately married 
to George Stratton, Eſq; counſellor at Madraſs. — 
The manner in which Mr. Sterne's acquaintance with 
the celebrated Lord Bathurſt, the friend and compa» 
nion of Addiſon, Swift, Pope, Steel, and all the 
fineſt wits of the laſt age, commenced, cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the curious reader: here, 
that great man is ſocial and unreſerved, unſhackled 
with that ſedulity in mp 


ith tl 18 a feigned character 
which expoſes moſt o 8 rank to the contempt of 
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wiſe men, and the ridicule of their valet de chambre; 
here he appears the ſame as in his hours of feſtivity 
and happineſs with Swift and Addiſon, ſuperior to 
formis and ceremonies, and, in his eighty-fifth year, 
abounding in wit, vivacity and humanity : methinks, 
— * the 2 of ſuch a gentleman's acquaintance re- 
ſembles that of 'converfing with ſuperior beings; but 
it is not fit to dwell longer on this pleaſing topic, leaſt 
it ſhould anticipate the reader's pleaſure in ruling 
the letter, itſelf. One remark however it ſuggeſls, 
Which may be uſeful to old men in general, namely, 
bat it appears by his Lordſhip's example, the four 
- contraCed' ſpirit obſerveable in old age, is not {perk | 
be an ene ef years, alte, they die cba 4 
pleaded in its excuſe.” Old mes would therefore db 
Weft to correct this odious quality in themſelves ; of, 
if that muſt not be, to invent a better apblogy for it. 
15 very much to be lamented, that Ehza's modeſty 
yas invincible to all the publiſher's endeavours to ob- 
tain her anfwers to theſe letters: her wit, penetration 
And judgment, her happinefs in the epiſtolary ſtyle, 
Jo raptutouſly commended by Mr. Sterne, could not 
il to furniſh a rich entertainment for the public. 
he publiſher could not help telling her, that he 
wilhed to God ſhe really was poſſeſſed of that vant». 
ty with which ſhe was charged; to which ſhe repli- 
ed, that ſhe was fo far from acquitting herſelf of 
vanity, that ſhe ſuſpected that to be the cauſe why 
ſhe could not prevail on herſelf to ſubmit her letters 
to the public eye; far altho? Mr, Sterne-was partia} to 
every thing of her's, ſhe could. not hope that the 
world would be ſo too. With this anſwer he was 
obliged to be contented ; yet cannot reflect without 
deep concern, that this * accompliſhment, ſa 
peculiarly antes to the refined and delicate under- 
ſtandings of ladies ſnould be yet fo rare, that we can 
boaſt of only one Lady Wortley Montague among 
us; and that Eliza, in particular, could not be pre- 
iled on to follow the example of that admired lady. 
The reader will remark that theſe letters have vart- 
aus ſignatures; fometimes he figns Sterne, ſometimes 
5917 5 5 Torick, 
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| Yorick, and to one or two he ſigns her Bramin. Al. 
tho? it is pretty 7 rally known who the Bramins 
are, yet leaft any bo ould be at a loſs, it may 
not be amifs to obſerve, that the principal caft or 
tiſde among the idblatreus Indians ae !th#[Brwming, 
and out of the chief claſs of this caſt comes the 
priefts ſo famous for their auſterities and the ſhock» | | 
g. torments; and frequently death, they vohuntihty - 
poſe themſefves; to, an a religious account. Naw, Þþ 
as Mr, Sterne was a clergyman, and Elizs an Iadian 
by birth, it was cuttomary with, her: to call him her 1 
rg, hich. be according]y, in his pleaſant mods, 
ien e oc e l eee 
„ 1tremgins only io take ſome, natige of the family, 
marked with ater „on whom Mr, Sterne bag 
thought proper to ſhed the bittereſt gall of his pen. 
It is however evident, even from ſome paſſages in the 
letters themſelves, that Mrs. Draper could not be 
_ eaſily pre vailed on to ſee this family in the ſame odi- 
ous light in which they appeared to her perhaps over 
 2ealous friend: He, in the heat, or I may ſay, but- 
ry of his affection, might have accepted ſuſpicious 
_ circumſtances as real evidences of guik, or liſtened 
too unguardedly: to the infinuations of their ene- 
mies. ' PCS Ke vox. | 
he that as it may, as the publiſher is not furniſhed 
with ſufficien ganthorities to exculpate them; he chuſes 
to drop the ungrateful ſubje&, heartily wiſhing, that 
this family may not only be innocent of the ſhocking 
treachery with which they are charged, but may be 
able to make their innocence appear dearly to the 
world ; otherwiſe, that no perſon may be induſtrious 
enough to make known their name. $f 
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E LIZ A will receive my books with this - the 
a ſummons came all hot from the heart; I wiſh 
that could give them any title to be offered to yours; 
the others came from the head — I am more indiffe- 
rent about their reception TEL. $655 
+ I know not how it comes, but Iam half in love 
with you — I ought to be wholly ſo ; for I never va- 
lued (or ſaw more good qualities to value) or thought 
more of one of your ſex than of you — ſo adieu. 


U— „ 
if not affectionately—— 
| I — 8—xx. 


CannorT. reſt Eliza, tho” T ſhall call on you at 
half paſt twelve, till I know how you do — may 
thy dear face ſmile as thou riſeſt, like the ſun of this 
morning! I was. much griev'd to hear of your alarin- 
| ing indiſpoſition yeſterday; and diſappointed to at 
bot being let in % Remember, my dear, that a! 
friend has the ſame right as a phyſician;“ — the 
etiqueties of this town (you'll ſay) ſay otherwiſe ; no 
matter, delicacy and propriety do not always conſiſt 
in obſerving their frigid doctrines — I am going out 
-to breakfaſt, but ſhall be at my lodgings by eleven, 
when I hope to read a ſingle line nnder thy own hand, 
that thou art better, and will be glad to ſee thy ; 


- 
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1 Got thy letter laſt night, Eliza, on my return 
from Lord Bathurſt's, where I din'd; and where 
] was heard (as I talk'd of thee for an hour without 
intermiſſion) with ſo much pleaſure and attention, 
that the good old Lord toaſted your health three ſe- 
veral times; and tho he is now in his eighty-fifth 


. 
* 
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year, ſays he hopes to live long enough to be intro 
duced as a friend, to my fair Indian diſciple; and to 
ſee her eclipſe all other Nabobeſſes as much in wealth, 
as ſhe already does in exterior, and (what is far bet- 
ter) in interior merit I hope ſo too. 


This nobleman is an old friend of mine. You know 
he was always the protector of men of wit and geni- 
us, and had thoſe of the laſt century, Addiſon, Steele, 
Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c. always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice of me began was 
ſingular, as it was polite: he came up to me one day, 
as Fg at the Princeſs of Wales's court —— ] 
* want to know you, Mr. St—ne ; but it is fit you 
« ſhould alſo know who it is that wiſhes this plea- 
© ſure.. You have heard,” continued he, of an 
% old Lord Bathurſt, of whom your Pope's and 
„ Swift's have ſung and ſpoken ſo much: I have 
« tived my life with geniuſes of that caſt, but have 
* ſurviv'd them; and deſpairing ever to find their 
« equals, tis ſome. years ſince I clos'd my accounts, 
and ſhut up my books, with Popgaty of neyer 
opening them again; but you have kindled a deſire 
in me to open them once more beſore I die, whi 
* I now do — ſo go home and dine with me?“ . 
This nobleman, I fay, is a prodigy ! for at eighty 
five he bas all the wit and promptneſs of a man of 


thirty — a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, and a power ſo 
pleaſe others, beyond whatever I knew; added. (o 
which, a man of learning, courteſy and ſechng —— 


He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with ungommon 
ſatisfaction; for there was only a third perſon, and 


of ſenſibility, with us — and a moſt, ſentimental after- 


noon till nine o'clock, have we paſſed! But thou, 
Eliza, was the ſtar that conducted jand_enligh:en'd 
the diſcourſe ! and when | talk'd not of thee, . ſtill 


didft thou fill my mind, and warm every thought T 
.urter'd! for Jam not; aſham'd to acknowledge, 1 
greatly miſs thee beſt of all good girls! the ſuf- 


{erings 1 have ſuſtained all night on account of thine, 


Eliza, are beyond my power of words — afſuredly 
daes heaven give ſtrength proportion'd to the weight: 


it lays upon us Thou haſt been bow'd down, my 


* 


* =_ 
* 1 


Q 5 child. 
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child, wirh every burden that ſorrow of heart and 
pain of body could inflict on a poor being — and 
Mill thou tell'ſt me thou art beginning to get eaſe, thy 
fever gone — thy ſickneſs, the pain in thy ſide, va- 
niſhing alſo — 5 | 
May every evil fo vaniſh, that thwarts Elra's 
happineſs, or but awakens her fears for a moment. — 
Fear nothing, my dear; hope every thing, and the 
balm of this paſſion will ſhed its influence on thy 
health, and make thee enjoy a ſpring of youth and 
. more than thon haſt hardly yet taſt- 


And fo thou haſt Hx'd thy Bramin's portrait over 
thy writing deſk, and will conſult it in all doubts and 
difficulties ; Grateful good girl! Yorick ſmiles 
contentedly over all thou doſt; his picture does not 
do juſtice to his own complacency —— . 
Thy ſweet little plan and diſtribution of thy time, 
how worthy of thee ! 38S 
Indeed, Eliza, thou leaveſt me nothing to direct 
thee in; thou leaveſt me nothing to require, nothing 
to aſk, but a continnance of that conduct which won 
my eſteem, and has made me thy friend for ever. 
May the roſes come quick back to thy cheek, and 


.* the rubies to thy lips! but truſt my declaration, Eli- 


Qs 


za, that thy huſband (if he is the good feeling man I 
'with | him) will preſs thee to him with more honeſt 
warmth and affection, and kiſs thy pale poor dejected 
face, with more tranſport than he wou'd be able to 
do in the beſt bloom of all thy beauty —and ſo he 
ought. I pity him — he muſt have ſtrange feelings, 
if 5 knows not the value of ſuch a creature as thou 
N : | 
I am glad Miſs Light goes with you, ſhe may re- 


lie ve you from many anxious moments. 


Jam glad too, that your ſhipmates are friendly be- 
ings — you cou'd leaft diſpenſe with what is contrary 
to thy. own nature, which is ſoft and gentle. Eliza, 
it wou'd civilize favages; tho' pity were it, thou 


thould'ſt be tainted with the office =— 
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Hou canſt thou make apologies for thy laſt letter 
tis moſt delicious to me, for the very reaſons. yu 
excuſe it. n 2 1 
Write to me, my child, only ſuch; let them ſpeak 
the eaſy chearfulneſs of a heart that opens itſelf any 
how, and every how, to a man you ought to eſteem 
and truſt— „ = 
Such, Eliza, I write to thee, and fo I ſhould ever 
live with-thee, moſt artlefly, moſt affectionately, if 
Providence permitted thy reſidence in the ſame ſeQi- 
on of the globe; for Lam all that honour and inclina- 


tion can make me. 


 . BRAMIN- 


| Wx1T# this, Eliza, at Mr. James's whilſt he is 
dreſſing, and the dear girl his wife is writing be- 
fide me to thee — £1.51 | 
I got pour melancholy-billet before we ſat down 
to dinner; tis melancholy indeed my dear, to hear ſo 
piteous an [account of thy ſickneſs : thou art encom- 
paſſed with evil enow, without that additional weight 
— fear it will fink thy poor ſoul, and body with it, 
paſt recovering Heaven fupply thee with forti- 
tude k we have talkd of og thee, Eliza, and 
of thy ſweet virtues, and 
whole afternoon.— un „ 
Mrs. Janes and! the Bramin have mixed their tears 
a hundred times, iu ſpeaking of thy hardſhips, thy 
goodne ſs, thy graces: tis a ſubject that will never 
end between us Oh, the is good and friendly! 
The * by heaven are worthleſs ; I have heard 
enough to tremble at the articulation of the name. 
—— How cou'd you, Eliza, leave them (or ſuffer 
them to leave you rather) with impreſſions the leaſt 
fayoufrable? I have told. thee enough to plant diſguſt 
againſt their treachery to thee, to the laſt hour ofthy - 
life; yet till, thou told'ſt Mrs. James at laſt, that 
thou'believeſt they affectionately loved thee ——her - 
delicacy to my Eliza, and true regard to ber eaſe of 
mind, have ſaved thee from hearing more glaring; 
-proofs of their baſeneſs, = For God's ſake write not 
\ "* 


aring. conduct, tue 
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to them, nor foul thy fair characters with ſuck pol- 
luted hearts, They love thee! — What proof? — 
Is it their actions which ſay ſo? or their zeal for 
thoſe attachments which do thee honour, and make 
these happy? Or their tenderneſs for thy fame? —— 
No; but they weep, and ſay tender things. 
— Adieu to all ſuch for ever. 1 2 
Mrs. James's honeſt heart revolts againſt the idea 
of even returning them one viſit. I honour her, and 
honour thee, for almoſt every act of thy life, but 
this blind partiality to an unworthy being. 
Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow me a right, 
which ariſes only out of that fund of affection I have, 
and ſhall preſerve for thee, to the hour of wy 
death 5 . . 
KReeflect, Eliza, what are my motives for perpetu- 
ally adviſing thee: think, whether I can have any 
which proceed not from the cauſe I have mentioend ? 
T think you a very deſerving woman, and that you 
want nothing but firmneſs, and a better opinion of 
yourſelf, to be the beſt female charaRer I know. 
I with I cou'd infpire you with a ſhare of that va- 
nity your enemies lay to your charge (tho? to me it 
has never been 'vifible) becauſe J think in a well 
turned mind it will produce good effects. 6 
I probably ſhall neyer ſee you more; yet flatter 
myſelf you will ſometimes think of mowith 1 pleaſure, 
- becauſe you muſt be convinced I love you, and fo 
intereſt myſelf in your reQitude, that I had rather 
hear of any evil befalling you, than your want of re- 
verence for yourſelf ——— I had not power to keep 
this remonſtrance in my breaſt tis now out 
So adieu; heaven watch over my Eliza, Thine, 
| 155 | YORICK. 


FO whom ſhou'd Eliza apply in her diſtreſs, but 
to the friend that loves her: why then, my 
dear do you apologize for employing me? 
.» Yorick would be offended, and with reafon, if you 
ever ſent commiſſions to another, which he cou'd ex- 
ecute — I have been with Zumps — and firſt, your 
piano forte muſt be tuned from the baſs middle mw | 
Ls | 0 
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of your guitar, which is C. —— I have got you a 


hammer too, and a pair of pliars to twiſt your wire 
with; and may every one of them, my dear, vibrate 
ſweet comfort to thy hopes | 


l have bought you ten bandſome braſs ſcrews to 


hang your neceſſaries upon: | purchaſed twelve, but 
ſtole a couple from you to put up in my own cabin 
at Coywauld — 1 ſhall never hang or take my hat 
off one of them but J ſhall think of you ——1 have 


bought thee moreover a couple of iron fcrews, which” 
are more to be depended upon than braſs for the 


globe ;. 


have wrote alſo to Mr. Abraham Walker pilot at 


Deal, to acquaint him that I had diſpatched theſe in 
a packet directed to his care, which I deſired he would 
ſeek after the moment the Deal machine arrives —— 
I have moreover given directions to him, what ſort 


of an arm chair you wou'd want, and have directed 


him to purchaſe the beſt that Deal cou'd afford, and 
to take it with the parcel in the firſt boat that went 


off. Would I coù'd, Eliza, thus ſupply all thy 


wants, and all thy wiſhes! it would be a ſtate of 
"happineſs to me — | N | 
The journal is as it ſhould be, all but its contents 


Poor dear patient being! I do more than pity you; 


for I think I loſe both. firmneſs and philoſophy as l 
figure to myſelf: your diſtreſſes; — Do not think I 
ſpoke laſt night with too much aſperity of * * ®, 
there was a cauſe, and beſides, a good heart ought 
noi to love a bad one, and indeed cannot; but adieu 
to the ungrateful ſubjed ien 


4 have been this morning to ſee Mrs. James; ſhe 


loves thee tenderly and unſeignedly; ſhe is alarmed 


for thee; ſhe ſays thou lookeſt moſt ill and melan- 
cholly on going away; — ſhe pities thee — I ſhall 
«vifit her every ere while Fam in town 


As this may be my laſt letter, I earneſtly bid thee | 
farewel! may the God of kindneſs, be kind to thee, 


and approve himſelf thy protector, now thou art de- 


Aenceleſs! and for thy daily comfort bear in thy 

mind this truth, that whatever meaſure of ſorro 
and dullneſs is thy portion, it will de repaid to thee . 
| _ * 8 Uh: 
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in a full meaſure of happineſs, by the Being thou 
“ haſt wiſely choſen for thy eternal friend Fare- 
wel Eliza; while I live, count upon me as the moſt 
diſintereſted and warm of earthly friends. 

.  —_— 23 n YORICK. 


My deareſt Eliza, be to © | 
Br OI a new journal this morning: you ſhall ſee 
it, for if | live not till you return to England, 1 
will leave it you as a legacy: tis a ſorrowful page, 
but I will write chearful ones; and could 1 write 
letters to thee, they ſhould be chearful ones too, but 
few (I fear) will reach thee — however, depend upon 
receiving ſomething of the kindly every poſt, till 1 
va veſt thy hand, and bid'ſt me write no more — . 
Tell me how you are, and what fort of fortitude 
heaven inſpires thee with: how are your accommo- 
dations, my dear? —Is all right ?— Scribble away 
any thing, and every thing to me. ol 3528 
Depend upon ſeeing me at Deal with the James's, 
ſhould you be detained there by contrary winde. 
Indeed, Eliza, I ſhould with pleaſure fly to you, 
could I be the means of rendering you any fervices, or 
doing you any kindneſs —— Ho! 
+. Gracious and merciful God, conſider the an- 
_ «©, gutſh of a poor girl — ſtrengthen and preſerve 
her, in all the ſhocks her frame muſt be expoſed 
to: ſhe is now without protector but thee ; fave 
her from all the accidents of a dangerous element, 
and give her comfort at the laſt. 0 0 
My prayer, Eliza, | hope is heard, for the ſky 
fees to ſmile upon me as I look up to it 
I am juſt returned from our dear Mrs. James's, 
where | have been talking. of thee theſe three hours 
— ſhe has got your picture, and likes it 3+ but Mariat 
and fome other judges agree, that mine 1s the better, 
and expreſſive of a fweeter character; but what is 
that to the original ? — Yet I acknowledge her ug 
picture for the world, and mine only calculated 10 
pleaſe a very ſincere ſriend, or ſentimental philoſo- 
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In 
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la the one you are dreſſed in ſmiles, and with all 
the advantages of filks, pearls, and ermine; in the |} 
other, ſimple as a veſtal, appearing the good girl na- 
ture made you; which to me conveys ah idea of 
more unaffected ſweetneſs than Mrs. D—p—r hab | 

ed for conqueſt in a birth-day ſuit, with her counte= 
; nance animated, and dimples viſible” —— _ 
If T remember right, Eliza, you endeavoured to 
collect every charm of your perſon into your face, 
with more than common care, the day you fat for 
no NY 3 your colour too brighten'd, and your 
eyes ſhone with more than their uſual brilliancy —— 
I then requeſted yon to come ſimple and unadorn'd 
when you fat for me, knowing (as 1 ſee with unpre- 
judiced eyes} that you cou'd receive no addition from 
the filk- worm's aid, or jeweller's poliſh —— 
Let me now tell you a truth, which J believe 
F utter'd before — when I firſt ſaw you, I beheld 
you as an object of compaſſion, and a very plain 
woman en e 
The mode of your dreſs (the faſhionable) disfigur- 
ed you but nothing now cou'd render you ſucb, 
but the being ſolicitous to make yourſelf admired as 
a handſome one a3 | 
You are not handſome, Eliza — nor is your's a 
face that will pleaſe the tenth part of your be- 
holders — _ | Sb 
But you are ſomething more; for I ſeruple not to 
tell you, | never faw fo intelligent, ſo animated, fo 
good a countenance z nor ever was there, nor will 
there be, that man of ſenſe, tenderneſs: and feeling, 
in your company three hours, that was not or will 
not be your admirer and friend in conſequence of it; 
that is, if you aſſume or affumed no character foreign 
to your own, but appear'd the artleſs being nature 
defign'd you for—a ſomething in your voice and 
eyes, you poſſeſs in a degree more- perſuaſive than 
any woman I ever ſaw, read, or heard of: — but it 
is that bewitching ſort of nameleſs excellence, that 
men of nice ſenſibility alone can be touch'd with 
Was your huſband in England, I wow'd freely give 
him five hundred pounds (if money cou'd purc . 
ö 5 U e 
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the acquiſition) to let you only ſit by me two hours 
in the day, while I wrote my Sentimental Journey 
lam ſure the work wou'd ſell fo much the bet- 
ter for it, that I ſhould be reimburſed the ſum more 
than ſeven times told | 
I would not give nine-pence for the picture of you 
that the have got executed; it is the reſem- 
blance of a concerted made-up coquette —— ycur 
eyes, and the ſhape of your face (the latter, the moſt 
perfect oval I ever ſaw) which are perfections that 
wuſt ſtrike the moſt indifferent judge, becauſe they 
are equal to any of God's works in a ilar way, and 
finer than any I beheld in all my travels, are mani- -* 
feſtly inſpired by the affected leer of the one, and 
ſtrange appearance of the other, owing to the. atti- 
tude of the head ; which is a proof of the artiſt's or 
your friend's falſe taſte. 
The * * s verify the character I once gave, of 
. . ſticking like pitch or bird- lime —— 
nt a card that they wou d wait on Mrs.“ * * 
on Friday. 
= $:e ſent back ſhe was engag'd — 
— Then, to meet at Ranelagh to night; the an- 
ſwer'd, ſhe did not go— | 
She fays, if ſhe allows the leaſt footing, ſhe never 
* ſhall get rid of the acquaintance, which the is reſolv'd 
to drop at once. 
_ =, She knows them; ſhe. knows they are not her 
friends or your's, and the firſt uſe they wou'd make 
of being with her, would be to ſacrifice you to her 
(if they could) a ſecond time. — 
Let her not, then, let her not, my. dear, be a 
. Ef. friend to thee than thou art to thyſelf: ſhe 
egs I w.ll reiterate my requeſt to you, that you will 
not write to them —— 'twill give her, and thy Bra- 
min too, inexpreſſible pain—— Be aſſured, all this 
is not without reaſon on her ſide ; I have my reaſons. 
too, the firſt of which is, that | ſhould grieve to ex- 
ceſs if Eliza wanted that fortitude her Yorick has 
built ſo high upon 
I faid, I wou'd never more mention the name to 
thee; and had I not received it as a kind of chargo 
from 


hy * 
* Re A 


4; 


YORICK ro ELIZA. 17 
from a dear woman that loves you, I ſhould not have 
broke my word Wont 2 22 
1 will write again to-morrow to thee, thou beſt, 

and moſt endearing of girls: a peaceful night to thee ; 

my ſpirit will be with thee thro' every watch of it. 

My dear Eliza, | „ 1 
FN H! I grieve for your cabin 3 and freſh painting 

will be enough to deſtroy every nerve about 

_ thee, — nothing ſo pernicious as white lead— Take 

care of yourſelf, dear girl, and fleep not in it too 

| ro, twill be enough to give you a ſtroke of an epi- 
8 | 

l hope you wilt have left the ſhip, and that my let- 

ters may meet and greet you, as you get out of your 

poſt-chaiſe to Deal — When you have got them all, 

put them, my dear, into ſome order — the firſt 
eight or nine are number'd, but I wrote the reſt 
without that direction to thee — but thou wilt find 


them out by the day or hour, which, I hope, I have 


generally prefix d to them: when they are got to 
ther in ehronological order, ſe them together under 
a cover —— I truſt, they will be a perpetual refage 
to thee from time to time, and that thou wilt (When 


weary of fools and unintereſting diſcourſe) retire, ang 


converſe an hour with them and me 2 
have not had power, or the heart to aim at en- 
livening one of them with a ſingle ſtroke of wit or hu- 
- mour ; but they contain ſomething better, and what 
you will feel more ſuited to your ſituation —— a long 
detail of much advice, truth and knowledge. 
I hope too, you will perceive looſe touches of an 
honeſt heart in every one of them, which ſpeak more 
than the moſt ſtudied periods, and will give thee 
more ground of truſt and reliance upon Vorick, than 
all that Jabour'd eloquence cou'd ſupply —— Lean 
then thy whole weight, Eliza, upon them, and up- 
on me. | WTI Th $4.9 
May poverty, diſtreſs, anguith and ſhame be 
my portion, if ever L give thee reaſon to repent - 
Lethe knowledge of me.” — | 


4 


18 EET TERS) FI 
Mich this aſſeveration, made in the preferice of # 
Juſt God, I pray to him that ſo it 01. ed wih 

me, as Ideal candidly and honourably with thee — 

I I would not miſſead thee, Elina; I would not in- 

jure thee in che opinion of a ſingle individual, for the 
richeſt crown the proudeſt monarch wears 
$f] Remember, that while T have life and powef, "BY 
ever is mine, you nay -fiyle, and think your's z tho“ 
ſorry ſhohld I be, if ever my friendſhip was put to 
tbe teſt thus, ſor your own delicacy's 1 
Money and counters are gf equal uſe, in my. opi- 
nion 3 they both ſerve to fet up with —— hope 
- © vill anſwer this letter; but if thou art d&barr'd 
the elements which hurry thee away, wit write 
one for the, and knowing it is fuch-an one as thou © 
would'ſt have written, l will regard it as my Eliza's— 
Honour and happineſs; and health and comforts of 
i 905 kind fail along with thee, thou moſt worthy: of 
ri! 
I wilt. we for thes and my Lydia, be rich for the 
dear children of my heart,. gain wiſdom, gain fame” 
and happineſs, to ſhare them with thee and her in 
my olo age ff | 
Once for all, ads. preſerve thy life feadily, 
purſue the ends we propoſed; and let nothing rob 
thee of thoſe powers. heaven has given thee for thy 
well being 
What can Ladd more in the agitation of mind I am 
in, and within five minutes of the laſt poſt- man > bell; 
” byt recommend thee to heaven, and recommend 
myſelf to heaven with thee, 1 in the fame fervent 
ejaculation: 
That we may be happy and meet agnin—ift not 
4% in this world, in the next.” 


| Adieu; Tam thine affectionately, Eliza, and ever- 
1 ee | 
* 2 I CK. 


My dear 8 46 aj 
I Think you could a& no dw ng did 
with your young ſoldier ; there was no _—_ 
the 


— 


vo nick + E LIZ A. my. 
the 10 againſt him, either in politeneſs or hytha- | AC 


| Thou tel he ſeems ſuſceptible of tender impreſs : 
fions, and that before Miſs L-—t has failed a fort- 
night he will be in love with her P 
tow T think it a thouſand times more likely, that 
he atraches himſelf to thee, Eliza, becauſe hou art 8 
a thouſand times mare amia ble 28 
Five months with Eliza, and in the fate room, 
and an amorous ſon of Mars beſdes, It no can 32 . 


„% Mafer.” 5 : 
"= z dudghill {but his rd. de & pute, E 2 
i 158 2 


The ſun if he Gi aun it; wou'd dot 
feſtial, Enever heard they were polluted! 
aft ſuch wift 0” be 'trly deareſt child; in this and 
every ſuch ſituntſon as you will be expoſed ro, t 5 | 
thou art fixed forlife; ——  - 3 
But, thy diſcretion, thy wiſdom, thy hovour, the - - 
ſpirit of thy Yorick, and thy own ſpirit, which — 
equa} to it, will be thy ableſt counſellors —— _ ' 
| Surely by this time, ſomething is doing towards the as 
. accommodation — but yy may not clean waſhing * 
and rubbing do, inſtead ainting your cabin as it 
is to he hung Paint is ſo pernicious both to your | 
| nerves and longs,” and will keep you ſo much longer 
too out of poſſeſſion of your apartments, where I hope 
you wilt paſs ſome of your happieſt hours — __ 
F fear the beft of your ſhipmates are only genteel 4s 
by compariſon with the contraſted crew with which © 
thou muſt behold them;—ſo was you know who, from = 
the ſame fallacy that was put upon the judgment, 
when — but I will not mortify you — if they are de- 
cent and diſtant, it is enough, and as much as is io 
de expected; if any of them are more, I rejoice = | 
* e wilt. want every aid, and tis thy due to have 
k —_ | 
ge cautious only, my dear, of intimacies j = good 
hearts are open, and fall naturally into them 
Heaven infpire thine with fortitude, in this and eve 


other dead! trial! 2 
17 y "Beſt 


2 LETTERS Tao 
Beſt of God's works!. farewel — love me I be- 
ſeech thee, and remember for ever, I am, my Elizg, 
and ever will be, in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, 

. er e e 
P. S. Probably you will have an opportunity of 
writing to me by ſome Dutch or French ſhip, or 
from the Cape de Verd Islands — t will reach me 
ſome hoõ 0 n 


TY wrsn to God, Eliza, it was poſſible to poſtpone the 
1 voyage to India for another year; for l am firm- 
* perſuaded within my own heart, that thy huſband 
could never limit thee with regard to time | 
I fear that Mr. B—, has exaggerated matters — I 
lle not his countenance ; it is abſolutely killing ; — 
ſhould evil befal thee, what will he have not to an- 
ſwer for: J know not the Ig that will be deſerv- 
ing of ſo much pity, or that I ſhall bate more; he 
will be an pe pax? + alien; in which caſe I will be a 
father to thy children, my good girl ; therefore take 
no thought about them —— __ _. | S 
But, Eliza, if thou art ſo very ill, till put off all 
thoughts of returning to India this year — write to 
your huſband =» tell him the truth of your caſe — If 
be is the generous humane man you deſcribe him to 
be, he cannot but applaud your conduct. I am cre- 
ditably informed, that his repugnance to your living 
in England ariſes only from the dread which has en- 
ter'd his brain, that thou mayeſt run him in debt, be- 
ee thy appointments, and that he muſt diſcharge 
them 0 nd 225 7 | 
That ſuch a creature ſhould be facrificed for the 
Rap confideration of a few hundreds, is too, too 
hard! 15 | 
Oh! my child, that I could with propriety indem- 
nify him for every charge even to. the laſt mite that 
thou haſt been of to him ! with joy would | give him 
my whole ſubſiſtence! nay, ſequeſter my hvings, and 
truſt to the treaſures Heaven has furniſhed my head 
with, for a future ſubſiſtence —— 
You owe much, I allow to your huſband ; you 
| owe 
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owe ſomething to appearances and the opinions of 
the world; but truſt me, my dear, you owe much 


likewiſe to yourſelf ; return therefore from Deal if 


you continue ill: I will preſcribe for you gratis — - 
you are not the firſt woman by many, I have done ſo * 


for with fucceſs —— 


I will ſend for my wife and daughter, and they ſhall 
carry you in purſuit of health to ' Montpelier, the 

wells of Bancois, the Spa, or whether thou wilt ; 
thou ſhalt direct them, and make parties of pleaſure 
in what corner of the world fancy points out to you 


We ſhall fiſh upon the banks of Arno, and loſe 
ourſelves in the ſweet labyrinth of its vallies; and 


then thou ſhouldſt warble to us, as I have once or 


twice heard thee — © Pm loſt, I'm loſt ;” but we 


-- 


would find thee again, my Eliza— 
Of a ſimilar nature to this was your phyſician' 5 


re- . 
 ſeription : ** Uſe gentle exerciſe, the pure ecke 


« air of France or milder Naples, with the GAL 
« of friendly gentle beings;” £ - 


11 * he certainly enteted to your ſeel- 


z he knew the fallacy of medicine to a creature 


w whoſe Illneſs has ariſen from the affliction of her 
mind.— Time only, my dear, I fear you muſt truſt 


to, and have your reliance on; may it give you the 


health ſo enthuſiaſtic a votary to the charming boch 
deſs deſer ves ?? 


1 honour vou, Eliza, for keeping ſocbet ſome = 
things, which if nr bad been a Les er 4 


yourſelf — 


There is a dignity in venerable affidtion which will * 


not allow it to appeal to the world for pity or redreſs. 


—— Well have you ſupported that character, my v2 


amiable philoſophic friend! and indeed, I begi 


* 
7 vt 
8 
* 


think you have as many virtues as my uncle Fobys "ID 


widow 


I don't mean to inſinuate, buſfey, chat my b Fe 
is no better founded than his was of Mrs. Wadman's; 
nor do I believe it poſſible for any Trim to convince 
me it is equally fallacious ; I am fare while I have 


Talking | 


od vans ic 1s not. 


* 
8 


* : ; 
_— © ; 
& © 


CY "oe E 17 iT K R s on . 
Talking of widows . pray. Blizp, if ever you are 
* do not . of giving aer to ſome wealthy 
- Nabob, becauſe | 15 to marry f 4g 3 Hegel 
My wite live long —— thechas' ſold all the 
provinces in France already, and I know not the wo- 
man 1 ſhould like ſo well for her ſubſtitute as u. 
ſelf 
Ti true, Lam ASE Wer in conſtitution, god yon 
but twenty-five ; rather too great a diſparity” this 
but what J want in youth Iwill make up in wit and - 
humour. . 

Nov Swift ſo loved his Stella, Scarron his Mainte- 
non, or Waller bis Sachariſſa, as I will love and ſing 
thee, my wife elect — all thoſe names, eminent as 
they were, ſhall give place to thine, Eliza. 

ell me in anſwer to this, that you approve and 
bonour the propoſal ; and tkat you weyld (like the 

Rator's miſtreſs) bave more joy in putting: on an old 

an's ſlipper, than in aſſociating with ine gay, e 
yoluptuous and the young =— #4 


"= ee ON. © 1s | 
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© My dear Eliza, 112 
Hays, been withip the verge . gates af 
death: I was ill the laſt time I rote 0 you, and 
A of what would be the conſequenee — 
My fears were but tog well faunged; for in ten mi- 
nutes after I difpatch'd my letter, this poo fine ſpun 
frame of Yorick's gave — and I broke a veſſel in 
my breaſt, and could not ſtop the loss of blood till 
; - four this morning] have filled all thy India hand- 
N kerchiefs with it: it came, I think, from the heart 
| I fell aſleep, thro' weakneſs, at ſix, and awoke 
with the boſom of my ſhirt ſteep'd in tears 
I-dream'd I was fitting under the canopy of Iogo- 
lence; and that thou cam'ſt into the room with a 
aul in thy band, and told nie; * My ſpirit had 
« flown to thee to the Downs with tidings of my 
de fate, and that you was come to 2 
0 canſolation filial. affection could * — * to 
5 receive 


2 


1 


do thee with © pleaſure arifing from 1 5 5 ic 


| preſe'd it) , could not by a combination of Ubddents 


half the literati in town: eee e with | 


VORICK * 4 t fin 3s 1 
breath aud bleſſing,” — WInun 


rt : 
e aul about my waiſt, and knee. | 

| $6 ted my attention 

Hecke but in what a rame, Oh, my God 1! 


But thou wilt remember my tears, and put them all 
into thy bottle Dear girl, I fee ther; thou art 
for erer preſent to my fancy, embracipg my feeble 


knees, aud raiſing thy fine eyes to bid we be of com- 


1 


= "And whe talk 77 the words of Efau, as 
| meer d y thee, perpetually ring in my ears.— 


7 4/BleG me even alſo, my father” — 
ares: attend rn; rms thou child 175 my heart — 
bleeding is quite and I feel the principle 
of Hife ſtron . alarm d. q . 
ra, 1 know I ſhall do well 
I. have eat my breakfaſt with hunger 


impreſſion in my-imagination — TH, 
„ That all wil 2£rmingte to our hearts content“ 4 
—— Comfort thyſelf eternally with this perſuaſion,  ® 
That the beſt of beings” (as thou durch haft e- 


t 
. ſuch a chain of events, merely to he * 
ource of miſery to the ſeading perſon engaged i in 


| Myer a Robey Tt 


The obſervation was very applicable, very good, 


and very'elegantly expreſs d: I wiſh. my MERIT did 
juſtice to the wording of it 


Who taught yon the art of writing ſo ſreetly, | 


Eliza? Vou ablohutely have exalted it 10 4 ſcienge 
When Lam in want of ready caſh,” and ill health will 
not Permit my genius to exert itſelf; I hall print your 
* as Finib'd Eſſays, by an 1 Indian 


— The ſtilè is new, and would almoſt be a 


1 ent. recommendation for their ſelling * with- 


but merit; but their ſenſe, natural eaſe and f plult, is 

not to be equal? d, 1 believe, in this ſection of the 

globe; nor, Il anſwer for it, by any of your coun- 
omen in your's — 2 


I have ſhow'd your letter to Mrs. 8 and to 


i 
1 N 


„ ir ron e 2 Vs 
3 | n becauſe I meant to do you honour by is. | 

Tou cannot how many admirers:your epi; > 
tolary productions — in'd you, that never view /d 
Faur external * if org wonder where. thou 
Kult acequire, thy gra 


* goodneſs, thy ac $a, 
* 2 iſhments! fo . ed 8 


«a 


vcated! Nature 
YG es 3 OP to make thee lone) the belt and 
for thou art not in m eyes alone 

faireſt of all her works 4 F 

And ſo, this is the laſt letter thou art o 1 
iD from me, becauſe. the Earl of Chatham (I read 
the papers) i 18. got· to the Downs, and the. wind 
-| _ find) 1s fair — if ſo, bleſſed woman, take my las, 
laſt farewell! Cheriſh the remembrance of me; think 


"=D how 1 eſteem, na . how e e J love thee, - 
2nd r a price 1 ſer upon thee. Adieu, adieu. 
and with my adieu, og me gin ive the one freight rule 
f conduct, that thou baſt heard from my of in a 
. If pr but I concenter it in one ond. Thr 


REVERENCE THTSELT. 


| Atiev once mere, Rs may a0 e io heart 
t a wrinkle y face t old it again 

er 1 doubt e diſturb the ſerenity 2 
thy mind, or awaken = pa one ons hy . 
children, for they are TR; Is Way 


friend a 7 


p. 8. aber that ® Hope rr fi n 
by ſweetening them; ſo fing my little langs 
. 2 the ful des, with the devotron,of an hymn, 
EE EM morning thou riſk .and thou. wilt eat thy 
3 brea faſt more comfort for it —.—, Bleſſings 
|  _ _ reſt, and Hygeia go with thee: | May'ſt thou ſoon 
| returf\ in peace and affluence ta illumipe my night 
Im aT dal be the laſt to deplore thy loſe, and 
Vill be the firſt. o eee nk; bai 1 5 re- 
9 4 n. 


. . If . 3 p 
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